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Art. 1.—Tuer Herors or Hesrew History. 


Heroes of Hebrew History. By SamuEL Wi.perrorce, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. Fourth Edition. London : 
1871. ’ 


HIS isa noteworthy book, not so much on account of its 
merits, though it has certain merits, as owing to the condi- 

tion of mind which it indicates on the part of its author, and of 
the purchasers of the four editions through which it has already 
passed. Here we have the reflections which are suggested by 
parts of the Old Testament narrative to a Bishop of high reputa- 
tion, deliberately penned and dated from Winchester House, 
enthusiastically reviewed by the leading journal, and now, we 
doubt not, read and re-read with ever-increasing admiration by 
crowds of the faithful. We were of course aware that there is a 
public which this kind of composition eminently suits, and which 
creates a demand for it, not inadequately supplied from the pulpits 
of the land ; but we did also think that among the higher-placed 
and more thoughtful of the clergy there was Aonnbiy, 0 a tacit 
agreement to forbear dwelling upon some of these Old Testament 
narratives ; to defend them, indeed, if attacked, but not to parade 
them before the world more than the lessons and services of the 
Church require ; iu short, to remit them to a convenient twilight. 
This is the kind of policy indicated in a recent number of the 
orthodox Guardian, where we were told that certain chapters of 
Genesis “should not be pressed too closely as literal narratives 
of facts ;” and again, in a speech by one of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords, in the course ot which some portions of Holy 
Writ, now happily excluded from the Table of Lessons, were 
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treated of as “not particularly suited for edification.” We had 
thought that such exegesis as can deduce from the visit of three 
strangers to Abraham, a “ declaration of the hidden mystery of 
the Trinity in Unity ;” which can make out that “Joseph in the 
pit and in the prison is the Church in the wilderness, Joseph 
reigning over Egypt, the Church triumphant ;” and which dis- 
covers in Samson slaying a lion a prophecy of Jesus encountering 
the Evil One, was confined to the wilds of Cornwall or the 
mountain conventicles of Wales and‘Scotland. Yet it seems we 
were mistaken. In this book, by one of our foremost State- 
appointed teachers, we have boldly exhibited before us, and in- 
deed when occasion demands, strongly emphasized, all the wildest 
legends of Jewish tradition, the plagues of Egypt, the roiling 
back of the waters of Jordan, the fall of the walls of Jericho, 
the sun standing still, the slaughter of a thousand men by one 
man armed with a jawbone, the combat of David with a giant— 
these and similar stories figure in his pages as events about which 
there cannot be a momentary doubt or suspicion. Yet it is not 
this that principally surprises us, since if the Bible stories are to 
be told at all, the miracles which form so large a portion of them 
must of course be alluded to. And we certainly should not ex- 
pect the Bishop to throw discredit upon them. These indeed are 
part of the materials. But what has surprised us in the case of 
one enjoying such great authority—or it would perhaps be more 
correct to say, what has struck us with a sense of the utterly 
hopeless condition of theologians, great and small—is the way in 
which Dr. Wilberforce, in the pages before us, constantly deals 
with these materials. 

We hardly know how to classify this book, “ Heroes of Hebrew 
History.” It is not a volume of sermons, though each of its 
chapters might very well have been preached as a sermon, 
and would have made a very effective one from a town pulpit. 
And this, we cannot but think, would have been the proper place 
for the delivery of these compositions; since, as every one 
knows, the preacher is not bound by any of those troublesome 
laws which afflict the souls of authors, even of those who deal 
in works of imagination, which sermons often are. He may 
“suppose” this or that to have happened, without authority, yet 
without hindrance ; Noah to have communicated to Abraham 
the story of the Deluge, Abraham to have “ foreseen the mighty 
mystery of the Resurrection of our Lord,” when he received back 
Isaac from the Altar, Melchisedeck to be no other than the 
patriarch Shem, the Devil to have exhibited himself in the 
person of the dead Samuel ; he may put into the framework of a 
few verses of narrative a canvas of word-painting and fancy 
sketching, and “realistic touches ;” every incident, however 
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minute, will furnish him with “ practical observations,” such as 
good old Thomas Scott used to weave by the yard ; just as every 
supernumerary that stalks across the stage of the Bible may be 
immediately seized and dressed up as a “type.” He will draw 
promises or threats, warnings or consolations from the same 
passages, as the Wizard of the North poured different kinds of 
wine from the same bottle. He is not even subject to the con- 
dition which is imposed on public speakers, of “sticking to 
the question,” but may ramble unchecked from Shakespere to 
the musical glasses. He is, to use an expression of Mr. Disraeli’s 
with a slight variation, “the chartered libertine of monologue.” 
As a wag once said of Horace Vernet that he would undertake, 
if required, to paint the whole facade of the Rue de Rivoli with 
battle-pieces, beginning at the Place de la Concorde, and not 
ending till he came to the Hotel de Ville, so a fluent preacher 
gives us the idea of being able to spin this not altogether un- 
pleasant sort of compound into a good-sized library. The one 
condition imposed upon him is to interest people as much as he 
cap, which means, in most cases, to bore them as little as possible. 
We are bound to say that these sketches, especially if delivered 
in the pleasant voice, and with the agreeable manner of their 
writer, would have interested an educated congregation. And 
since, on that supposition, they would have fulfilled their chief 
purpose, we should hardly have felt justified in criticising them, 
if, “at the request of many,” they had subsequently appeared in 
print. But the case appears to us to be entirely different with 
compositions intended primarily, indeed solely, for the closet ; to 
be read, not to be listened to. We have just called them 
sketches, because the author has so styled them in his short 
preface, but they are assuredly not always historical sketches. 
We take it that it is not admissible to introduce into historical 
sketches, any more than into history proper, expressions, ideas, 
or incidents which the original documents give no authority for : 
and less than any other documents, at least so we think, do the 
Scriptures lend themselves to this kind of treatment. Minute 
as is often the painting of Lord Macaulay, we do not recollect 
that he has introduced a single touch into any of his scenes or 
portraits, for which he had no authority. We know very well 
that the contrary practice is at the present day habitual, espe- 
cially among the French ; but the frequency of a bad practice 
only furnishes ‘an additional reason for stigmatizing it whenever 
it is met with. And this isa very bad practice indeed, outside 
of a poem or a historical romance. A writer who describes Cesar 
as confronted on the banks of the Rubicon by the image of his 
trembling country, then seized with a sudden faintness, and after 
a pause clapping spurs to his horse and dashing into ~ stream 
U 
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with a convulsive effort, is writing romance in prose (as Lucan 
in a similar passage was writing it in verse), not history. Surely 
the same remark applies to such writing as this: “Even as he 
(‘the prophet from Judah,’) paced the streets of Jerusalem, the 
engrossing strife within had made him feel himself soutterly alone, 
that its crowded thoroughfares were to him as a desert.” .... 
“ He looked upon his left, and saw the blue sea brightly speckled 
with the ships of Tarshish, and swelling in its might under the 
breath of God ; and he saw before him the outstretched rod of 
his prophet ancestor, and those waves at his command parting 
themselves asunder and standing as a wall on this side and on 
that.” Then we are told how a variety of other ideas occurred 
to his mind, the stones which Jacob had taken to be his pillow, 
the oak of weeping, and so forth ; and how the trees of the forest, 
as they swayed under the breeze of the morning, seemed to be 
uttering God’s sentence, and helped to nerve him to his task. 
“ With such thoughts burning within him” he treads the crowded 
thoroughfare, he passes through “the selfopening circle” of the 
idol-worshippers, he stands “in threatening silence” in the 
presence of the King. Where does the Bishop find all 
these pictorial details in the simple narrative contained in 
the First of Kings? Again, what earthly authority have we for 
the following statement about the Old Prophet, who seems to 
have been the innocent cause of the good man’s death? The 
words of Scripture are simply these: “ Now there dwelt an old 
prophet in Bethel.” This is bow we find them amplified: “ The 
old prophet was one of those whose souls had once been visited 
by the visions of the Most High. But they seem to have 
vanished from him. Probably a life of wordlly compliance had, 
as it is wont to do, dulled the receptive ear, and made dumb the 
prophetic voice. .... In such an one, painfully conscious of 
the fading away of the prophetic power, there would of neces- 
sity be a craving for acknowledgment by a brother in the great 
company of the prophets, even jor the satisfaction of his own 
uneasy conscience ;”* and much more to the same effect. Again, 
we are told what Samson was thinking about in the last moments 
of his life. ‘All his great soul is turned inward. He scarcely 
hears or sees anything around him. His thoughts are with the 
past ; with the days of his Nazarite youth ; with his early asso- 
ciations. .... What is there yet that he can do for the Lord ? 
. . . . he prays his last prayer,” &c., &c. So David, as he goes forth 
to fight Goliath, “ hears the whispers of the trembling soldiery ; 
his heart shudders as he hears the words of blasphemy.” Elijah 





* The Italics in this and other quotations from the author are our own. 
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is furnished with “great limbs exhibiting gaunt strength ;” “a 
defiant stride,” and “a grand, deep, capacious brow.” 

Let it not be said that we are hypercritical. We are not in 
the least objecting to the Bishop’s smart style, or to the graphic 
touches in which he presents great scriptural events, often in the 
present tense, after the manner inaugurated by the late Charles 
Dickens. We are too grateful for any variation on the conventional 
language used by most writers on these subjects to quarrel with 
his mode of treatment in this particular. We don’t object to the 
introduction of Queen Kiizabeth in the very first page. “ Abram’s 
birth was but two hundred and eighty years after the Flood: a 
shorter period than has passed since Queen Elizabeth sat under 
a tree which is still alive in Hatfield Park, and saw the approach 
of the royal messenger who brought her, instead of the expected 
warrant to a dungeon and a scaffold, the tidings of her succession 
to the throne of England.” Nor have we anything to say to 
the appearance of the Duke of Wellington, and some dozen lines 
from Tennyson's Ode, in the chapter on Joshua. Where every 
character is shown to have been a type of Christ, it is a relief to 
meet with one character who seem’ at the same time to have 
been a type of some one else. These kinds of illustrations would 
be very much in place in a child’s history ; and the bulk of the 
orthodox, for whom books of this sort are written, are childlike 
in their whole spirit, as well as in their credulity. What we 
object to—and we should not make the objection in the case of 
a sermon, or a popular lecture, or a religious romance, or a Sea- 
tonian prize-poem—is, we repeat, the insertion of imaginary 
details and additions in sketches which profess to be historical. 
No sensible grown-up reader would like to see any ancien 
author, Herodotus for example, treated in this fashion. No one 
would care to be told how Creesus on the pyre, before he fell into 
the reverie which induced him to call out the name of Solon, 
suffered his mind to ramble over the antecedents of his family 
from the time of Gyges, and the events of his own past life, his 
reception of Adrastus, the death of his son Atys in a boar-hunt, 
the wars he had fought, the oracles he had consulted, the 
presents he had sent them. No serious Historian or Essayist 
would talk of “the grand deep brow” of Aischylus—by the way, 
he would have some authority for using the words in the case of 
Aristophanes—though we should not be surprised to meet with 
the expression in an article in the Little Pedlington Gazette on 
the decline of the drama. 

- This, however, is a very small matter. It is the general method 
of treatment adopted by the writer which will astonish those un- 
acquainted with the processes of theology.. Not that he is 
chargeable with the invention of this method. He is only adopt- 
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ing a system of interpretation which has been in existence for 
ages, and applying it with more or less ingenuity to particular 
cases. For aught we know, these very applications may be not 
new, and indeed the probability is that they are not. The early 
fathers and others who worked this mine, in days when such re- 
searches were deemed worthy of serious minds, must, we should 
think, have succeeded in unearthing nearly every hidden type 
which can lie under the surface of Scripture. And as many as 
have escaped their notice must have come to light in the shape 
of answers to scriptural conundrums, such as we see propounded 
to good Sunday-school children, in the pages of religious maga- 
zines. “ What Old Testament characters are typical of John the 
Baptist?’ “What is meant by the two pence which the good 
Samaritan left with the innkeeper?’ and the like. We notice 
the present book chiefly as furnishing a conspicuous example of 
the employment of this method of “Gnosis” by a conspicuous 
personage. In the eyes of its followers the Scriptures are essen- 
tially cabalistic. There is not a single incident from which 
tnere may not be drawn some portentous doctrine or dogma, or 
which is not a “parable,” or a “ foreshadowing,” or an “emblem.” 
There is not a single passage of any kind which is not in some 
sense mystical, or we should rather say mystical in any sense that 
may suit the operator. In the words of an old song, “ Everything 
is anything but what it seems.” Thus, to quote one example out 
of many given in a volume of excellent sermons preached by 
Dr. Adler in the Bayswater Synagogue, which has recently met 
our eye; a well-known passage in Psalm ex., “ He shall drink of 
the brook in the way.” Nothing can be plainer than the primé 
facie sense of these words, to the effect that David, who is to be 
otherwise blessed in his wars, shall not suffer from want of water 
in his expeditions. “One of the greatest dangers which threat- 
ened warriors in the East was lack of water; one of the greatest 
hardships they had to endure was the fearful thirst they 
suffered after the fatigues of the battle,” says Dr. Adler, who 
quotes Judges xv. 18, and 2 Samuel xxiii. 15. And he might 
have quoted a still more remarkable passage in 2 Kings iii. 9. 
This is how orthodox commentators torture these words. Henry 
and Scott interpret them, “We have here the Redeemer 
saving his friends and comforting them for their benefit. He 
shall be humbled, He shall drink of the brook in the way, of 
that bitter cup the Father put into His hand. The wrath of 
God running in the curse of the law, may be considered as the 
brook in the way of His undertaking.” The Rev. Stanley 
Leathes, in the Boyle Lectures for 1868, tells us that this brook 
means “the ever-open fountain of the grace of God.” It is 
obvious that this kind of exegesis may land us in any interpreta- 
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tion that perverted ingenuity can invent. Similarly, all the 
leading characters in the Old Testament are, as we see David is 
here, distinctly typical of Christ. Even when they are not 
engaged in typifying him, their smallest actions are as full of 
meaning as Lord Burghley’s shake of the head. This system 
has been carried, in modern times, to its extreme limits by 
Swedenborg, and the Bishop of Winchester is scarcely inferior 
in his “ correspondences” and “ applications” to Swedenborg. If, 
according to the latter, Adam signifies the most ancient church 
and the Flood its dissolution, and Noah the ancient church 
which was superseded by the Jewish, this does not seem to us 
nearly so violent as to sce the story of the Church in the history 
of Joseph; or to trace a “strange similitude” between Samson 
and Jesus, in that immediately after his marriage “came first 
the display of Samson’s might against Philistia,” and so, “at 
a marriage in Cana of Galilee the power of the Son of Mary 
was first miraculously manifested!” Why not complete the 
parallel by informing us that Samson going in to Delilah is a 
foreshadowing of the unfolding of the Gospel scheme to the 
Gentiles? Though we confess that the shaving of his head would 
rather puzzle us, Perhaps, however, this is typical of the weak- 
ening of the Christian spirit in the world, through the artifices 
of that harlot Rome. Ora Catholic may take it differently, and 
represent the cutting off of the seven locks as a denial of there 
being seven sacraments, and the Philistines will stand for Luther 
and Calvin. But it is bad enough to have to notice this kind of 
rubbish ; we will not charge our conscience with the guilt of 
adding to it. 

Of course, wherever there is the worship of an idol—and surely 
the Bible, the most venerable of all books, and the one most 
profaned by such treatment, has been debased into one—this, or 
an analogous process, is sure to be gone through. What the 
pushing forth of a fresh leaf by a sacred tree, or the mystical 
response of an oracle, or the wagging of a snake’s head— 


“Cum movisse caput visa est argentea serpens””— 


what these signs are to the heathen votary, such to the orthodox 
are the mysterious and recondite meanings continually evolved 
from Scripture texts by the laborious efforts of those who con- 
sult them. An idol has, so to speak, to be kept in motion, to 
be made to give signs of vitality, either directly or indirectly, 
through the messages of its priests, to the worshipper. A book, 
which cannot be made to undergo this process physically is tor- 
mented into undergoing it in another way. The Christian priest- 
hood—not indeed with the express intention of deceiving, but 
yielding themselves up blindly, often unconsciously, to the spirit 
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of their craft—take care to flaunt before us the Book of which 
they are the custodians, as something unlike any other book, 
something perpetually growing, and pushing out unexpected 
shoots, and yielding unsuspected perfumes under cultivation. Of 
course the same might be said of any book in the world—the 
Iliad of Homer, the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, the Arabian 
Nights, Alice in Wonderland ; and in the event of any of these 
books coming to be worshipped, we may be sure that it would be 
said, as in the case of the Bible, the Koran, the Vedas, and no 
doubt the book of Mormon. But however effective this sort of 
manipulation may have been in the days of Augustine and 
Gregory, we see some danger in practising it, at any rate as to 
parts of Scripture, in the present day. The temper of the edu- 
cated British public with regard to the dogma of the plenary 
inspiration of every syllable of the Old Testament, is rather one 
of silent acquiescence than of enthusiastic acceptance ; and with- 
out the help of this dogma, the system we are considering cannot 
hold its ground. We have been taught it, it works well, it is 
taken to be part of the law of the land, like hereditary legisla- 
tion, the easy-going citizen does not trouble his head much about 
it. But we think we are correct in asserting that not one lay- 
man in a thousand would go to the stake in its defence, as 
Christians would certainly have done in the days of Nero or 
Diocletian. Paterfamilias at morning church listens without 
mental objection to a lesson in which Jared is represented as 
having lived nine hundred and sixty-two, and Methuselah nine 
hundred and sixty-nine years. The next evening he reads with- 
out any disapproval, perhaps with a strong internal sense of ac- 
quiescence, an article in Fraser’s Magazine, in which one of the 
greatest of living naturalists, Professor Owen, demonstrates the 
absurdity of the whole story; an article which an early Christian 
would have set down as distinctly and unmistakeably the work 
of the devil. The precise conclusions which paterfamilias arrives 
at we cannot inquire into; probably he does not know them him- 
self ; but we are sure that he would rather wince under asermon 
which should deal with the longevity of the patriarchs as a literal 
fact, such as to admit of a superstructure of applications and in- 
ferences, and to warrant a hunt after types, and other Will o’ the 
wisps. He does not absolutely reject the narrative, but he does 
not assimilate it. That this is the state of mind on these points 

of the bulk of the educated there cannot be the slightest doubt. 

We have seen even the “ Speaker's Commentary,” which was to 

be a mighty engine for careering through the ranks of the sceptics 

and crushing them into small powder, pausing to let off its steam 

on the subject of Balaam’s ass, It seems that after all the ass 

did not speak! Bishop Wilberforce, with much greater honesty, 
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though with questionable prudence, presents himself to us as 
one prepared to assimilate everything. In his very first. page 
we are told that Noah lived for sixty-two years after the birth of 
Abraham. The sun and the moon “stand still” with no more 
disturbance to the writer's equanimity than to the solar system. 
Parts of Hebrew history which we should have thought it judi- 
cious to keep in the background, are boldly dragyed into the 
light of day, and commented on with no apparent suspicion that 
they are open to any other observations than those in the style of 
the Bishop. His lordship’s “heroes” are mildly rebuked for 
their peccadilloes (such, for instance, as the murder of Uriah by 
David), and then gently dismissed to their respective stations in 
the great army of types. The Bishop would doubtless reply, that 
his book is addressed to his own co-religionists, that it treats of 
topics on which he and they are agreed, and that the plan of 
his work does not call upon him to meet objections. We quite 
admit this. At the same time we conceive ourselves-entitled to 


address our observations upon it to those who agree with us— 


and to call attention to the extraordinary matter in which these 
good people find a recreation, and particularly to the chase after 
types—which we should think the more sensible among the 
orthodox would repudiate—an occupation which the irreverent 
will look upon much as people contemplate boys blowing soap- 
bubbles, 

Of the twelve personages brought before us in this volume, 
the first, Abraham, is we need hardly say typical of Christ. 
Why, it would be difficult to pronounce beforehand. What we 
mean is, that it would be difficult to guess the particular qualities 
of Abraham, or the incidents in his career, which might be selected 
by the author to found the likeness upon. For the science of 
Typology would certainly admit of a likeness being established, 
not only between Abraham, but between every person who existed 
before the Christian era, and Christ. It appears that it was because 
“he obeyed the will of God.” Similarly, his tent was the type 
of the Church. It was visited by three mysterious strangers, 
who were no other than the Trinity! We wish that the Bishop 
had explained to us verses 19 and 20 of the xviii. of Genesis, and 
we really think that, having introduced the subject, he was called 
upon to do this. Though we do not hold him bound to meet 
every objection, yet we do hold him bound not to slur over every 
difficulty, as he does throughout these pages. “ And the Lord 
said, Because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and 
because their sin is very grievous; I will go down now, and see 
whether they have done altogether according to the cry of it, 
which is come unto me; and if not, I will know.” If this 
passage had occurred in the Zendavesta, or in a fragment of 
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Berosus, and Dr. Wilberforce had been led to approach it, would 
he have passed it without comment? We are quite sure that he 
would have done nothing of the kind. We can picture to our- 
selves his eloquent remarks on the subject of an anthropomorphic 
deity, who comes down upon the earth to ascertain the truth 
about rumours which had reached him, and the contrast he would 
draw between this conception, and that of an all-seeing and all- 
pervading God. And this “consecrated tent” was, further, the 
type of the Church, in that “there, in vision, in dream, and by 
voice, vouchsafed to the watching patriarch, was all which should 
grow under the prophetic breathing of the future, into the lively 
oracles of God.” Without being quite sure that we understand 
this, we think that we can decipher a kind of hazy meaning 
attached to it. Again, Joseph is a type, not only of the Church, 
but also of Christ, in that he saved his brethren “through the 
sacrifice of himself.” Where, and when, did Joseph sacrifice 
himself? We had thought he was thrust into the pit against 
his own inclination, and if the reference be to what the Oxford 
undergraduate styled “ that unpleasant little affair with Potiphar’s 
wife,” to refuse to commit a crime, and in consequence of such a 
laudable refusal to be subjected to an unexpected, false accusa- 
tion, is not an example of “self-sacrifice.” Moses, Joshua, and 
David are, of course, conspicuous types of Christ. So are all 
the Judges, inasmuch as they were “saviours of their brethren.” 
So was Samson, for the whimsical reasons already given, and 
also because he suffered himself to be bound with cords. So was 
Elisha. We note, with some surprise, that Elijah is not entrusted 
with a similar part. For surely in his mode of leaving the world he 
foreshadowed the Saviour much more closely than Samson in any 
part of his career. To ascend to heaven on one occasion is much 
more like ascending to heaven on another occasion, than killing 
a lion is like being tempted by the Devil. It appears, however, 
that Elijah was wanted as a type of John the Baptist. This is 
a specimen of the way in which the parallel is worked out. The 
persecution of Elijah by the King of Israel “drove him, as it 
were, for refuge to the fiery chariot.” That of John by Herod 
“ended his sufferings under the sword of the executioner and 
sent him to his rest.” Surely this mode of torturing the Scripture 
narratives into a far-fetched resemblance with each other will be 
as objectionable to the sensible churchman as it is to ourselves. 
We may be permitted to ask, moreover, accepting the Bishop’s 
system,—since Joseph is represented as being at the same time 
a type of Christ and a type of the church, why should not Elijah 
stand for a type of Christ as well as of the Baptist? Here seems 
to us to be an opportunity thrown away. 

The reader will have had enough of these puerilities of inter- 
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pretation. To our way of thinking, it is absolutely lamentable 
to observe a man of the Bishop’s intellect and influence delibe- 
rately consuming time in weaving these cobwebs. We would 
rither see him sit down like a Spanish or Italian (we forget 
which) romance-writer of a past generation, to concoct a story in 
which the vowels @ and e should never occur, and another one 
from which two other vowels should be similarly absent: very 
much rather see him, like a certain German enthusiast, devoting 
his evenings, for a whole year, to solving the problem of King, 
Rook and Knight, against King and Rook. Our consolation is 
that this type-building must be, after all, a very easy art. 
“From first to last, all Holy Scripture is full of Christ. In direct 
prediction, in type, in example, He is ever reappearing. It is the 
perpetual presence of this one master-figure, the marvel that 
throughout the ten thousand mysterious characters which are in- 
scribed upon that still unrolling scroll the same image ever 
recurs, which to the eye of faith, makes up the mighty wholeness 
of the prophetic record.” The marvel would be if to these good 
people the image of Christ did not perpetually reappear. In 
such cases as these, to seek is to find.- ‘l'o a mind on the look- 
out for types and predictions, everything will wear a typical or 
prophetical aspect. We may go further and say that, as we 
understand the orthodox system in this matter, undoubted types 
&c., may be exhibited to everybody. For the rule, or at any 
rate the practice, in this kind of conjuring with texts seems to be 
that when any two objects have one common quality or charac- 
teristic, one may be made typical of the other. Thus Jesus was 
poor and lowly. Every one in the Old Testament who was poor 
and lowly becomes immediately a type of Jesus. Jesus suf- 
fered. Every one who suffered is a type of Jesus. On a similar 
principle of interpretation, the passage of the Red Sea and the 
Jordan foreshadow baptism. The dropping of manna from 
heaven foreshadows the divine food given in the Communion. 
Here the chief elements of resemblance are the presence of water 
in one set of parallels and of some kind of food in the other. And 
as it would be impossible to find in Scripture or elsewhere any 
two personages or events without some feature in common, so 
everything may be worked up into a prediction of anything. 
This may be theology, but—or perhaps rather and —it seems to 
us very like nonsense. 

We will here take the liberty of giving what we consider a 
useful hint to the clergy, though with the fate of so many bene- 
factors of their species before our eyes, we are not sure that it 
will meet with the gratitude which it deserves. There is a 
general complaint among the laity of a want of novelty— 
indeed, not to mince matters, of a dreadful sameness—about the 
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sermons of the period. Many very devout persons who follow 
with unwavering attention the church-service are unable to 
“stay” through the discourse. Their thoughts are apt to ramble 
during that dreary half-hour: their owners are pleading causes, 
or concocting companies, or sanding the sugar, or doctoring the 
beer-barrel, or sticking the family pig, or “trowling” at Giles’s 
legs. On sultry afternoons, the farmers of our own parish fall 
asleep, with uneasy snortings and gruntings, which at such a 
time terrify their wives and daughters. And who can wonder 
at this result, when, on the last occasion of our attending the 
parish-church, the vicar, whom we take to be in all respects a 
favourable specimen of country vicars, occupied some forty 
minutes in establishing a resemblance between the mother of 
Sisera awaiting his return (“Why is his chariot so long in 
coming ?”) and the Christian awaiting the return of Christ. 
When Sisera (who, by the way, never did return) is pressed into 
the service as a type of Christ, one sees that this system of inter- 
pretation is worn threadbare. There is indeed what would be a 
strikingly novel kind of discourse which might be introduced 
into our pulpits, and which, we are quite sure, would arrest the 
attention of the congregation. We say we are, sure of this, 
because we have observed over and over again, that whenever a 
preacher comes down from the clouds, and points a moral from 
some event of the day, or some occurrence in the parish, his 
hearers immediately evince great interest. But it is not with 
regard to this that we have a hint to offer. We feel that it 
would be altogether a hopeless undertaking to urge the clergy 
to enforce upon their flocks, from the pulpit, the plain duties of 
every-day life in intelligible language ; to tell them to avoid the 
pot-house, to eschew finery, to further their children’s schooling, 
to keep out of debt at the shop; to furnish them with some 
plain sanitary rules, and directions what to do in ordinary forms 
of sickness, and the like. To adopt such a course would be, we 
suppose, to prostitute the pulpit to secular purposes: all this is 
not “ Gospel-truth,” or “Saving truth ;” and, to be sure, being 
very plain, unmysterious, and practical, and being calculated to 
be of patent benefit, it is as unlike theological teaching as any- 
thing can be. What we would suggest is, that “applications” 
and “improvements” and “correspondences” in Scripture being 
by this time rather used up, some novelty might be introduced 
by occasional type-hunting and shadow-hunting excursions upon 
virgin-soil. These expeditions, conducted by explorers able to 
apply theological instruments of observation, would, we feel sure, 
greatly enlarge the domain of Typology. For instance, there is 
the whole volume of Nature, which is admitted by all who 
believe in the volume of inspiration to be from the same hand. 
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If Christ is “for ever reappearing” in Scripture, we should 
expect from analogy that he would be for ever reappearing in 
nature. And so, to be sure, he may be made to do, literally as 
well as figuratively. There is hardly a natural object on which 
the mark of a cross may not be deciphered, if only one’s eyes are 
sharp enough. And many of the processes of nature are dis- 
tinctly typical of Christ. For example, we are all of us pre- 
served in early life, i.e. saved, through the instrumentality of 
others. We forbear from pursuing the subject ; indeed the field 
for the exercise of ingenuity in this direction is boundless. Yet 
one more example of what we mean. As the Trinity is revealed 
to us in the very first chapter of Genesis, and again on the occa- 
sion of the “mysterious visit” to Abraham, so we should expect 
to find this great dogma announced, its “image recurring,” in 
nature. And that this is the case has been repeatedly pointed 
out. “All life is developed in three terms, all being subsists in 
three phases: our conceptions are reguiated by a trinal law; 
in the simplest figure there are three lines; in every body three 
dimensions ; three words constitute a proposition; three propo- 
sitions constitute a syllogism,” &c., &e. 

This, however, is not altogether virgin soil, though it is soil 
which has been very inadequately worked. The hint we wish to 
give to orthodox preachers concerns the personages and incidents 
of heathen mythologies. The early Fathers could not turn them 
to any good account, since in their eyes the gods of Egypt and 
Babylon and Greece and Rome were real existences, but demons ; 
and consequently all the mythical stories of these countries smelt 
of brimstone. This view has long been given up. It has long 
been admitted that such countries as Egypt and Greece were 
agents employed by Supreme Wisdom for the civilization of the 
world ; and their legends, which God has permitted to form part 
of the religious belief of large and cultivated portions of humanity 
for many centuries, must surely have had some meaning under- 
lying them. Why not, among others, a mystical one, unsus- 
pected at the time, but now revealed to “the eye of faith?” If 
Christ is to be found everywhere in the Bible, so, we repeat, 
judging from analogy, he is to be foand everywhere in the world 
and its history, and these legends form part of the world’s his- 
tory. Take the story of Jason. Why should not the Argonautic 
expedition be treated as an allegory of the Christian’s life? We 
think it lends itself to such an interpretation much more easily 
than Samson to a parallel with Jesus. The search after the 
golden fleece is the search after “the pearl of great price.” It 
will be observed that, in the New Testament, figurative language 
is used of a spiritual treasure. And indeed “fleece” is a more 
direct image than “pearl” of the thing intended, since it is con- 
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nected with a sheep, the very term applied to the Saviour in the 
prophetic utterances of Isaiah, The Symplegades which so nearly 
crush the vessel represent the world and the flesh. The dove 
which guides it safely through is of course the Spirit. Hylas, 
who wanders off from the party and is dragged by a nymph into 
the water needs no explanation. Aetes is the Law, that hardest 
of taskmasters, and Medea is Faith, born under the Law, but 
destroying the power of the Law. The dragon which guards the 
sacred fleece speaks for himself; he is of course that old serpent 
the Devil. Hercules, again, is most distinctly typical of Christ. 
He is exposed to peril in his cradle. He saves a number of 
people by his labours. He slays a lion, which, as we have seen, 
is symbolical of an encounter with the Evil One. And an event 
which is infinitely more symbolical of such an encounter, to our 
way of thinking, than the destruction of any wild beast, marks 
his career. He meets with Pleasure and Virtue, and chooses the 
latter. He acts the part of a good shepherd, and tends sheep. 
“A strange similitude looks out upon us’—as Bishop Wilber- 
force, if he adopts our suggestion, will one day put it—between 
the twelve labours upon which his reputation rests, and the twelve 
Apostles upon whom, as pillars, the Church is founded. As his 
crowning work, he descends into Hades, and worsts the powers 
there, carrying off captive the guardian of that dreary abode. 
Finally, he ascends a mountain, and is carried up to heaven ina 
cloud. Surely this is more like Christ than anything in the life 
of Elisha is like Christ. We say that if one part of the work of 
God be a texture of mystery, woven into which the theological 
microscope can everywhere reveal the sacred letters ] HS, there 
is no reason whatever why the same should not hold good of 
everything in the universe, with the result of letting in these 
legends) We commend them therefore to the attention of the 
clergy. They would be new to most congregations. Many of 
them will be found much easier of manipulation than the general 
stock of Old Testament narratives used for the same purpose. 
We are sure that their introduction would keep town and country 
congregations awake ; whilst the scoffer could see in their em- 
ployment only an extension of the present practice, and no 
violences or absurdities that may not be matched in the present 
practice. 

To return tothe Bishop. One of the most marked charac- 
teristics of his book, as of all similar books, is, as we have already 
intimated, its quiet avoidance of difficulties. We are not speaking 
of scientific difficulties, but of such as lie on the surface of the 
sacred text, and must present themselves to the reasonable among 
the orthodox. A preacher on the twenty-second of Numbers is 
not bound to notice the objections to an ass speaking—a miracle 
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which, pace the Speaker’s Commentary, we decline to give up, at 
least until all other miracles are given up. But if in one pas- 
sage a horse were represented as speaking, and in another pas- 
sage an ass; or if the same scene were laid in two different 
localities, then we think that here are circumstances of variation 
which the preacher is bound to notice. Nuvw, as is well known, 
there are in Scripture two accounts of Abraham denying his 
wife, and one of Isaac denying his wife. In the second and third 
of these narratives, Abimelech, king of Gerar, figures. We are 
far from saying that all these narratives may not be literally 
true: but a word might have been given to the undoubted dif- 
ficulties which attach to them, even at the cost of stopping the 
Bishop’s flow of rhetoric. As it is, the first is dwelt upon, and 
the others quietly ignored. A famine drives Abraham into 
Egypt, where “the tented wanderer shrank as the Arab of the 
desert shrinks froin the crowded city life . . . . felt himself for- 
saken and alone in the more depressing isolation of being im- 
mersed in the full busy stream of a life which was separated in 
every sympathy from his own. In this depression his great heart 
sank within him, and he sought to save his life, endangered 
through the coveted beauty of Sarai by the denial of his wife.” 
But God is better to him than his fears, delivers him, and he 
departs “safe under the shadow of the Almighty hand.” Not 
one word, either, as to the moral difficulties presented by these 
two passages in Abraham’s life. But moral difficulties are 
“cantered over” in every page of this volume. Every event is 
looked upon from one point of view. The colour of the spec- 
tacles is communicated to the landscape, and everything is com- 
placently described as green or blue. Thus Pharaoh, who seems 
to have acted with perfect propriety according to the usage of 
those times, and indeed of all times, is plagued, while Abraham 
gets off scot free. “God delivered him from the danger which 
he dreaded.” So Bishop Wilberforce canters over this trans- 
action. Again, the faith of Abraham in offering up his son is, as 
usual, highly extolled. “This was the last great act of his dis- 
cipline.” “His noble, single-hearted faith was perfected.” We 


do not wish to appear captious, but for the life of us we cannot 


help asking, by the way, in what did the immense faith of 
Abraham congist? God Almighty, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, with whom he had long been in constant intercourse, 
appeared to him and ordered him to perform a particular action. 
There has never existed a sane man in the world who, under the 
same circumstances, would not have done precisely what Abraham 
did. However, granting Abraham’s faith, how comes it that 
one who was conscious of the Divine companionship, conscious 
that he and his were the subjects of so many promises, should 
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again fall into the same dastardly course of conduct in the land 
of Abimelech? Here really was an instance where faith might 
have come into operation, yet it is entirely wanting. Not a word 
about all this in a sketch of Abraham’s career. The next 
“hero,” Jacob, offers a difficult subject to the orthodox commen- 
tator. Never, we should think, has a less heroic figure presented 
itself in the world’s history. Even Dr. Wilberforce is obliged to 
be a little cross with him at times. He condemns his purchase 
of Esau’s birthright and, still more strongly, his perfidious con- 
duct in the matter of his father’s blessing. Yet his lordship 
has a word of excuse for him. “Rebekah is the tempter. Her 
son more timid, perhaps less deceitful, than herself, shrinks from 
the perfidy of abusing the darkened sight of his aged parent.” 
We see nothing of this in the original. The only doubt expressed 
by Jacob is as to the success of the stratagem ; his only fear is a 
selfish fear that he may bring on himself a curse instead of a 
blessing. “ Rebekah has now persuaded herself that it is well to 
lie for God, that the great, just God of truth can be helped in 
the government of His world by a cunning devil-born falsehood ; 
and she succeeds in her plot, and the younger son secures the 
blessing.” But it seems that Rebekah was right, and that the 
God ot the Hebrews was helped by this lie ; for it was in con- 
sequence of his father’s blessing that Jacob obtained the priority 
over his brother. If this had been otherwise, if the blessing had 
gone for nothing, we should certainly have expected to be in- 
formed of the fact; we should have expected some word of 
remonstrance or blame to be addressed to the authors of this 
useless crime. Yet nothing of the kind appears in Holy Writ. 
There is something in this affair which merits the attention of 
the purchasers of four editions of the “Heroes.” According to 
all sound ideas of morality, the title-deeds of Jacob to the special 
favours of Heaven were forgeries ; the blessing was no more his 
than are goods obtained by false pretences, the property, by law, 
of the person who holds them. But this was not the idea of the 
period. Blessings and curses were supposed to have an inherent 
force, against which even the gods were powerless ; to be, in short, 
in the nature of incantations. This notion is an example of what 
Mr. Tylor calls “survival” from savagery. It still exists among 
savages, and is to be found in the religions of India. When the 
word of blessing had once gone forth from Isaac, it attached 
itself mysteriously to the person to whom it was actually ad- 
dressed, and became henceforth irreversible. Of course all this is 
beneath the lofty sweep of the Bishop's flight over history. But 
we may say of it, parodying the answer of Ben Jonson on a well 
known occasion, “It is not rhetoric, but it is true.” Further on 
we have a characteristic trait of this same Jacob’s nature in the 
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shape of a prayer which he puts up. “If God will be with me, 
and keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to 
eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace; then shall the Lord be my God.” (Gen. xxviii. 
20, 21.) Bishop Wilberforce remarks upon this, “ Everywhere 
God was around him. Everywhere God was beside him. The 
great training of his spirit had begun. That close perpetual 
presence of the personal God made life another thing ;’ though 
he admits that Jacob’s prayer betrays “much remaining dark- 
ness.” Yes, much of that kind of darkness which leads savages 
to pamper their idols with offerings when victorious, and to pitch 
them into the river when they are defeated. “You give me 
what I want, and I will serve you: if not, good morning!” Con- 
sidering the circumstances of Jacob’s life and parentage, and 
the history of his family, as presented to us in the Bible, we hold 
this to be the meanest and most contemptible prayer on record. 
After this, we hardly know whether it be more amusing or 
painful to read the Bishop’s remark, when he is comparing 
together the careers of Jacob and Esau, “Tt is best, after all, to 
be indeed on God’s side in His world!” No doubt it is very 
agreeable to be marked out for prosperity, and increase, and 
dominion from the cradle; but this we should rather call having 
the Deity on our side than being on his. Surely the writer 
should hesitate, in the interests of morality, before holding up a 
life of fraud, meanness, and chicanery,—a life marked by all the 
vices, and few if any of the virtues of the Arab character, as a 
godly one, as one exhibiting “the regenerating, renewing in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghost,” merely because he finds it in the 
Bible, because it was crowned with affluence, because the person 
who lived it has been credited with uttering prophecies on his 
death-bed. Of these, by the way, the Bishop of course cites 
“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah,” &c., without the 
slightest allusion to the historical and other objections which lie 
against the orthodox interpretation of the words. 

Where every page is full of matter calling for comment, we 
scarcely know where to choose. We should have imagined— 
though to be sure we are no authority as to the feelings-and 
views of orthodox people—but we should have imagined that 
the utmost that could be made out of some of these stories was, 
that they are inspired, and somehow or another must be swal- 
lowed ; not that they could be “improved” and gloated over. 
Take the story of Agag. The crime of Saul in sparing Agag 
is not such as to avert all sympathy (at any rate, human sym- 
pathy) from him. If crime it was, it pales before those com- 
mitted by his successors, David and Svlomon. After the whole 
population of Amalek had been “ utterly destroyed by the edge 
{Vol. XCVIII. No. CXCLV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XLII. No. II. xX 
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of the sword,” one would have supposed that some forgiveness 
for his weakness in this one instance might have been extended 
to Saul when he cried, “I have sinned, for I have transgressed 
the commandment of the Lord ;” a forgiveness which was im- 
mediately extended to David when he utters the same words, 
“T have sinned against the Lord,” in acknowledgment of a cold- 
blooded murder. Yet for this offence Saul and his family are 
deposed. We should have thought that this was precisely one 
of those passages “ not particularly suited for edification.” Not so 
the Bishop. He devotes several grandiloquent pages to it: the 
following sentence may serve as a specimen :—“ And forthwith, 
like the darting down of the brightness of the lightning’s flash, 
the prophet’s voice gathers itself up into one of those magnifi- 
cent utterances which, belonging to another and a later dispen- 
sation, antedate the coming revelation, and are evidently launched 
forth from the open ark of the testimony of the Highest !” 
What an appropriate “antedater” of the gospel of peace do we 
here see in the figure of Samuel, cursing his sovereign for having 
spared from the otherwise universal massacre one human victim, 
whom he himself proceeds to hew in pieces! To cite but one 
more instance, here is a sentence from the turgid utterances 
in which we suppose the believing reader loves to see improved 
the very awkward story of Elisha and the children and the 
bears :—“ The message of the Lord was not to be despised, and 
there fell upon the prophet the inspiration of judgment ; and 
the curse which he pronounced upon them in the name of the 
Lord was forthwith executed on the mockers by the savage 
denizens of the neighbouring wood !” 

Sometimes, on the most unexpected occasions, the Bishop 
treats us to a little bit of what might almost be called rational- 
izing. The evil spirit which tormented Saul was madness. He 
is a trifle squeamish, too, about the proper character of Joseph’s 
dreams ;— 


* While we must not class them with those visions of Daniel, in 
which the strong and direct breath of the Divine Spirit swept before 
his sleeping eyes the course of dynasties and empires and ages ; nor sepa- 
rate them altogether from the inborn prophecies wherewith great 
minds forecast their own future; neither can we altogether deny to 
them the character of being inspirations from the Spirit of God.” 


What, in the name of gooduess, were they, after all? Further 
on we are told that— 


“God gave Joseph, by means which we call natural, however un- 
usually quickened, the intuition to read what would have been illegible 
to a shallower or less observant or less enlightened mind. His 
natural gifts had enabled him to gather firs¢ from his communion with 
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the state-prisoners whom he tended the probable restoration of the 
one, the probable execution of the other.” 


Then came the dream of each, “presenting to his eye in airy 
imagery the shadow of the coming crisis.” It would seem from 
this that Joseph’s predictions were lucky guesses. A man who 
can guess that there are to be seven good seasons, followed by 
seven bad seasons, comes, however, very near to a prophet. 
Surely for an orthodox writer to haggle about the purely super- 
natural character of these communications to Pharaoh, &c., is 
an example of straining at a gnat. We wish we had space to 
notice the Bishop’s speculations about dreams generally. The 
following may be commended to the attention of psychologists :— 
“ Are they (often) purposes and desires of good or of evil which 
have been wakened up by the sweeping over the waters of our 
soul of the breath. of the wnseen enemy, or of the gusts bred of 
past passions; or, on the other hand, by the sweet, healing, and 
enlightening presence of that blessed Spirit which bloweth where 
it listeth?” We should like also to notice the Bishop’s defini- 
tion of prophecy, as well as other passages in which he indulges 
every now and then in an excursus of his own: notably one on 
“ Micaiah the son of Imla,” in which we are told that the vast 
deserts of Africa abound in large carnivora, the vast northern 
ocean in huge whales, the highest mountain-tops in great vul- 
tures; and that here we see so many material types of great 
sins calling forth marked interference, and great sinners being 
met by great witnesses of God. But we have only space to 
refer the reader to them, and must pass on. 

Such, then, is the kind of rendering of the Hebrew narratives, 
free enough in some respects, but as a general rule abandoning 
itself blindly to every miracle, portent, prodigy, and extravagance 
on its path, which is put forth with authority in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. We say “with authority,” for we 
are not now criticising the sermons of the Reverend Mr. Crawley 
to his parishioners in Mangelwurzelshire, but the utterances of a 
State-appointed chief-teacher of great weight, influence, and 
authority. These are the lucubrations of a bishop, who must 
be credited with the knowledge that there are such sciences in 
existence a¢ astronomy, geology, physiology, philology; and 
however much he may wish that these might all die, so that 
you do “ but leave us still our old Theology,” yet he must know 
by this time that they do not die, but inercase in strength, while 
the myths to which their conclusions are fatal are rapidly losing 
their hold on the minds of men. Or is all this, after all, only 
the conventional language which people, at a period of crisis, 
love to repeat to each other as a kind of talisman against defeat, 
and which the leaders accept and shape into high-sounding pro 

x 2 
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clamations, as a useful means of stimulating the spirits of their 
followers? Whatever useful results such a course may be at- 
tended with, there is one result which it rarely accomplishes. 
It rarely imposes on the outsider. 

With the object of showing the Bishop that there are such 
outsiders in the present case—in other words, that there are 
persons who by no means accept his commentaries for history, 
we shall conclude this notice by giving our view of one of these 
Hebrew heroes. We shall select David, the subject of the 
apparently last written, and in some respects most characteristic 
of these sketches. The enthusiasm of the Bishop for David 
finds its vent in language which we should think must have 
shocked that not particularly thin-skinned personage himself, if 
he could have heard it from one of his own prophets or priestly 
courtiers. “More by far than any other saint in the Old Testa- 
ment does he stand before us as the type of Him who hath 
suffered being tried.” “He ever drew nigh to God, the just, 
the righteous, the almighty, the all-living” (what, by the way, 
is meant by “all-living?”) “God, in whom he lived and moved 
and had his being.” In him was prefigured “the great image of 
the One ouly man who was ever perfectly after the heart of 
God.” “The history of his life is the record of his education in 
this high grace by the hand of God.” Even when he was a 
shepherd-boy tending his father’s sheep, “doubtless the angels 
of God met him” (where does the author find this?). Every 
page teems with this kind of fulsome panegyric, till at last, 
“grey as an autumn evening ends the life of the great saint, of 
the man of love, of passion, of fervour, of inspired insight, of 
woman's tenderness,” &c. &c. ; and “ bright as the beauty of 
the morning shall be that resurrection day when he shall rise 
up after the likeness of his son and of his Saviour, and be satis- 
fied with never-ending joy.” 

Now, what are the chief facts of David’s career, as they stand 
plainly disclosed to us in the Old Testament narrative? He 
was born in an obscure station, but gifted with great qualities, a 
warrior, a poet-minstrel, precociously prudent in speech and 
conduct. As not unfrequently happens in Eastern countries, 
this remarkable youth was before lung introduced at court. The 
story of his having been privately anointed by Samuel seems to 
us extremely doubtful ; it was probably an after invention of the 
parti prétre, whose favourite candidate he was, and whose pens 
have supplied the world with his history after their fashion. If 
the story be true, it will be difficult to acquit David of some- 
‘thing very like treason to his lawful sovereign, and if the story 
became known to Saul, Saul’s conduct towards him is explained 
and in great degree justified. Be that as it may, some great 
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warlike achievements soon turned the attention of all Israel to 
him, and he appears to have entered into some sort of alliance 
with the heir apparent, about the nature of which there is con- 
siderable obscurity. This young prince, Jonathan, had been 
condemned to death by his father on a previous occasion, and 
had only been saved by a popular rising. We do not like to 
indulge in conjecture; but it is certainly far from impossible 
that Jonathan may have borne his wrongs in mind, and further, 
that foreseeing the ultimate success of David, he may have 
deemed it the most prudent course to make terms with him, 
with the view of sharing the kingdom, or at least of providing 
for his own safety. And that this course would really have 
been a prudent one is shown by the fate which befell the 
descendants of Saul at the hands of the victorious David. Such 
a view is by no means inconsistent with the statement that a 
real friendship existed between the two young men. It is at 
any rate to be noticed that Saul at a subsequent period openly 
charged his son with having incited David to his treasonable 
attempts. Escaping from Saul’s court, David fled to his friends 
the priests; first to Samuel, and afterwards to Ahimelech. 
After a short sojourn at the court of Achish, where he feigned 
madness, he betook himself to Adullam, a place in Judah which 
has not been ideutified, but the supposed site of which—great 
limestone cliffs excavated in various directions—would offer a 
convenient hiding-place for a band of free-lanees. Such a band 
David soon succeeded in gathering around him.* A single 
story which has come down to us serves to reveal their modus 
operandi. One Nabal, a wealthy country gentleman, had the 
misfortune to find himself in their vicinity. On his refusal 
to pay black-mail to the robber-chief, the latter formed the 
immediate resolve of slaughtering him and all his household 
He was deterred from this atrocity, for which he could not 
pretend a “command from God,” and the moral guilt of which 
still rests on his memory, by a visit from Abigail, Nabal’s 
handsome wife. Whether anything passed between them be- 
yond the interchange of beautiful sentiments in which “ the 
Lord God of Israel” as usual figures, we do not know. What 
is certain is that a few days after the return of Abigail to 
her husband, the latter died, and David, “ blessing the Lord” 
for his death, married the widow. We are not told what be- 
came of the property. At times, the band was so strong that 
they were able to beat off detachments of the Philistines and 
to hold strong cities in open revolt against their sovereign. 





* “David, the unwilling head of such a following,” &c.—Bishop Wilberforce, 
p. 248. 
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After terrorizing over the respectable inhabitants for some 
twenty years, and finding the country too hot to hold him, 
David, in fear of Saul, passed over to the enemy. He had 
long been a traitor to his king: he did not shrink from the 
thousandfold greater guilt of turning traitor to his country.* 
He lied, as all through his career he seems to have lied, to 
Achish, king of Gath, and became a hanger-on of that heathen 
monarch. ‘To keep his hand in, and to supply the wants of his 
followers, he plundered and massacred various outlying tribes, 
ens the king that his forays had been directed against 

udah. Not that he was not prepared to fight against his own 
countrymen, or indeed against any one else, if the occasion 
favoured his interests. When a battle which seemed likely to 
be a decisive one for Israel was impending, David is found 
making importunate offers of his services to the enemy! They 
appear to have known him, and to know him was to distrust 
him. He was perfectly capable of lying in wait for a critical 
moment, and then falling on the weaker party. Dismissed with 
some oriental compliments by the king, he occupied himself 
in exacting a bloody revenge from the Amalekites, having first 
consulted a magical image which his priestly followers had 
nee gg from a sacred shrine, and which he and they manipu- 
ated to signify “the will of God.” It is remarkable that in 
his case the will of God always permitted him to carry off the 
plunder, after murdering the women and children: the very 
act for which Saul had been deposed. Saved in this way, not 
indeed from the moral guilt, but from the actual guilt of assisting 
in the overthrow of Saul and Jonathan, David consoled himself 
by composing a beautiful hymn over their remains, and then 
proceeded to usurp their inheritance. Eleven of the twelve 
tribes adhered to their rightful allegiance, but it is not surprising 
that he should have succeeded in seducing his own tribe, the 
powerful one of Judah. There never was a crisis in their 
history when it was more necessary that the Israelites should 
remain united. What may have been the exact reasons which 
prevented the Philistines from following up their decisive victory 
we do not know, nor is it necessary here to enquire. But what 
we do know is that, only a few years before this, the Israelites 
were virtually subject to the Philistines, who would not suffer 
a smith in the land, for fear of weapons being manufactured, 
and we may be sure that, especially after such a defeat, a 





* “His hard and restless life drove him into settling reluctantl amongst 
the heathen people.” —Bp. Wilberforce, p. 250. How adroitly are these words 
~ we have italicized, slipped in: and what, we would ask, is the authority 
‘or them ? 
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disunited country would be in great peril from a powerful 
neighbour. Not one straw did David care for such considera- 
tions as these. For seven years he distracted his land with 
civil war, fomented for his own selfish purposes. When at last 
treason and assassination had brought to a successful issue his 
guilty designs, he proceeded to make himself secure by putting 
to death the sons of Saul in cold blood (which he had sworn in 
the most solemn manner to Saul that he never would do) on 
a flimsy pretext, which does not bear inves‘igation. The only 
person that he spared was a miserable cripple, in whom it was 
impossible that he should find a serious rival, and who was the 
son of his bosom friend Jonathan. Even this poor creature he 
treated with gross unfairness. If we look at his wars, no con- 
queror has ever behaved with more ruthless cruelty to the 
vanquished. He always plundered, and sometimes reduced 
them to slavery; but his general course was to massacre man, 
woman, and child (as he had proposed to treat the household of 
his own countryman, Nabal), submitting them to the most 
refined torments when their resistance to his arms had been such 
as should have merited his esteem. In such a career, the 
murder of Uriah and the adultery with Bathsheba sink into 
insignificance, yet for reasons which we cannot now enter upon, 
they evidently attracted contemporary attention, and are now 
styled the “one blot on David’s life.’ The one blot! The last 
act of the disreputable old man was to summon to his bedside 
his son Solomon, and to communicate to the youth a dying 
charge. This Solomon had been named his successor through 
some palace intrigue, in which we may be sure that sultanas, 
eunuchs, prophets, and persons of that description were mixed 
up. Indeed we are told how Nathan, from interested motives, 
persuaded Bathsheba to allege to David a certain promise, sup- 
posed to have been given by him, Nathan at the same time 
undertaking to back the lie. The dying man fell an easy 
victim to the conspiracy. He roused himself, however, suffi- 
ciently to urge, with great deliberation, upon Solomon the duty 
of violating in spirit if not in the letter an oath which he had 
once sworn before God to one Shimei, to the effect that Shimei’s 
life should be spared. Having thus entrusted to his son the 
care of his* own posthumous dishonour, he expired, almost 
literally, possibly quite literally, with the word “blood” (it was 
the blood of an innocent man too!) upon his lips). Whether, as 
the Bishop tells us, he be destined “to rise up at the resurrec- 
tion,” and then “to be satisfied with never-ending joy,” is a 
point on which we can form no opinion. But until that event 
shall have happened, we must object to his receiving the appel- 
latioa of a saint, unless by the figure of prolepsis or anticipation. 
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What nobody will deny is, that he was a man of genius, ‘a 
born ruler of his kind, a great warrior, a powerful administrator 
—in short, that he was what is commonly called “a great 
monarch,” if not, according to modern ideas, a good one. He 
established a Jewish kingdom in the proper sense of the word, 
and gave it a metropolis and a dynasty and a stable position 
among other kingdoms. He suppressed what we may call the 
constitution, and set up an absolute monarchy and a standing 
army. He also instituted a harem. In short, he converted the 
pastoral rule of Saul into an oriental despotism of the most 
approved type. Whether these achievements were for the good 
or the evil of his country, they have at any rate thrown over 
his memory a halo which still blinds the spectator. He has 
long enjoyed, and will probably always enjoy, among his 
countrymen, the same sort of reputation which Napoleon the 
First has acquired among the French. His crimes are forgotten 
or glossed over: his great deeds, which have carried captive the 
popular imagination, remain. 

Not that he was altogether and irredeemably depraved. Not 
that there have not been worse men. We are bound, too, to 
take into account the time and the circumstances in which he 
found himself. Our contention is against his being decorated 
with the title of a saint. He was attached to his own worthless 
family, and generous on occasions to his friends ; he was beloved 
by the masses for his popular manners. He really seems to have 
had views on the subject of the Deity in advance of his age, 
though whether this lessens or enhances his guilt it is for the 
reader to determine. “Then he composed such beautiful 
psalms!” This is generally held to be a complete answer to 
everything which can be alleged against him. But, granting 
that he wrote them all, this kind of defence reminds us of what 
we have heard said in relation toa distinguished living lawyer— 
“Tf any one remarks that So-and-so has made a false statement 
in opening his case, tle answer always is, ‘Oh, but he teaches in 
a Sunday-school !’” This contrast between a deeply religious 
instinct, breaking out in hymns and spiritual songs and pas- 
sionate confessions of sin when the soul’s eye is turned inwards 
in moments of seclusion, and conduct the reverse of religious 
under the influence of the world’s contact, is to be met with 
every day. In David this instinct was united to poetical powers 
of the highest order, enabling him to give utterance to the lofty 
thoughts which moved his soul in the closet, but had little effect 
upon his active life. Not that we suppose him for a moment to 
have been a hypocrite. He doubtless felt all that he composed 
at the time of its composition, Some of the sublimest moral 
dissertations in existence are from the pen of Seneca, and 
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Cranmer assisted in the compilation of a Liturgy which ranks 
deservedly next to the Bible. We think it would be a mistake 
to charge these two men with hypocrisy when they wrote: yet 
certainly the life of neither of them can be held up as an ex- 
ample. Sir Samuel Baker has given us the spoken meditation 
of an Arab Sheik, worthy of insertion in the Book of Job; yet 
we should not be surprised to learn that the Sheik in question 
immediately afterwards rode off to pillage a caravan. Yet, after 
all, in these beautiful compositions which bear the name of David 
a great deal of the writer’s worse self makes its appearance. Every 
species of destruction is invoked upon his enemies, who are at the 
same time the enemies of the Lord. Everywhere the ignorance 
natural to the age manifests itself. God is essentially the God of 
David and of the Hebrew race. The rest of the world are so much 
vermin, created to be hunted down and worried and knocked on 
the head by Israel. God is to be propitiated with fatlings aud 
rams and bullocks and goats. However, we are not disposed to 
deny that the existence of the Davidic Psalms does certainly 
constitute a phenomenon when compared with the life of the 
writer as it has been handed down to us. Our own explanation 
would be one favourable to David, for we do not believe that he 
was in reality so bad a man as the priestly historians have un- 
wittinyly painted him: though in speaking of him we have felt 
ourselves bound to adhere strictly to their narratives. Not the 
least singular part of this pleuomenon is to be found in the fact 
that a man who could utter such sublime thoughts about the 
Deity should at times fall a victim to superstitions worthy only 
of a savage. He seems—though this is not absolutely certain— 
to have been one of the company who “ prophesied” in a state of 
nudity with Samuel and Saul and other “ prophets” who had 
received what the Wesleyans tem “a call:’ a filthy practice, 
afterwards imitated by Isaiah and Micah. However, if he did 
this, it was in his youth, In his mature years we have seen how 
he consulted on his expeditions a magical ephod, containing 
there is strong reason to suppose, the image of a scarabzus, or 
mystical Egyptian beetle. Later on we find him dancing, again 
naked, and this time in public and before females, in honour of 
the ark, and very properly rebuked for thus “shamelessly un- 
covering himself” by his wife Michal, whom the priest-historian 
records to have been struck with barrenness for this utterance of 
sober sense and womanly decency! We should not have been 
surprised to read of such a performance as this last on the part 
of Rehoboam or Manasseh. But we are surprised to meet with it 
in the history of David. We are accustomed to contemplate 
him as savage and bloodthirsty, but we are conscious of a kind 
of shock on observing him to be ridiculous. And yet it might 
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have been well for him if he had never done worse than lower 
the dignity of the crown and outrage the feelings of respectable 
people; if he had danced naked in public a little more often, 
and put under the harrow and the axe fewer of his enemies—if 
absorbed in his dervish-like yells and capers he had forgotten 
to murder his legitimate princes and to corrupt his son with 
his last breath, like a Parthian dart of wickedness shot behind 
him— 

Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedisset 

Tempora sevitiz claras quibus abstulit orbi 

Illustresque animas impune et vindice nullo! 


Art. II.—Prnpar. 


1. Pindari Carmina. DIssEn, revised by SCHNEIDEWIN. 
2. Bergk. Poete Lyrict Greci. ParsI. Pindari Carmina. 


INDAR, in spite of his great popularity among the Greeks, 
P offers no exception to the rule that we know but little of 
the lives of the illustrious poets and artists of the world. 
His parents belonged to the town of Cynoscephale; but 
Pindar himself resided at Thebes, and speaks of Thebes as 
his native place—O7a parep tua. That his father was called 
Daiphantus appears tolerably certain: and we may fix the date 
of his birth at about 522 B.c. He lived to the age of seventy- 
nine ; so that the flourishing period of his life exactly coincides 
with the great Persian struggle, in which he lived to see 
Hellas victorious. He had three children—a son, Daiphantus, 
and two daughters, Eumetis and Protomache. His family was 
among the noblest and most illustrious of Thebes, forming a 
branch of the ancient house of the Aigeide, who settled both at 
Thebes and Sparta in heroic times, and offshoots from whom 
were colonists of Thera and Cyrene. Thus many of the heroes 
celebrated by Pindar, and many of the illustrious men to whom 
he dedicates his odes, were of his own kin. Genius for the arts 
seems to have been hereditary in the family of Pindar, as it was 
in that of Stesichorus and of Simonides: therefore, when the 
youth showed an aptitude for poetry, his father readily acceded 
to his wishes, and sent him to Athens to learn the art of com- 
posing for the chorus from Lasos, the then famous but now for- 
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gotten antagonist of the bard of Ceos. Before his twentieth 

ar, Pindar returned to Thebes and took, it is said, instruction 
ie the poetesses Myrtis and Corinna. To this period of his 
artistic career belongs the oft-told tale, according to which 
Corinna bade her pupil interweave myths with his panegyrics, 
and when, following her advice, he produced an ode in which he 
had exhausted all the Theban legends, told him rj yet dev 
omeipey GAA wy SAW TH OvraKy, that one ought to sow with the 
hand and not with the whole sack. Against both Myrtis and 
Corinna, Pindar entered the lists of poetical contest. Corinna is 
reported to have beaten him five times, and never to have been 
vanquished by her more illustrious rival. Pausanias hints that 
she owed her victories to her beauty, and to the fact that she 
wrote in a broad Molic dialect, more suited to the ears of her 
judges than Pindar’s Doric style. The same circumstance which 
ensured her this temporary triumph may have caused her ulti- 
mate neglect. The fragment we possess of Corinna— 


pepgopn Se Ki) Avyotpay Metprid? iovya 
ort Bava gove’ tBa Tevdaporo ror eprv. 


“I blame the clear-voiced Myrtis for that, a woman, she con- 
tended against Pindar,” is curiously at variance with her own 
practice. Its Holisms prove how local and provincial her lan- 
guage must have been. 

The history of Pindar’s life is the record of his poetical com- 
positions. He was essentially a professional artist, taking no 
active part in politics, letting out his muse for hire, and study- 
ing to perfect his poetry all through the perilous days of Salamis 
and Platea—like Michael Angelo, who went on modelling and 
hewing through the sack of Rome, the fall of Florence, the de- 
cline of Italian freedom, with scarce a word to prove the anguish 
of his patriot soul. Pindar, unlike his fellow-countrymen, did 
not side with the Persians, but felt enthusiasm for Athens, the 
tpecaua "EXXadog, as he calls her in a dithyramb* (fr. 4). For 
this he was made Proxenos of Athens, and received a present of 
10,000 drachmas, It is also said that the Thebans fined him 
for his implied reflections upon them, and that Athens paid the 
debt. These faets, if true, testify to the post of honour which a 
mighty poet occupied in Hellas, when the vou et preeterea nihil 
of a bard, inspired indeed by muses, but dependent on a patron 
for his bread, was listened to with such jealous ears by the rulers 
of great cities. The last Isthmian ode shows in what a noble 
spirit Pindar felt the dangers of Hellas during her deadly strife 





* This and all references are made to Bergk’s text of Pindar. 
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with Persia, and how he could scarcely breathe for anxiety until 
the stone of Tantalus suspended over her had been arrested, 
In the Proemium he says :— 


“ For Cleander and his prime of beauty let some one, O ye youths, 
bear the glorious meed of toil to the splendid portals of his sire Tele- 
sarchus, the revel-song, which pays him for his Isthmian victory and 
for his might in Nemean games. For him I too, though grieved in 
soul, am asked to call upon the golden muse, Freed as we are from 
mighty griefs, let us not fall into the bereavement of victorious crowns, 
hor nurse our cares: but ceasing from vain sorrows, spread we honeyed 
song abroad thus after our great trouble: forasmuch as of a truth 
some god hath turned aside the stone of Tantalus which hung above 
our heads—intolerable suffering for Hellas. Me verily the passing away 
of dread hath cured not of all care: yet it isever better to notice what 
is present: fur treacherous time is hung above the lives of men, rolling 
the torrent of: their days. Still, with freedom on our side, men can 
cure even these evils; and it is our duty to attend to wholesome 
hope.” 


Pindar passed his time chiefly at Thebes, where his home was. 
But he also visited the different parts of Greece, frequently stay- 
ing at Delphi, where the iron chair on which he sat and sang, 
was long preserved; and also journeying to the houses of his 
patrons—Hiero of Syracuse, and presumably Theron of Agri- 
gentum, and perhaps, too, Alexander of Macedon. Olympia must 
have often received him as a guest, as well as the island of Aiyina, 
where he had many friends, Oudes were sent by him to Cyrene, 
to Ceos, to Rhodes—on what tablets, we may wonder, adorned 
with what caligraphy from Pindar’s stylus, in what casket worthy 
of the man who loved magnificence? The Rhodians inscribed 
his seventh Olympian—that most radiant panegyric of the sea- 
born isle of Helios—in letters of gold on the walls of their temple 
of the Lindian Athene. In the midst of his artistic labours, and 
while serving many patrons, Pindar, as we shall see, preserved 
his dignity and loftiness of moral character. The sale of his 
poems failed to reduce him to the level of sycophancy or flattery. 
He mingled panegyrics at so much the strophé with sharp 
admonitions and rebukes. Pindar is said to have died in the 
theatre at Corinth, in the arms of Theoxenos, a youth whom he 
loved greatly, and whom he has praised in the most sublime 
strains for his beauty in a Skolion, the fragment of which we 
possess. Anacreon choked by a grape-stone, Sophocles breathing 
out his life together with the passionate lamentations of Anti- 
gone, Aischylus killed on the sea-shore by the eagle whose 
flight he had watched, Empedocles committing his fiery but 
turbid spirit to the flames of Etna, Sappho drowning her sorrows 
in the surf of the Leucadian sea, Ibycus the poet-errant, mur- 
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dered by land robbers, Euripides torn to pieces like his own 
Pentheus, Archilochus honoured in his death by an oracle that 
cursed his battle-foe, Pindar amid the plaudits of the theatre 
sinking back into the arms of his Theoxenos and dying in a 
noontide blaze of glory—these are the appropriate and dramatic 
endings which the literary gossips among the Greeks, always 
inventively ingenious, ascribed to some of their chief poets. Se 
non son veri, son ben trovati. 

Some purely legendary details show the estimation in which 
Pindar was held by his countrymen. Multitudes of bees are 
said to have settled on his lips when he was an infant. Pan 
chose a hymn of his and sang it on the mountains, honouring a 
mortal port with his divine voice. The Mother of the gods took 
up her dwelling at his door. Lastly, we have the famous story 
of the premonition of his death in dreams—a legend of peculiar 
significance, when we remember that Pindar, like Sir ‘Thomas 
Browne, believed that “we are more than ourselves in our 
sleep,” and wrote : 


“ All by happy fate attain 
The end that frees them from their pain ; 
And the body yields to death, 
But the shape of vital breath 
Still in life continueth ; 
It alone is heaven’s conferring : 
Sleeps it when the limbs are stirring. 
But when they sleep, in many dreams it shows 


The coming consummation both of joys and woes.’’* 
fo] 


Just before his death, then, Pindar sent to inquire of the 
oracle of Ammon what was best for man. Ere the answer 
came, Persephone appeared to him in his sleep, and told him 
that he should shortly know by experience—indeed, that he had 
already sclved the doubt in his last ode. Thereby Pindar knew 
that death was in store for him ; since he had written that it was 
best for men to die, Persephone added, that he should praise her 
in her own reali, though on earth he had not done so. The 
hymn which Pindar composed for Persephone in Hades, was 
dictated to a Theban woman by his ghost—so runs the tale—and 
written down.« After his death, Pindar received more than heroic 
honours. They kept his iron chair at Delphi; and the priest of 
Phebus, before he shut the temple gates, cried, “Let Pindar 
the poet go in to the banquet of the god.” At Athens his statue 
was erected at the public cost, At Thebes his house was spared 


in the ruin of two sieges : 








* Translated by Conington, from Fragment ii. of Dirges. 
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“ Lift not thy spear against the Muse’s bower; 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindar, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.” 


At Rhodes, as we have seen, an ode of his was sculptured on the 
temple walls of Pallas. Throughout the future, as long as 
Greek poetry endured, he was known emphatically by the title 
of 6 AupiKdc. 

Pindar was famous, as these semi-mythical stories about his 
infancy and old age indicate, for piety. Unlike Horace, who 
calls himself Parcus deoruwm cultor et infrequens, Pindar was a 
devout and steadfast servant of his country’s gods, He dedicated 
a shrine or patpwov near his own house to the Mother of the 
gods, a statue to Zeus Ammon in Libya, and one to Hermes in 
the Theban agora. The whole of his poetry is impregnated 
with a lively sense of the divine in the world. Accepting the 
religious traditions of his ancestors with simple faith, he adds more 
of spiritual severity and of mystical morality, than we find in 
Homer. Yet he is not superstitious or credulous. He can afford 
to criticise the Myths like Xenophanes and Plato, refusing to 
believe that a blessed god could be a glutton. In Pindar 
indeed we see the fine flower of Hellenic religion, free from 
slavish subservience to creeds and ceremonies, capable of extract- 
ing sublime morality from mythical legends, and adding to the 
old glad joyousness of the Homeric faith a deeper and more 
awful perception of superhuman mysteries. The philosophical 
scepticism which in Greece, after the age of Pericles, corroded 
both the fabric of mythology and the indistinct doctrines of 
theological monotheism, had not yet begun to act. 

Passing to the poetry of Pindar, we have a hard task before 
us. What can be said adequate to such atheme? What can be left 
unsaid of the many thoughts that ought to be expressed? At the 
time of Pindar’s youth, lyrical poetry in Greece was sinking into 
mannerism. He, by the force of his originality, gave it a wholly 
new direction, and, coming last of the great Dorian lyrists, taught 
posterity what sort of thing an ode should be. The grand pre- 
eminence of Pindar as an artist was due in a great measure to 
his personality. Frigid, austere, and splendid; not genial like 
that of Simonides, not passionate like that of Sappho, not acrid 
like that of Archilochus; hard as adamant, rigid in moral firm- 
ness, glittering with the strong keen light of snow; haughty, 
aristocratic, magnificent—the unique personality of the man 
Pindar, so irresistible in its influence, so hard to characterize, is 
felt. in every strophé of his odes. In his isolation and elevation 
Pindar stands like some fabled, heaven-a spiring peak—a Matter- 
horn of solid gold conspicuous from afar, girdled at the base with 
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ice and snow, beaten by winds, wreathed round with steam and 
vapour, jutting a sharp and dazzling outline into cold blue 
ether. Few things that have life dare to visit him at his grand 
altitude. Glorious with sunlight and with stars, touched by rise 
and set of day with splendour, he shines when other lesser 
heights are dulled. Pindar among his peers is solitary. He 
had no communion with the poets of his day. He is the eagle, 
Simonides and Bacchylides are jackdaws. He soars to the em- 
pyrean; they haunt the valley mists. Noticing this rocky, 
barren, severe, glittering solitude of Pindar’s soul, critics have not 
unfrequently complained that his. poems are devoid of individual 
interest. Possibly they have failed to comprehend and appre- 
ciate the nature of this sublime and distant genius, whose 
character, in truth, is just as marked as that of Dante or of 
Michael Angelo. 

Since we have indulged in one metaphor in the vain attempt 
to enter into some rapport with Pindar, let us proceed to 
illustrate the Pindaric influence —the impression produced 
by a sympathetic study of his odes upon the imagination 
saturated with all that is peculiar in his gorgeous style—by 
the deliberate expansion of some similes, which are by no means 
mere ornaments of rhetoric, but illustrations carefully selected 
from the multitude of images forced upon the mind during a 
detailed perusal of his poetry. One of the common names for 
Pindar is the Theban Eagle. This supplies us with the first 
image, which may be conveyed in the very words of Dante :* 


“In dreams I seemed to see an eagle hovering in air on wings of gold, 
with pinions spread and ready to swoop. I thought I was on the spot 
where Ganymede was taken from his comrades and borne aloft to the 
celestial consistory. I pondered—peradventure the great bird only 
strikes this hill, and peradventure scorns to snatch elsewhere his prey. 
Then it seemed to me that, after wheeling awhile, it swooped, terrible 
like lightning, and caught me up into the sphere of flame; and there 
I thought that it and I both burned; and so fiercely did the fire in 
my imagination blaze, that sleep no longer could endure, but broke.” 


This simile describes the rapidity and fierceness of Pindar’s 
spirit, the atmosphere of empyreal splendour into which he bears 
us with strong,wings and clinging talons. Another image may 
be borrowed from Horace,t who says: 
“ Fervet immensusque ruit profundo Pindarus ore :”” 

likening the poet to a torrent, unrestrained, roaring to the woods 
and precipices with a thundrous voice. This image does not, 
like the other, fix our attention upon the quality peculiar to 





* Purg. ix. 19. t Carm. iv. 2. 
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Pindar among all the poets of the world—splendour, fire, the 
blaze of pure effulgence. But it does suggest another charae- 
teristic, which is the stormy violence of his song, that chafes 
within its limits and seems unable to alvance quickly enough in 
spite of its speed. This vio'ence of Pindar’s style, as of some 
snow-swollen Alpine stream, the hungry Arve or death-cold 
Lutschine, leaping and raging among granite boulders, has mis- 
led Horace into the notion that Pindar’s odes are without 
metrical structure : 
“numerisque fertur 
Lege svlutis ;” 


whereas we know that, while pursuing his eagle-flight to the sun, 
or thundering along his torrent-path, Pindar steadily observed 
the laws of Strophé, Antistroplié, and Epode with consummate 
art. A third figure may be chosen from Pindar* himself. 


“As when a man takes from his wealthy hand a goblet foaming 
with the dew of the grape, and gives it with healths and pledges to 
his youthful son-in-law, to bear from one home to the other home, 
golden, the crown of his possessions, honouring the feast and glorifying 
his kin, and makes him in the eyes of the assembled friends to be 
admired for his harmonious wedlock ; so I, sending outpoured nectar, 
the Muse’s gift, to conquering heroes, the sweet fruit of the soul, 
greet them like gods, victors at Olympia and Pytho.” 


Then too he adds: “ With the lyre and with the various voices 
of flutest I come to Diagoras across the sea, chanting the wave- 
born daughter of the Cyprian goddess and the bride of Helios, 
island Rhodes.” In this passage we get a lively impression of 
some of the marked qualities of Pindar. Reading his poetry is 
like quaffing wine that bubbles in a bowl of gold. ‘Then too 
there is the picture of the poet, gorgeously attired, with his 
singing robes about him, erect upon the prow of a gilded galley, 
floating through dazzling summer-waves toward the island of his 
love, Rhodes or Sicily or Aiyina. The lyre and the flute send 
their clear sounds across the sea. We pass temple and citadel 
on shore and promontory. The banks of oars sweep the flashing 
brine. Meanwhile the mighty poet stretches forth his golden 
cup of song to greet the princes and illustrious athletes who 
await him on the marble quays. Reading Pindar is a progress 
of this pompous kind. Pindar, as one of his critics remarks, was 
born and reared in splendour: splendour became his vital atmo- 
sphere. The epithet p:AdyAaog which he gives to Girgenti, suits 


* 7th Ol. 
+ Compare this with the passage in Pythian, iii, 120—136, where Pindar 
describes himself loviay réuvwy Oadavvav. 
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himself. The splendour-loving Pindar is his name and title for 
all time. If we search the vocabulary of Pindar to find what 
phrases are most frequently upou his lips, we shall be struck with 
the great preponderance of all words to indicate radiance, mag- 
nificence, lustre. ‘To Pindar’s soul splendour was as elemental as 
harmony to Milton’s. Of the Graces, Aglaia must have been his 
favourite. Nor, love as he did the gorgeousness of wealth, was it 
mere transitory pomp, the gauds and trappings of the world, 
which he admired. There must be something to stir the depths 
of his soul—beauty of person, or perfection of art, or moral 
radiance, or ideal grandeur. The blaze of real magnificence 
draws him as the sun attracts the eagle ; he does not flit moth- 
like about the glimmer of mere ephemeral lights. 

After these three figures, which illustrate the fiery flight, the 
torrent-fulness, the intoxicating charm of Pindar, one remains 
by which the magnetic force and tumult of his poetry may be 
faintly adumbrated. He who has watched a sunset attended 
by the pas-ing of a thunderstorm in the outskirts of the Alps, 
from some height like the Rigi or the Monte Generoso, or from 
the meadow-slopes of Berchtesgaden—who has seen the distant 
ranges of the mountains alternately obscured by cloud and 
blazing with the concentrated radiance of the sinking sun, while 
drifting scuds of hail and rain, tawny with sunlight, glistening 
with broken rainbows, clothe peak and precipice and forest in 
the golden veil of flame-irradiated vapour—who has heard the 
thunder bellow in the thwarting folds of hills, and watched the 
lightning, like a suake’s tongue, flicker at intervals amid gloom 
and glory—knows in nature's language what Pindar teaches 
with the tongue of art. It is only by an inflated metaphor like 
this that any attempt to realize the Sturm und Drang of 
Pindar’s style ‘can be communicated. Go still farther afield in 
search of similes: fancy yourself playing such a motette as 
Mozart’s Splendente te Deus in the Chapel of Mont St. Michel, 
which is built like a lighthouse on a rock, at the bottom of 
which the sea is churning in a tempest—and perhaps the ima- 
ginative equivalent will be still more complete. But a truce to 
this fanciful building up of similes! In plain critical language, 
Pindar combiyes the strong flight of the eagle, the irresistible 
force of the torrent, the richness of Greek wine, the majestic 
pageantry of Nature in one of her sublimer moods. 

Like all the great lyrists of the Dorian School, Pindar com- 
posed Odes of various species—Hymns, Prosodia, Parthenia, 
Threnoi, Skolia, Dithyrambs, as well as Epinikia. Of all but 
the Epinikian odes we have only inconsiderable fragments left ; 
yet these are sublime and beautiful enough to justify us in 
believing that Pindar surpassed his rivals in the Threnos and 
(Vol. XCVIIL. No. CXCIV.}—New Seauzs, Vol. XLII. No. IL. Y 
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the Skolion as far as in the Epinikian Ode. Forty-four of his 
poems we possess entire—fourteen Olympians, twelve Pythians, 
eleven Nemeans, seven Isthmians. Of the occasions which led 
to the composition of these odes something must be said. The 
Olympian games were held in Elis once in five years, during 
the summer: their prize was a wreath of wild olive. The 
Pythian games were held in spring, on the Crisszean plain, once 
in five years: their prizes were a. wreath of laurel and a palm. 
The Nemean games were held in the groves of Nemea, near 
Cleone, in Argolis, once in three years: their prize was a wreath 
of parsley. The Isthmian games were held at Corinth once in 
three years: their prize was a wreath of pine, native to the spot. 
The Olympian festival honoured Zeus; that of Pytho, Phoebus ; 
that of Nemea, Zeus; that of the Isthmus, Poseidon. Originally 
they were all of the nature of a ravnyipic or national assembly 
at the shrine of some deity local to the spot, or honoured there 
with more than ordinary reverence. The Isthmian games in 
particular retained a special character: instituted for an Ionian 
deity, whose rites the men of Elis refused to acknowledge, they 
failed to unite the whole Greek race. The Greek games, like the 
Zwing-feste and shooting matches of Switzerland, served as re- 
curring occasions of reunion and fellowship. Their influence in 
preserving a Panhellenic feeling was very marked. During the 
time of the feast, and before and after, for a sufficient number of 
days to allow of travellers journeying to and from Olympia and 
Delphi, hostilities were suspended through Hellas; safe conduct 
was given through all states to pilgrims. One common religious 
feeling animated all the Greeks at these seasons: they met in 
rivalry, not of arms on the battle-tield, but of personal prowess in 
the lists. And though the various families of the Hellenic stock 
were never united, yet their games gave them a common object, 
aud tended to the diffusion of ideas. 

Let us pause to imagine the scene which the neighbourhood of 
Olympia must have presented, as the great Derby-day of the 
Greek race approached—a Derby-day, however, consecrated by 
religion, dignified by patriotic pride, adorned with Art. The 
full blaze of summer is overhead ; plain and hill-side afford no 
shade but what the spare branches of the olive and a few spread- 
ing pines afford. Along the roads throng pilgrims and deputies, 
private persons journeying modestly, and public ambassadors 
gorgeously equipped at the expense of their state. Strangers 
from Sicily or Cyrene or Magua Greecia, land from galleys on the 
coast of Elis. Then there are the athletes with their trainmers—men 
who have been in rude exercise for the prescribed ten months, 
and whose limbs are in the bloom of manly or of boyish strength. 
Sages, like Gorgias or Prodikus or Protagoras, are on their way, 
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escorted by bands of disciples, eager to engage each other in 
debate beneath the porticoes of the Olympian Zeus. Thales or 
Anaxagoras arrives, big with a new theory of the universe. His- 
torians like Herodotus are carrying their scrolls to read before 
assembled Hellas. Epic poets and rhapsodes are furnished with 
tales of heroes, freshly coined from their own brains, or conned 
with care from Homer. Rich men bring chariots for racing or 
display ; the more a man spends at Olympia, the more he honours 
his native city. Women, we need not doubt, are also on the 
road—Hetaire from Corinth and Cyprus and Ionia. Sculptors 
bring models of their skill. Potters exhibit new shapes of vases, 
with scrolls of honeysuckle wreathing round the pictured image 
of some handsome boy, to attract the eyes of buyers. Painters 
have their tablets and colours ready. Apart from these more 
gay and giddy servants of the public taste, are statesmen and 
diplomatists, plenipotentiaries despatched to feel the pulse of 
Hellas, negotiators seeking opportunities for safe discussion of 
the affairs of rival cities. Every active brain or curious eye, or 
wanton heart, or well-trained limb, or skilful hand, or knavish 
wit may find its fit employment here. .A medizval pilgrimage to 
St. James of Compostella or St. Thomas of Canterbury was no- 
thing to this exodus of wit in Greece. 

As they approached Olympia, a splendid scene burst upon the 
travellers’ eyes—the plain of Elis, rich, deep-meadowed, hoary 
with olive trees. One cried to the other, There is the hill of 
Cronios! There is the grove of Altis! Thither flows Alpheus 
to the sea! Those white and glittering statues are the portraits 
of the victors! That temple is the house of everlasting Zeus ; 
beneath its roof sits the Thunderer of Pheidias! Every step 
made the journey more exciting. By the bed of the Alpheus, 
tawny in midsummer with dusty oleander-blossoms, the pilgrims 
passed. At last they entered the precincts of Olympian Zeus: 
the sacred enclosure is alive with men; the statues among the 
trees are scarcely more wonder-worthy in their glittering marble 
than are the bodies of the athletes moving beneath them. ‘The 
first preoccupation of every Greek who visited Olympia, was 
to see the statue of Zeus. Not to have gazed upon this master- 
piece of Pheidias was, according to a Greek proverb, the unhap- 
piness of life. * In this, his greatest work, the Athenian sculptor 
touched the highest point of art, and incarnated the most sublime 
conception of Greek religious thought. ‘The god was seated on 
his throne ; but, even so, the image rose to the height of forty 
feet, wrought of pure ivory and gold. At his feet stood figures 
symbolical of victory in the Olympian games; among them the 
portrait of Pantarkes, himself a victor, the youth whom Pheidias. 
loved. In designing his great statue the sculptor had in mind 
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those lines of Homer which describe Zeus nodding his ambrosial 
locks, and shaking Olympus. That he had succeeded in pre- 
senting to the eye all that the Greek race could imagine of god- 
like power and holiness and peace, was attested not only by the 
universal voice of Hellas, but also by the Romans who gazed as 
conquerors upon the god. Lucius Paulus Aimilius, we are told, 
after the battle of Pydna, swept Greece, and coming to Olympia, 
saw the Pheidian Zeus. He shuddered, and exclaimed that he 
had set mortal eyes upon the deity incarnate. Yet Paulus was 
a Roman trampling with his legionaries the subject states of 
fallen Hellas. Cicero,* too, proclaimed that Pheidias had copied 
nothing human, but had carved the ideal image existing in an 
inspired mind. 

Zeus, it must be remembered, was the supreme god of the 
Aryan race, the purest divinity of the Greek cultus. He was 
called Father, Sire of gods and men. Therefore his presence in 
the Panhellenic temple was peculiarly appropriate and awe- 
inspiring. We may imagine the feelings of an athlete coming to 
struggle for the fame of his own city, when he first approached 
this statue in the august Olympian shrine. The games were held 
at the time of a full moon; through the hypzthral opening of 
the temple-roof fell the silver rays aslant upon’ those solemn 
lineaments, making the glow of ivory and gold more solemn in 
the dimness of a wondrous gloom. 

Presidents chosen from the people of Elis and named 
Hellanodikai, awarded the prizes and controlled the conduct of 
the games. From their decision, in cases of doubt, there was a 
final appeal to the assembly of Elis. In the morning the heralds 
opened the lists with thist proclamation: “Now begins the 
contest of the noble games ; time tells you to delay no longer.” 
When the runners were ready, the heralds started them with 
these words, “ Put your feet to the line and run.” At the end 
of the day they cried, “ Now ceases the contest of the nobie 
games ; time tells you to delay no longer.” The victor was 
crowned with wild olives, and led by his friends to the temple of 
Zeus. On the way they shouted the old Archilochian chorus, 
thvedXa KaAXlvixe, to which Pindar alludes in the beginning of 
his 9th Olympian: “The song of Archilochus sounded at 
Olympia, the triple cry of Hail Victorious! was enough for 
Epharmostos, leading the revel by the Cronian hill with his 
_ bold comrades. But now, from the far-darting bows of the 
Muses approach Zeus of the blazing thunder and the holy jut- 
ting land of Elis with these mightier shafts.” Sacrifice and 
banquet took place in the evening; and happy was the athlete 
who, in this supreme moment, was greeted by Pindar with atten- 





* Orat. ii. 9. t Bergk, Poet Lyrici, p. 1301. 
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dant chorus and musicians of the flute and lyre. Three Olym- 
pians, which seem to have been composed and chanted on the 
spot, survive—the 4th, the 8th, the 10th. The Proemia to 
these odes, two of which are remarkably short, indicating the 
haste in which they had been prepared, sufficiently establish this 
fact. “Supreme hurler of the thunderbolt that never tires, 
Zeus! Thy festival recurring with the season brings me with 
sound of lyre and song to witness august games.” “ Parent of 
golden-crowned contests, Olympia, mistress of truth,” &c. But 
it could not be expected that the more elaborate of Pindar’s com- 
positions should be ready on such occasions. It usually happened 
that the victor either found Pindar at Olympia, or sent a message 
to him at Thebes, and bespoke an ode, adding gifts in accordance 
with the poet’s rank and fame. Then Pindar composed his 
Epinikian, which was sung when the conqueror returned to his 
own city. The ode would be repeated on successive anniversaries 
at banquets, sacrificial festivals, and processions in honour of the 
victory. The 9th Olympian, which has been already quoted, 
was, for example, sung at a banquet in honour of Epharmostos 
of Opus, after the altar of Ajax, son of Oileus, had been crowned. 
Pindar, as we find from frequent allusions in the odes, had such 
a press of work that he often delayed sending his poems at the 
proper time, and had to excuse himself for neglect. In the 
second Isthmian he records a delay of two years. We may add 
that he did not disdain to accept money for his toil. In the 
11th Pythian he says: ‘‘ Muse, it is thy part, since thou hast 
contracted to give thy voice for gold, to set it going in various 
ways.” In the Proemium to the second Isthmian he somewhat 
bitterly laments the necessity that made him sell his songs. 


“The men of old, Thrasybulus, who climbed the chariot of the 
gold-crowned Muses, and received a famous lyre, lightly shot their 
arrows of honey-vviced hymns in praise of boys, of him whose beauty 
kept the summer bloom of youth, that sweetest souvenir of Aphrodite 
throned in joy. For the Muse as yet loved not gain, nor worked for 
hire, nor were sweet and tender songs with silvered faces sold by 
Terpsichore. But now she bids us keep the Argive’s speech in mind; 
and verily it hits the truth; that Money, Money, Money makes the 
man. He spoke it when deserted of his riches and his friends.” 


Yet we must not suppose that Pindar sang slavishly the praise 
of every bidder. He was never fulsome in his panegyric. He 
knew how to mingle eulogy with admonition. If his theme be 
the wealth of a tyrant like Hiero, he reminds him of the dangers 
of ambition and the crime of avarice. Arkesilaus of Cyrene is 
warned* to remit his sentence of banishment in favour of a 





* Pyth. iv. 263, 
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powerful exile. Victors, puffed up with the pride of their achieve- 
ments, hear from him how variable is the life of man, how all 
men are mere creatures of a day. Handsome youths are ad- 
monished to beware of lawlessness and shun incontinence. Thus 
Pindar, while suiting his praises to the persons celebrated, 
always interweaves an appropriate precept of morality. There 
was nothing that he hated more than flattery and avarice, and 
grasping after higher honours than became his station. In him 
more than in any other poet, were apparent the Greek virtues of 
:bKoopuia, cuxppocbyn, and all the qualities which were summed up 
in the motto undiv ayav. Those who are curious to learn Pindar’s 
opinions on these points may consult the following passages :* 
Nem. viii. 32; Nem. vii. 95; Pyth. xi. 50; Isthm. vii. 40; Isthm. 
v. 14; and lastly, Pyth. x. 22, which contains this truly beautiful 
description of a thoroughly successful life, as imagined by a 
Greek : 


“ That man is happy and songworthy by the skilled, who, victorious 
by might of hand or vigour of foot, achieves the greatest prizes with 
daring and with strength; and who in his lifetime sees his son, while 
yet a boy, crowned happily with Pythian wreaths. The brazen 
heaven, it is true, is inaccessible to him; but whatsoever joys we race 
of mortals touch, he reaches to the farthest voyage.” * 


With this we may compare the story of happy lives told by 
Croesus to Solon, and the celebrated four lines of Simonides :— 
“ Health is best fora mortal man; next beauty ; thirdly, well- 
gotten wealth ; fourthly, the pleasure of youth among friends.” 





* “ Hateful of a truth, even in days of old, was treacherous blandishment, 
attendant of wily words, designing guile, mischief-making slander, which loves 
to wrest the splendour of fame and to maintain the unreal honours of ignoble 
men. Never may such be my temper, Zeus, our father! but may I follow the 
plain paths of life, that, dying, I may leave no foul fame to my children. Some 
pray for gold, aud some for vast lands ; but I to please my countrymen, and so 
to hide my limbs beneath the earth, praising where praise is due, and saving 
blame for sinful men. Virtue grows and blooms, like a tree that shoots up 
under fostering dews, when skilled men and just raise it towards the liquid 
air.” “Among my fellow-citizens I look with brightness in my eye, 
not having overstepped due bounds, and having removed from before my feet 
all violence. May future time come kindly to me.” ** May I obtain 
from heaven the desire of what is right, aiming at things within my powers in 
my prime of life. For finding, as I do, that the middle status m a city 
flourishes with more lasting prosperity, I depreciate the lot of kings, and [ 
aspire to excellence within the scope of all.” “ Passing the pleasure 
of the days I gently glide toward old age and man’s destined end: for all alike 
we die: yet is our fortune unequal ; and if a man seek far, short is his strength 
to reach the brazen seat of the gods: verily winged Pegasus cast his lord 
Bellerophon, who sought to come into the dwellings of the heaven, unto the 
company of Zeus.” ..... “Seek not to be Zeus..... mortal fortunes 
are for mortal men.” 
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Closely connected with Pindar’s ethical beliefs were his reli- 
gious notions, which were both peculiar and profound. Two 
things with regard to his theology deserve especial notice—its 
conscious criticism of existing legends, and its strong Pythago- 
rean bias, both combined with true Hellenic orthodoxy in all 
essentials. One of the greatest difficulties in forming an exact 
estimate of the creed of a philosophical Greek intellect, is to 
know how to value the admixture of scientific scepticism on the 
one hand, and of purer theism on the other. About Pindar’s 
time the body of Hellenic mythology was being invaded by a 
double process of destructive and constructive criticism. Xeno- 
phanes, for example, very plainly denounced as absurd the an- 
thropomorphic Pantheon made in the image of man, while he 
endeavoured to substitute a cultus of the One God, indivisible 
and incognisable. Plato still further developed the elements 
suggested by Xenophanes. But there was some inherent inca- 
pacity in the Greek intellect for arriving at monotheism by a 
process of rarefaction and purification. The destructive criticism 
which in Xenophanes, Pindar, and Plato had assailed the grosser 
myths, dwindled into unfruitful scepticism. The attempts at 
constructing a rational theosophy ended in metaphysics. Morality 
was studied as a separate branch of investigation, independent of 
destructive criticism and religious construction. Meanwhile the 
popular polytheism continued to flourish, though enfeebled, de- 
generate, and disconnected from the nobier impulses of poetry and 
art. In Pindar the process of decadence had not begun. He stood 
at the very apex which it was possible for a religious Greek to 
reach—combining the esthetically ennobling enthusiasm for the 
old Greek deities with so much critical activity as enabled him 
to reject the grosser myths, and with that moderate amount of 
theological mysticism which the unassisted intellect of the Greeks 
seemed capable of receiving without degeneracy into puerile su- 
perstition. The first Olympiau ode contains the most decided 
passages in illustration of his critical independence of judg- 


ment: 


“ Impossible is it for me to call one of the blessed ones a glutton : 
I stand aloof: loss hath often overtaken evil speakers.” 


Again : 


“Truly many things are wonderful; and it may be that in some 
cases fables dressed up with cunning fictions beyond the true account 
falsify the traditions of men. But Grace of Song, which is the author 
of all delicious things for mortals, by giving to these myths acceptance, 
ofttimes makes even what is incredible to be credible: but succeeding 
time gives the most certain evidence of truth; and for a man to speak 
nobly of the gods is seemly ; for so the blame is less.” 
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These two passages suffice to prove how freely Pindar handled 
the myths, not indeed exposing them to the corrosive action of 
mere scepticism, but testing them* by the higher standard of the 
healthy human conscience. When he refuses to believe that the 
immortals were cannibals and eat the limbs of Pelops, he is like 
a rationalist avowing his disbelief in the doctrine of eternal dam- 
nation. His doubt does not proceed from irreligion, but from 
faith in the immutable holiness of. the gods, who set the ideal 
standard of human morality. What seems to him false in the 
myths, he attributes to the accretions of ignorant opinion and 
vain fancy round the truth. 

The mystical element of Pindar’s creed, whether we call it 
Orphic or Pythagorean, is remarkable for a definite belief in the 
future life, including a system of rewards and punishments, for 
the assertion of the supreme tribunal of conscience,t and finally, 
for a reliance on rites of purification. The most splendid pas- 
sage in which these opinions are expressed by Pindar, is that 
portion of the second Olympian, in which he describes the tor- 
ments-of the wicked and the blessings of the just beyond the 
grave :— : 


“ Among the dead, sinful souls at once pay penalty, and the crimes 
done in this realm of Zeus are judged beneath the earth by one who 
gives sentence under dire necessity. 

“ But the good, enjoving perpetual sunlight equally by night and 
day, receive a life mere free from woes than this of ours; they trouble 
not the earth with strength of hand, nor the water of the sea for 
scanty sustenance; but with the honoured of the gods, who delighted 
in the keeping of their oath, they pass a tearless age: the others bear 
woe on which no eye ean bear to look. Those who have thrice en- 
dured on either side the grave to keep their spirits wholly free from 
crime, journey on the road of Zeus to the tower of Cronos: where round 
the islands blow breezes ocean-borne: and flowers of gold burn some 
on the land from radiant trees, and others the wave feeds : with neck- 
laces whereof they twine their hands and brows, in the just decrees of 
Rhadamanthus, whom the father, the son of earth, has for a perpetual 
colleague, he who is the spouse of Khea throned above all gods. 





* Compare for a similar freedom of judgment Antigone’s famous speech on 
the unwritten Laws. 

+ The conscience forms a strong point in the ethical systems of many of 
the ancients, especially of Plato, of Lucretius, of Persius—authors otherwise 
dissimilar enough as representing three distinct species of thought. In My- 
thology it receives an imperfect embodiment in the Erinnys, who, however, 
are spiritual forces acting from without, rather than from within, upon the 
criminal. Purifying rites belonged to the Mysteries or réAera; they 
formed a prominent feature in the Ethics of Empedocles and Pythagoras, and 
an integral part of the cultus of Apollo and the nether deities. Philosophers 
like Plato rejected them as pertaining to ceremonial superstition. 
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“Peleus and Cadmus are numbered among these: and thither was 
Achilles brought by his mother when she swayed the heart of Zeus 
with prayer ; he who slew Hector, the invincible firm pillar of Troy, 


and gave Cyenus to death and Eo’s Athiopian son.” 


The following fragments from Threnoi* translated by Professor 


Conington: 


And again: 


For Pindar’s conception of the destinies of frail humanity, take 
this sublime but melancholy ending to an odet which has been 
full of triumphant exultation: “Brief is the growing time of joy 


“They from whom Persephone 


Due atonement shall receive 

For the things that made to grieve, 
To the upper sunlight she 
Sendeth back their souls once more, 
Svon as winters eight are o’er. 
From those blessed spirits spring 
Many a great and goodly king, 
Many a man of glowing might, 
Many a wise and learned wight: 
And while after days endure, 
Men esteem them heroes pure.” 


Shines for them the suh’s warm glow 
When ’tis darkness here below: 
And the ground before their towers, 
Meadow-land with purple flowers, 
Teems with incense-bearing treen, 
Teems with fruit of golden sheen. 
Some in steed and wrestling feat, 
Some in dice take pleasure sweet, 
Some in harping: at their side 
Blooms the spring in all her pride. 
Fragrance all about is blown 

O’er that country of desire, 
Ever as rich gifts are thrown 

Freely on the far-seen fire, 
Blazing from the altar-stone. 
* . * * * 
But the souls of the profane, 

Far from heaven removed below, 
Flit on earth in murderous pain 

’Neath the unyielding yoke of woe ; 
While pious spirits tenanting the sky 


Chant praises to the mighty one on high.” 





* Bunsen’s “God in History,” vol. ii. p. 144 and 136. + Pyth. viii. 
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for mortals, and briefly too doth its flower fall to earth shaken by 
fell fate. Things of a day! what are we—the great man, and 
the man of nought? A shadow’s dream is man. But when the 
splendour that God gives descends, then there remains a radiant 
light and gladsome light for mortals.” Compare with this the 
opening of the sixth Nemean: 


“One is the race of men, and one the race of gods; from one 
mother we both drew breath. But a total difference of force divides 
us, since man’s might is nought, while brazen heaven abideth a sure 
seat for aye. Nevertheless, we are not all unlike immortals either 
in our mighty soul or strength of limb, though we know not to what 
end of night or day our fate hath written down for us to run.” 


Passing to the consideration of Pindar purely as an artist, we 
may first examine the structure of his odes, and then illustrate 
the qualities of his poetry by reference to some of the more 
splendid Proemia and descriptions. The task which lay before 
him when he undertook to celebrate a victory at one of the Greek 
games, was this. Some rich man had won a race with his chariot 
and horses, or some strong man had conquered his competitors 
by activity or force of limb. Pindar had to praise the rich man 
for his wealth and liberality, the strong man for his endurance of 
training and personal courage or dexterity. In both cases the 
victor might be felicitated on his good fortune—on the piece of 
luck which had befallen him ; and if he were of comely person or 
illustrious blood, these also offered topics for congratulation. The 
three chief commonplaces of Pindar, therefore, are 6A/30¢, aperh, 
evrvxia, wealth or prosperity, manliness or spirit, and blessings 
independent of both, god-given, not acquired. But it could not be 
that a great poet should ring the changes only on these three 
subjects, or content himself with describing the actual contest, 
which probably he had not witnessed. Consequently Pindar 
illustrates his odes with myths or stories bearing more or less 
closely on the circumstances of his hero, Sometimes he celebrates 
the victor’s ancestry, as in the famous sixth Olympian in which 
the history of the Iamidz is given ; sometimes his city, as in the 
seventh Olympian where he describes the birthplace of Diagoras, 
the island Rhodes ; sometimes he dwells upon an incident in the 
hero’s life, as when in the third Pythian the illness of Hiero 
suggests the legend of Asklepios and Cheiron; sometimes a 
recent event, like the eruption of Etna, alluded to in the first 
Pythian, gives colour to his ode; sometimes as in the case of 
the last Pythian, where the story of Medusa is narrated, the 
legendary matter is introduced to specialize the nature of the 
contest. The victory itself is hardly touched upon: the allusions 
to dABog, aperh, evrvxia, though frequent and interwoven with 
the texture of the ode, are brief; the whole poetic fabric is so 
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designed as to be appropriate to the occasion and yet indepen- 
dent of it. Therefore Pindar’s odes have not perished with the 
memory of the events to which they owed their composition. 

Pindar’s peculiar treatment of the Epinikian ode may best 
be illustrated by analysing the structure of one or two of them. 
But first take this translation of one of the shorter and simpler 
of the series—the twelfth Pythian: 


“To thee, fairest of earthly towns, I pray— 
Thou splendour-lover, throne of Proserpine, 
Piled o’er Girgenti’s slopes, that feed alway 
Fat sheep !—with grace of gods and men incline, 
Great queen, to take this Pythian crown and own 
Midas ; for he of all the Greeks, thy son, 
Hath triumphed in the art which Pallas won, 
Weaving of fierce Gorgonian threats the dolorous moan. 










She from the snake-encircled hideous head 

Of maidens heard the wailful dirges flow, 

What time the third of those feli Sisters bled 

By Perseus’ hand, who brought the destined woe 
To vexed Seriphos. He on Phorkys’ brood 
Wrought ruin, and on Polydectes laid 

Stern penance for his mother’s servitude, 

And for her forceful wedlock, when he slew the maid 


Medusa. He by living gold, they say, 

Was got on Daniie: but Pallas bore 

Her hero through those toils, and wrought the lay 
Of full-voiced flutes to mock the ghastly roar 

Of those strong jaws of grim Euriale : 

A goddess made and gave to men the flute, 

The fountain-head of many a strain to be, 

That ne’er at game or nation’s feast it might be mute, 


Sounding through subtle brass and voiceful reeds, 

Which near the city of the Graces spring 

By fair Cephissus, faithful to the needs 

Of dancers. Lo! there cometh no good thing 

Apart from toils to mortals, though to-day 

Heaven crown their deeds: yet shun we not the laws 

Of Fate; for times impend when chance withdraws 

What most we hoped, and what we hoped not gives for aye. 


Here it will be seen that Pindar introduces his subject with a 
panegyric of Girgenti, his hero’s birthplace. Then he names 
Midas, and tells the kind of triumph he has gained. This leads 
him to the legend of Medusa. The whole is concluded with 
moral reflections on the influence of Fate over human destinies. 
The structure of the sixth Pythian is also very simple. “I 
build an indestructible treasure-house of praise for Xenocrates 
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[lines 1—18], which Thrasybulus, his son, gained for him; as 
Antilochus died for Nestor [19—43], so Thrasybulus has done 
what a son could for his father [44—46]; wise and fair is he 
in his youth; his company is sweeter than the honeycomb 
[47—54].” One of the longest odes, the fourth Pythian, is con- 
structed thus: “ Muse! celebrate Arkesilaus [1—5]. Cyrene, 
Arkesilaus’ home ; its foundation and the oracle given to Battus 
[5—69]. The tale of the Argonauts, ancestors of the founders 
of Thera and of Cyrene [69—262]. Advice to Arkesilaus in the 
interest of Demophilus [263—299].” Here the victory at Pytho 
is but once briefly alluded to [line 64]. The whole ode consists 
of pedigree and political admonition, either directly administered 
at the end, or covertly conveyed through the example of Peleus. 
The sixth Olympian, which contains the pedigree of the Iamide, 
is framed on similar principles. The third Pythian introduces 
its mythology by a different method: “I wish I could restore 
Cheiron, the healer and the tutor of Asklepios, to life [1—7]. 
The story of Koronis, her son Asklepios, and Hippolytus [7-—58]. 
Moral, to be content and submit to mortality [58—62]. Yet 
would that Cheiron might return and heal Hiero [62—76]! I 
will pray; and do you, Hiero, remember that Heaven gives one 
blessing and two curses, and that not even Cadmius and Peleus 
were always fortunate [17—106]. May I suit myseif always to 
my fortune [107—115]!” The whole of this ode relates to 
Hiero’s illness, and warns him of vicissitudes: even the episode 
of Koronis and Asklepios contains a covert warning against arro- 
gance, while it gracefully alludes to Hiero’s health. 

The originality and splendour of Pindar are most noticeable in 
the openings of his odes—the Proemia, as they are technically 
called. It would appear that he possessed an inexhaustible 
storehouse of splendid imagery, from which to draw new thoughts 
for the commencement of his poems. In this region, which most 
poets find but barren, he displayed the fullest vigour and fertility 
of fancy. Sometimes, but rarely, the opening is simple, as in the 
second Olympian: “ Hymns that rule the lyre! what god, what 
hero, what man shall we make famous?’ Or the ninth Pythian: 
“I wish to proclaim, by help of the deep-girdled graces, brazen- 
shielded Telesicrates, Pythian victor,” &c. Rather more complex 
are the following: Nem. iv. “The joy of the feast is the best 
physician after toil ; but songs, the wise daughters of the Muses, 
soothe the victor with their touch: warm water does not so 
refresh and supple weary limbs as praise attended by the lyre ;” 
or again: Ol]. xi. “There is a time when men have greatest 
need of winds; there is when heaven’s showers of rain, children 
of the cloud, are sorest sought for. But if a man achieves a 
victory with toil, then sweet-voiced hymns arise as the beginning 
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of future fame,” &c. &c. But soon we pass into a more gorgeous 
region. “ As when with golden columns reared beneath the well- 
walled palace-porch we build a splendid hall, so will I, build my 
song. At the beginning of the work we must make the portal 
radiant.”* Or again: “No carver of statues am I, to fashion 
figures stationary on their pedestal ; but come, sweet song! on 
every argosy and skiff set forth from gina to proclaim that 
Pytheas, Lampon’s son, by strength of might-is victor in Nemea n 
games, upon whose chin and cheek you see not yet the tender 
mother of the vine-flower, summer’s bloom.”+ Or again: 
“Hallowed bloom of youth, herald of Aphrodite’s ambrosial 
pleasures, who resting on the eyelids of maidens and of boys, 
bearest one aloft with gentle hands, but another with rude com- 
pulsion !”t Or once again, in a still grander style : 


“ Listen! for verily it is of beauty’s queen, or of the maiden-god- 
desses of triumph, that we turn the glebe, approaching the rocky 
centre of the deep-voiced earth: where for the blest Emmenide and 
stream-washed Acragas, yea, and for Xenocrates is built a treasure- 
house of Pythian hymns in the golden Apollonian vale. This, no 
voice of winter, driving on the wings of wind the pitiless army of the 
rushing cloud, no hurricane, shall toss, storm-lashed with pebbles of 
the up-torn beach, into the briny ocean caves: but in pure light its 
glorious face shall speak the victory that brings a common fame on 
thy sire Thrasybulus and thy race, remaining in the windings of 
Crisswzan valleys.”’ § 


We have already seen how Pindar compares his odes to 
arrows, to sun-soaring eagles, to flowers of the Muses, to wine in 
golden goblets, to water, to a shrine which no years will fret 
away. Another strange figure|| may be quoted from the third 
Nemean [line 76]: “I send to thee this honey mingled with 
white milk : the dew of their mingling hangs around the bowl, a 
draught of song, flowing through the olian breath of flutes.” 
It will be perceived that to what is called confusion of metaphor 
Pindar shows a lordly indifference. Swift and sudden lustre, the 
luminousness of a meteor, marks this monarch of lyric song. He 
grasps an image, gives it a form of bronze, irradiates it with the 
fire of flame or down-poured sunlight. 

To do justice to Pindar’s power of narrative by extracts and 
translations is impossible. No author suffers more by mutilation 
and by the attempt to express in another language and another 
rhythm what he has elaborately fashioned. Yet it may be 
allowed us to direct attention to the rapidity with which the 
burning of Coroni (Pyth. iii. 38), and the birth of Rhodes from 





*Ol.vi, - tf Nem.v. t Nem. viii. 
§ Pyth, vi. || Compare too, Nem. vii. 11, 62, 77. 
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the sea (Ol. vii. 54), are told in words the grandest, simplest, 
and most energetic that could be found. This is the birth of 
Iamos, (O]. vi. 39) : 


“ Nor could she hide from Apytus the seed 
Divine: but he to Pytho, showing care, 
Journeyed, to gain for this great woe some rede; 
She loosening her crimson girdle fair, 

And setting on the ground her silver jar, 
Beneath the darksome thicket bare a son, 
Within whose soul flamed godhead-like a star ; 
And to her aid the golden-haired sent down 

Mild Eleithuia and the awful Fates, 
Who stood beside, while from the yearning gates 


Of childbirth, with a brief and joyous pain, 
Came Iamos into the light, whom she therewith 
Sore-grieving left upon the grass: amain 
By gods’ decree two bright-eyed serpents lithe 
Tended, and with the harmless venom fed 
Of bees, the boy ; nor ceased they to provide 
Due nurture. But the king, what time he sped 
Homeward from rocky Pytho, to his side 
Called all his household, asking of the son 
Born of Evadne, for he said that none 


But Pheebus was the sire, and he should be 
Chief for his prophecy ’mid mortal men, 

Nor should his children’s seed have end. Thus he 
Uttered the words oracular; and then 

They swore they had not heard or seen the child, 
Now five days old; but he within the reed 

And thick-entangled woodland boskage wild, 
His limbs ’mid golden beams and purple brede 

Of gillyflowers deep-sunken, lay ; wherefore 

He by his mother’s wish for all time bore 


That deathless name. But when he plucked the flower 
Of golden-wreathéd youth, he went and stood 

Midmost Alpheus, at the midnight hour, 
And called upon the ruler of the flood, 

His ancestor Poseidon, and the lord 
Of god-built Delos, praying he might bear 

Some honour ’mid the people. Then the word 
Responsive of his sire upon the air 

Sounded :—“ Arise, my son, follow the voice, 

Yea, to the land wherein all men rejoice!” 


So came they to the high untrodden mound 
Of Cronios; and there a doubie share 

Of prophecy on Iamos was bound, 
Both of the voice that knows no lie to hear 
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Immortal words, and next, when Heracles, 
Bold in his counsels, unto Pisa came, 
Founding the festivals of sacred peace 
And mighty combats for his father’s fame, 
Then on the topmost altar of Jove’s hill, 
The seat of sooth oracular to fill. 


After so much praise of Pindar’s style, we must confess that 
he has faults. One of these is notoriously tumidity—an over- 
blown exaggeration of phrase. For example, when he wants to 
express that he cannot enlarge on the fame of Mina, but will 
relate as quickly as he can the achievements of Aristomenes 
which he has undertaken, he says :—“ But I am not at leisure 
to consecrate the whole long tale to the lyre and delicate voice, 
lest satiety should come and cause annoy: but that which is 
before my feet shall go at running speed —thy affair, my boy— 
the latest of the noble deeds made winged by means of my art.”* 
The imaginative force which enabled him to create epithets like 
PirayAaog, TauTdéppupog, and to put them exactly in their proper 
places, like blocks of gleaming alabaster or of glowing porphyry— 
for the architectural power over language is eminent in Pindar— 
the Titanic faculty of language which produced such phrases as 2& 
adduavrog ij atOtpou KexaAxevra péAavay Kapdiav Yuya pAoyi, 
did also betray him into expressions as pompous and frigid as 
these—zoxrAopdpuryyo¢ aowac..... +. GXoworeveia 7’ dotda 
dOvpdufswv. These, poured forth by Pindar in the insolence of 
prodigality, when imitated by inferior poets, produced that in- 
flated manner of lyrical diction which Aristophanes ridicules in 
“ Kinesias.” The same may be said about his mixed metaphors, 


of which the following are fair examples :— 


idéav txw rv éml ywoog axdvac eyipac 

& po Eédovra mposedKee KaNAipdotoe Tvoatc.—Ol. vi 82. 
Kuirav sxdoov ray 0 a&yxupay tpeccov yOove 

mowpabe xoipdcoc GAxap réTpag 

éykwpiwy yap dwrog bpywy 

éx’ Gdor’ GAXov wre pédcooa Dover Adyov.—Pyth. x. 51. 


Nor are these the worst, perhaps, of the sort which might be 
chosen: for Pindar uses images like precious stones, setting 
them together in a mass, without caring to sort them, so long as 
they produce a gorgeous show. Obscurity is another of his 
faults—due partly to his allusive and elliptical style, partly to 
his sudden transitions, partly to the mixture of his images, 
Incapable of what is commonplace, too fiery to trudge, like 





* Pyth. viii, 40. 
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Simonides, along the path of rhetorical development, infinitely 
more anxious to realize by audacity the thought that seizes 
him than to make it easy to his hearer, Pindar is obscure to all 
who are unwilling to assimilate their fancy to his own. Voltaire 
called the Divine Comedy wne rhapsodie informe: what, if 
he had found occasion to speak the truth of his French mind, 
would he have said about the Odes of Pindar? Another diffi- 
culty, apart from these of verbal style and imagination, is derived 
from the fact that the mechanism of his poetry, carefully as it is 
planned, is no less carefully concealed. He seems to take delight 
in trying to solve the problem of how sligit a suggestion can be 
made tu introduce a lengthy narrative. ‘The student is obliged 
to maintain his attention at the straining point if an ode of 
Pindar’s, even after patient analysis, is to present more than a 
mass of confused thoughts and images to his mind. But when 
he has caught the poet’s drift, how delicate is the machinery, 
how beautiful is the art which governs this most sensitive fabric 
of linked melodies! What the hearers made of these odes— 
the athletes for whom they were written, the handsome youths 
praised in them, the rich men at whose tables they were chanted 
—remains an impenetrable mystery. Had the Greek race per- 
ceptions infinitely finer than ours? Or did the classic harmonies 
of Pindar sweep over their souls, ruffling the surface merely, but 
leaving the deeps untouched, as the soliloquies of Hamlet or the 
profound philosophy of Troilus and Cressida must have been lost 
upon the groundlings of Elizabeth’s days, who caught with eager- 
ness at the queen’s poisoned goblet or the by-play of Sir Pan- 
darus? That is a problem we cannot solve. All we know for 
certain is, that even allowing for the currency of Pindar’s language 
and for the familiarity of his audience with the circumstances 
under which his odes .were composed, as well as with their 
mythological allusions, these poems must at all times have been 
more difficult to follow than Bach’s fugue in G minor to a man 


who cannot play tlie organ. 
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Art. III.—Free Pusric Lipraries. 


1. Free Town Libraries, their’ Formation, Management, and 
History; in Britwin, France, Germany, and America, 
Together with Brief Notices of Book-Collectors, and of the 
respective places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 
By Epwarpb Epwarps. London: Triibner. 1869. 

2. Reports of the Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Bolton, Bir- 
minghum, Blackburn, Birkenhead, Nottingham, Dundee, 
Cardiff, Coventry, Exeter, Tynemouth, and other Free 
Libraries. 

3. Statistical Notes of the Free Town Libraries of Great 
Brituin and the Continent. By W. EF. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 
From the Journal of the Statistical Society, September, 
1870. London: Triibner. 1870. 

4, Free Libraries: their Nature and Operations. Four 
Letters addressed to Mr. Alderman Godwin. By JAMES 
Hanson. Bradford. 1868. 

5. Catalogue of the Reference Department, Birmingham Free 
Libraries, By J. D. Mutuins, Chief Librarian. 1869. 

T is now about twenty years since the first Free Town Library 
was established in this country, under the permissive law 
that had been passed in 1850, entitled “Public Libraries Act, 

1850.” The towns that first adopted this Act were Liverpool, 

Manchester, and Salford. The example set by these three 

Lancashire towns was not eagerly followed in other parts of the 

country. There was no strong interest felt in the subject, and it 

was only at somewhat irregular intervals that one town here, and 
another there, took up the matter, and sought to avail itself of 
the advantages of this Act. In several places the proposal to 
adopt the law was negatived by the vote of the ratepayers. 

During the ten years that elapsed from the passing of Mr. Ewart’s 

Act in 1850, we believe it was adopted in about fifteen or sixteen 

places. Soon after the formation of the libraries at Salford, 

Manchester, and Liverpool, accounts of their operations began to 

be made publig through the press. These reports were favourable ; 

they showed that Free Libraries in these towns might be regarded 
as successful, and likely, when fully developed, to be an important 
educational agency among all classes of the community. Still, 
notwithstanding the diffusion of facts of this nature, and the 
amendment of the.law in 1855, Free Libraries did not rapidly 
multiply. In the ten years from 1860 to 1870, the Act was 
adopted only in about the same number of places as had put it 
in force in the preceding decade. In a few of the larger towns, 
[Vol, XCVILI. No. CXCLV.|—New Szrtzs, Vol. XLII. No. I. vA 
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branch libraries were established, while in several places where 
the Act had been formally adopted, it was not carried into effect 
for some years. Up to the present time, the law has been 
adopted in about forty towns. 

It is interesting to find that these libraries have been esta- 
blished among different kinds of population, and in almost every 
sort of town; in large manufacturing and sea-port towns; in 
smaller manufacturing places, in metropolitan, university, 
cathedral, and agricultural towns. Some of these forty libraries 
have a history extending over nearly twenty years, and others 
over shorter periods, varying from fifteen to two or three years, 
These institutions have thus already existed among us for some 
time, and under considerable diversity of local circumstances, 
These considerations may, perhaps, warrant us in saying Free 
Libraries have had a fair trial, or they may authorize the con- 
clusion that they have been at work so long, and under such 
varied conditions, that the facts brought out in their experience 
will enable us to judge of their character and utility,—of the 
work they are adapted to accomplish, and of the way in which 
they may best effect this object. It-appears to us that the time 
has arrived when a free inquiry may be instituted respecting the 
origin, nature, working, management, and results of our Free 
Town Libraries. Materials for such a discussion are not wauting. 
In the reports which have been published yearly by the managers 
of most of these libraries, in the numerous papers and pamphlets 
that have appeared on the subject during the last fifteen years, 
and in the elaborate and valuable work of Mr. Edward Edwards 
on their history and development, ample materials have been 
accumulated to assist us in forming an estimate of the general 
nature and influence of these institutions. We therefore propose 
to examine, as fully as our space will allow, some of the most 
salient points which the history of Free Libraries presents for 
consideration. 

The first step towards the establishment of Public Free 
Libraries in England is usually said to have been taken when, 
on the 15th of March, 1849, Mr. Ewart moved for a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the desira- 
bility of forming such libraries in this country. Mr. Ewart was 
an enlightened educationalist as well as a genuine philanthropist. 
He took a deep interest in whatever tended to improve the social 
condition of his fellow-countrymen, and he seems to have been 
led to move in this matter by the following circumstances. He 
had carried, in 1845, a measure “for encouraging the establish- 
ment of museums in large towns.” ‘This Act was a permissive 
law, and very few towns availed themselves of its provisions. In 


1843 Mr, Edward Edwards, then of the British Museum, published 
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a paper in the Statistical Journal entitled “A Statistical View 
of the Principal Public Libraries in Europe and the United 
States of North America,” from which it appeared that English 
towns were much less adequately provided with public libraries 
than were the large towns of most other countries. This paper 
attracted the notice of Mr. Ewart, and seems to have suggested 
to him the desirability of trying to connect town libraries with 
town museums in this country. As both were much needed, and 
as he found they were sometimes combined in the same establish- 
ment on the Continent, Mr. Ewart concluded that it might be 
advantageous to connect the formation of public libraries with 
his project for the establishment of museums. Feeling that it 
would be vain to hope to carry a bill through parliament for this 
purpose without the previous collection of information, he was 
led to propose the appointment of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons “on the best means of extending the esta- 
blishment of libraries freely open to the public, cspecially in 
large towns in Great Britain and Ireland.” 

In submitting this motion to Parliament, Mr. Ewart first 
dwelt on the fact that our large towns were almost wholly with- 
out public libraries, and that similar towns in most countries of 
Europe possessed libraries that were freely accessible to the 
public. He contended that our literature had suffered from this 
circumstance, and referred to a well known complaint of Gibbon 
to this effect. Continental writers, he said, could consult large 
collections of books on whatever subject they might be pursuing, 
whereas English authors had not access to such assistance. He 
showed that inquiry into English libraries was necessary, as, 
under existing regulations, they were not rendering the service 
they might do; they were not freely open to the public, although 
a number of them were assisted by public money. He next 
referred to the work which he hoped would be accomplished 
through the labours of the Committee he proposed. By this 
inquiry, he contended, attention would be called to the question, 
and its simple agitation would do good, because it would awaken 
interest in the matter, and would undoubtedly lead to efforts 
being made for the formation of public libraries. Mr. Joseph 
Hume seconded the motion. On behalf of the Government, Sir 
George Grey spoke disparagingly of the proposal, but did not 
positively oppose it. He modified the proposition so that the 
range of the inquiry was more restricted than Mr. Ewart had 
suggested. On this Committee were many gentlemen well 
known to the public, as Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton), Sir G. C. Lewis, Mr, Disraeli, Mr. Kershaw, 
with Mr. Ewart as chairman. The. Committee sat from the 
lith of March to the 12th of July, 1849, and on is of 

Z 
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July its report was presented to the House. The evidence taken 
constitutes a blue-book of more than-300 pages. This volume 
supplies a large amount of valuable and interesting information 
on all points connected with the nature, extent, management, 
and workings of existing libraries on the Continent, in the States 
of America, and in the United Kingdom, The evidence pre- 
sented in this blue-book fully sustained the statements advanced 
by Mr. Ewart in proposing the ‘committee, as to the miserable 
provision of public libraries in our large towns, as compared with 
that existing in similar towns on the Continent and in America. 
It appeared that Paris possessed 7 open libraries; Brussels, 2 ; 
Berlin, 2 ; Vienna, 2 ; Milan, 2 ; Dresden, 4; Munich, 2 ; Copen- 
hagen, 3; Florence, 6; London, 0. It was also shown to be the 
judgment of men practically acquainted with the habits and 
tastes of the people that the formation of public free town 
libraries would be a great boon to all classes, as a means of 
helping forward the intellectual progress of the community. It 
was said by these witnesses that the progress of education was 
retarded, and the early instruction of workers often rendered 
unproductive of good through the want of access to books in the 
periods of life subsequent to the school age. * As embodying the 
drift and spirit of tle evidence, the report of the Committee is an 


interesting document, and contains important suggestions and 
recommendations respecting the nature and working of public 
libraries. The Committee were able to state “that every 
witness examined on the subject has given an opinion favourable 
to the grant of assistance, on certain strict and clear conditions, 


by the Government, for the formation of public libraries.” They 
distinctly recommend “that a power be given by Parliament 
enabling Town Councils to levy a small rate for the creation 
and support of town libraries.” In reference to the general 
nature of libraries, the Committee say :— 


“They have recognised in the establishment of libraries the general 
principles that they should be based on a firm and durable foundation ; 
that they should be freely accessible to all the public; that they should 
be open during the evening; that they should be, as far as possible, 
lending libraries. Thé last consideration is one of great importance. 
Many men, in order to derive the fullest advantage from books, must 
have them not only in their hands but in their homes. A great public 
library ought, above all things, to teach the teachers; to supply with 
the best implements of education those who educate the people, whether 
in the pulpit, the schools, or the press. The lending out of books, 
therefore, which is a general characteristic of foreign libraries, should 
be an essential element in the formation of our own.” 


The result of this inquiry must have been gratifying to Mr. 
Ewart. The substance of the evidence taken, and the spirit of 
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the Committee’s report, were well calculated to encourage him 
in his design to obtain legislation on the subject, because they 
went directly to strengthen the case he sought to bring before 
Parliament. With such a body of favourable evidence, it might, 
perhaps, have been expected that the passing of a measure for 
the establishment of public libraries would be smooth and easy. 
Such a thing was not, however, possible in the British Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Ewart was sensible of this. As a practical man, 
he lost no time in bringing it before the House. He prepared 
a short bill, adapted to realize the principal recommendation of 
the Committee—* enabling Town Councils to levy a small rate 
for the creation and support of town libraries.” This he laid 
before the House on the 14th of February, 1850. In iutro- 
ducing the measure, he contented himself with a brief and plain 
statement of the grounds on which he conceived Parliament 
would be warranted in sanctioning the proposal, and with a 
simple explanation of the provisions of his bill. He referred to 
the facts established before the Committee, that scarcely any 
country was so inadequately provided with public libraries as 
England ; to the accessibility of the town libraries on the Con- 
tinent and in America; to the assistance which these libraries 
were giving to the student, the author, the man of research, and 
thus to every department of science an literature, as well as to 
their agency in diffusing knowledge among all classes. He said 
the evidence went to “prove that our labouring population 
would be far more advanced if they had such opportunities as 
were afforded by means of public libraries to the working classes 
of the Continent.” In reference to the more direct bearing of 
these libraries on education, he remarked that “there were two 
kinds of education—that imparted in schools, and that acquired 
by individuals themselves, and, in public libraries, the oppor- 
tunity of self-teaching would be afforded to the labouring 
classes.” In reply to the quesiion, was such a bill called for by 
the people? he thought it was, and referred to facts brought out 
in the evidence as to the growing desire of the people for books. 
Mr. Brotherton seconded the motion, and leave was given to 
introduce the Bill. On its second reading, March 13th, there 
was a debate and a division. When Mr. Ewart had briefly 
moved the sécond reading, Colonel Sibthorpe spoke against it 
on various grounds, and proposed that it be read that day six 
months. Mr. Brotherton defended the Bill in a sort of apologetic 
strain, alleging that it was permissive, and only such towns would 
adopt it as were willing to be taxed for such a purpose, and that 
it only proposed to levy a rate of one halfpenny in the pound. 
Mr. Goulburn, Lord John Manners, Mr. Miles, Mr. Spooner, Sir 
k. H. Inglis, and Mr. Roundell Palmer, and other Conservatives 
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opposed the measure. On a division, the second reading was 
carried by 118 votes against 101. It is worthy of note that the 
division was virtually a political and party division ; the supporters 
of the Bill were nearly all Liberais, and its opponents, with few 
exceptions, were Conservatives. In Committee, some features 
of the measure were modified, and the effect of these alterations 
was to impair its character. It required much patience and tact 
on the part of Mr. Ewart to ensure its passage through Parlia- 
ment, even in its mutilated state. The Bill received the Royal 
assent, and became law on the 14th August, 1850. 

In the Act thus passed Mr. Ewart had incorporated the pro- 
visions of the law he had carried in 1845 for encouraging the 
establishment of museums in large towns, and all the subsequent 
amendments of the Libraries Acts also authorized the formation 
of museums as part of the same establishment. The Act of 1850 
could only be adopted in corporate towns whose population ex- 
ceeded 10,000. In such boroughs the proposal to adopt the Act 
was to be voted upon by the burgesses, in a way similar to that 
in which votes were taken at a municipal election. The burgesses 
might vote for or against its adoption.; and unless two-thirds of 
those who voted were in favour of its adoption the act was 
rejected. When adopted the Town Council could provide build- 
ings, fuel, lighting, fixtures, furniture, officers, and servants, from 
money raised by a rate of one halfpenny in the pound on the 
rateable property in the borough. The Council could not, how- 
ever, purchase books ; it could only provide and maintain a house 
for the library, not tke library itself. Admission to all libraries 
formed under this Act was to be free. Since the obtainment of 
this law of 1850 five other Acts of Parliament have been passed 
respecting Public Town Libraries. Some of these have only 
slightly modified the first, or extended its provisions to Ireland 
and Scotland, while others have effected material changes in the 
Jaw. In 1853 an Act was carried mainly to extend that of 1850 
to the municipal boroughs of Ireland and to the parliamentary 
burghs of Scotland. In the next year another Act was passed to 
amend the law as-applicable to Scotland. By this change better 
facilities were given for its adoption ; if a poll was not demanded 
the vote of two-thirds of a meeting of qualified electors was suf- 
ficient, and further, it. authorized the levying, in Scotland, of a 
rate of one penny in the pound, instead of one halfpenny. The 
Act of 1855 effected some material alterations in the details of 
the law. It supplied greater facilities for the establishment of 
libraries. It applied not only to municipal towns, but to all 
towns, places, districts, and parishes whose population exceeded 
5000 at the preceding census. The Act could be adopted in any 
such town, district, or parish or union of parishes, by the vote of 
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_— two-thirds of the ratepayers present at a meeting duly called for 
i the that purpose. The Council or Board was now authorized to pur- 
eis chase books, newspapers, specimens of arts and sciences, as well 
oe as to provide buildings as before. The rate might now be levied 
rab to the extent of one penny in the pound. The law was again 
rie amended in 1866. This amendment authorized the adoption of 
tao the Act in any place, irrespective of its population, at a public 
lia meeting of ratepayers, called by the Council or Board, or on the 
yal requisition, in writing, of ten ratepayers. A simple majority of 

those present at such meeting was now sufficient to decide for or 
“al against its adoption. The Libraries Act of 1867 only relates to 
the Scotland, and is chiefly an extension to that country of the 
ans English law. In one of the pamphlets mentioned at the head of 
_ this article the following summary is given of the chief pro- 
si visions of the law now in force :— 

ct “1. Any town, district, parish, or union of parishes, whatever its po- 
at pulation, may now adopt the Free Libraries Act. 2. It may be adopted 
eg by the vote of a majority of ratepayers at a meeting duly called for 
of that purpose. 3. This meeting may be called by the Town Council, 
as local board, or commissioners, or on the requisition in writing of ten 
- ratepayers. 4. The expense of calling a meeting convened to con- 

sider the propriety of adopting the Act must be defrayed from the 

“ borough fund, whether the Act is adopted or rejected. 5. After a 
“ vote of the meeting, duly called, in favour of its adoption, the Act may 





at once be put in force. 6. When ‘adopted, the Council or local 
authority is required to appoint a committee for the management of 
the library, and this committee can frame regulations for the library. 
7. The managing committee may consist partly of members of the 
Town Council or Local Board, and partly of other suitable gentlemen 
in the locality. 8. All the property belonging to the library or mu- 
seun must be vested in the Corporation or local governing body. 
9. The rate levied for the purpose of this Act must not exceed one 
penny in the pound on the annual rateable value of the property in the 
town. 10. Admission to the library or museum must be free. 11. If 
the meeting, called to consider the propriety of adopting the Act, 
negatives the proposal, no further attempt can be made until the expi- 
ration of a year. 12. The provisions of these Acts authorize the 
establishment of museums or galleries of art, as well as libraries. 
13. Town Councils or local bodies can borrow money for the purposes 
of these Acts on the security of the rates.” * 















Such is the existing law respecting the establishment of Public 
Town Libraries. Let us now see to what extent the Act has 
been adopted, and in what way its provisions have been carried 
out in the towns of the United Kingdom. As already intimated, 
the formation of Free Libraries under law was not a subject in 










* “Free Libraries: their Nature and Operations,” pp. 12, 13. 
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which the people of this country evinced much concern. "There 
had been no popular ery for the measure of 1850. The Act had 
not been demanded by the voice of the nation, or urged upon 
Parliament by pressure from without. 1t had rather been 
carried by a few enlightened advocates of social reform like Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. Brotherton, and others. Under these circumstances, 
it could hardly be expected that the burgesses of our large cor- 
porate towns would make haste to adopt its provisions. The 
truth is, no feeling of this kind was manifested, and the fact will 
not surprise us if we bear in mind one or two features of the 
statute as it first stood. It could only be adopted in corporate 
towns whose population exceeded 10,000; a rate of one half- 
penny in the pound could be levied, but no part of the proceeds 
could be applied to the purchase of books, but merely to the 
providing of rooms and the payment of librarians. All books 
had to be obtained either as donations, or to be purchased with 
money raised by subscription. Hence the Act could only be 
carried into effect where a feeling was strong in favour of the 
object, aud where there was public spirit enough voluntarily to 
provide funds for the purchase of books. In some few places, as 
Warrington, Winchester, and Salford, museums had been formed 
under the Act of 1845, and these towns were almost inevitably 
led forthwith to adopt the Libraries Act, as the latter law virtually 
included tke former. To the populous towns of Lancashire must 
be accorded the credit of first taking up the subject and carrying 
the law into effect with spirit. Liverpool began to move in the 
matter in 1850. The corporation gave 1000/., and a like sum 
was subscribed by gentlemen of the town, with which to make a 
commencement. Looks, also, were freely given, and the library 
was opened in 1852. Other donations followed, and ultimately 
the late Sir William Brown gave 30,000I. for the erection of the 
splendid building now used as the central library. In Manchester 
the late Sir John Potter entered intv the movement with much 
zeal, and chiefly through his liberality and exertions a sum of 
10,0002. was subscribed to start the project. Of this amount 
about 800/. was collected by working men from twenty thousand 
workpeople. The library was opened in 1852. In Salford a 
committee of gentlemen, unconnected with the Corporativn, 
obtained 12,0004. for the project, besides numerous gifts of books 
and objects for the museum. At Bolton the Act was adopted in 
1852, and here also a sum of 32461. was subscribed by the 
inhabitants, towards which working men contributed a con- 
siderable amount. These were the towns that first brought the 
Public Libraries Act into operation. In the next year, 1853, 
. Cambridge adopted the Act, as did also Sheffield and Blackburn, 
although in the two latter towns the libraries were not actually 
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formed for several years, until after the law had been modified 
in 1855. In 1854 Oxford followed the example set by 
Cambridge. 

From 1855, one penny in the pound could be levied instead 
of one halfpenny as before, and the amended law also authorized 
the purchase of books with the rate-money. This was an im- 
portant alteration, as the towns had no longer to rely upon 
voluntary subscriptions for the purchase of books, or upon dona- 
tions of books. In the years following these changes, the law 
was brought into force at Kidderminster, Hertford, Airdrie, West- 
minster, Birkenhead, Leamington, Norwich, Lichfield, Walsall, 
Birmingham, and Cardiff. Within the last ten years, the Act 
has been adopted at Maidstone, Canterbury, Warwick, Coventry, 
Nottingham, Paisley, Doncaster, Dundee, Exeter, Leicester, Wol- 
verhampton, Leeds, Rochdale, Bradford, and a few other places. 
There are public libraries at some other towns, such as Lynn, 
Sunderland, Stirling, Preston, &c., where libraries have been 
established and supported by private gentlemen, but they are 
not all regularly uader the Act, and we have no report as to 
their operations, In considering this somewhat tardy progress 
in the formation of public town libraries, it should be remem- 
bered that large numbers of patriotic thoughtful Euglishmen 
hold on this subject, as on that of popular education, that this 
work is not within the legitimate province of the Civil Govern- 
ment. Persons of this way of thinking were opposed to the 
adoption of the Act on principle ; many were indifferent as to 
the principle, but were against the establishment of libraries on 
the score of economy. From these circumstances it happened 
that, in many towns, a considerable proportion of the inhabitants 
were opposed to the formation of these libraries. And as under 
the first Act burgesses could vote for or against it, and as two- 
thirds of those who voted must vote for the proposal, or the law 
did not come into operation, it was not a difficult matter in some 
places for the opponents cf the measure to defeat a proposal for 
its adoption. It is not easy to ascertain the number of places in 
which this proposition has been negatived ; but it is known that 
in the following places it was rejected :—Exeter, March, 1851 ; 
Birmivgham, April, 1853; Cheltenham, September, 1853 ; City 
of London, November, 1854; Islington, November, 1855 ; Hull, 
January, 1857; Haslingden, and Mary-le-bone, on dates not 
known. In most of these places the Act was not adopted, be- 
cause a majority of the burgesses were unwilling to submit to an 
increase of local taxation for such an object. It may also be 
mentioned that the propriety of establishing Free Libraries has 
been considered in several other towns where the Act has not 
yet been brought into force. In these cases information respect- 
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ing its working has been collected ; preliminary meetings held, 
and the matter fully considered, and the result has been that it 
was deemed expedient to abandon the design of forming a 
library. This was the case at Edinburgh. Then in some towns 
where the proposal was carried, it was strongly opposed. It was 
so in Leeds. Here an active agitation arose on the subject, and 
numerous meetings were held in various parts of the borough, 
where the question was freely discussed in its different aspects 
and bearings. Ultimately the adoption of the law was carried 
at a large meeting in the Town Hail, by a narrow majority. 

If we now pass to the working of the Free Libraries that have 
been formed during the last twenty years, it will soon be evi- 
dent that all have not been equally successful ; nor have they all 
taken the same course in seeking to carry out the provisions of 
the law. Several of these Free Libraries have been eminently 
successful ; the number of books on their shelves has regularly 
increased ; these books have been well chosen, have yearly been 
more widely read, and it may be fairly affirmed that the libraries 
have become every year more powerful for good. This is parti- 
cularly true of the libraries in the populous towns, although it is 
satisfactory to know that it is also true of some of the middle- 
sized and of one or two of the smaller places. But in reference to a 
goodly number, it must be admitted their progress has not been 
as satisfactory as could be desired. In most of the articles and 
pamphlets on Free Libraries, the writers have dwelt for the most 
part upon the facts connected with some half-dozen of the largest 
and most successful, while the statistics and operations of the 
smaller libraries have been scarcely noticed. Where the object 
of the writer has been simply to show what Free Libraries might 
be under favourable circumstances, this special attention to the 
larger was perhaps just and useful. This, however, is not the 
object of the present article; we intend to ascertain how the law 
is operating as a whole—what it is accomplishing, or is adapted 
to effect as a national measure, and how the Act is really work- 
ing under varied circumstances. Now while information re- 
specting the operations of the larger libraries is abundant, it is 
difficult or impossible to obtain complete or accurate statistics in 
reference to the smaller institutions. The following table exhi- 
bits the statistical particulars of free library work under the 
specified heads :— 
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In connexion with this table, it will be needful to offer a few 
observations to render the figures truly serviceable to the reader, 
and to prevent their misinterpretation. 

1. The statistics given are as complete and accurate as it has 
been found practicable to make them. It will, however, be seen 
that they are defective in a few cases. Some of the managing 
committees do not print reports, and the reports of others do 
not always supply the specific information on all the heads. In 
the case of a tew of the smaller libraries, the officers are unable 
to say what number of volumes the library contains, or what are 
the issues; no proper records, seemingly, are kept of these 
matters, Then, from a few of the institutions the information 
desired could not be obtained, although repeated applications 
were made, with distinct printed questions and schedules sup- 
plied, ready to be filled up.* At some of the towns in the list, 
as Leeds, Rochdale, Bradford, the libraries have been so recently 
opened that no statistics of annual issues can yet be made. In 
Leeds there is abundant evidence that the library will bea useful 
and successful one; and the probability is that both in Bradford 
and Rochdale the libraries will do a useful work. 

2. Most of the libraries consist of two branches—a Reference 
department, and a Lending department. This is'not, however, 
the case in every town. At some places it is only a reference 
library, as at Winchester, Kidderuiinster, Maidstone, and Lich- 
field ; at others it is only a Lending Library, as at Airdrie and 
Walsall; while in a few instances, as at Leamington, Exeter, and 
Westminster, there are not two distinct libraries, but all the 
books may be loaned, and they may also be consulted in the 
reading-room, if upon the shelves, so that the same books form 
both a Reference and a Lending Library. 

3. The slightest examination of the figures in columns 4 
and 5 will suffice to show that different notions prevail at dif- 
ferent places as to the nature and objects of a reference library. 
Tu several towns, as Salford, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bolton, and Leeds, it will be seen the reference library is large, 
usually much larger than the lending library ; while in most 
otbers, as Sheffield, Cambridge, Birkenhead, Coventry, Notting- 
ham, Dundee, Tynemouth, and Leicester, it is much smaller than 
the lending branch. The aim of the managers in the former in- 





* This applies to a very small number. From the librarians and officers of 
free libraries the writer has experienced the greatest attention and courtesy. 
His inquiries, either in person or by letter, have been readily and fully 
auswered, and he is greatly indebted to them for reports and documents, which 
have been cheerfully suppiied. He glad!y embraces this opportunity of ac- 
kuowledging the great assistance they have rendered him, and of expressing 
his thanks for their kindness. 
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stances has evidently been to make the reference or consulting 
library a collection of the best books in the various departments 
of science and literature, so that the student, the inquirer, or 
man of research might always find on the shelves the books he 
might desire to consult, in order to aid him in whatever field of 
thought he might require assistance. In the latter cases, we 
apprehend the term “reference library” is used in a narrower 
sense, and simply means a collection of books of reference strictly 
so called. 

4. The figures in the 6th column represent the gross number 
of volumes in all the departments of the free library establish- 
ments of each town—in the reference and lending libraries, aud 
in the branches, where branches exist. 

5. In summarizing the statistics of European public libraries 
in 1848, Mr. Edwards adopted the plan of stating the nuinber of 
volumes in each town to every 100 of population. ‘This mode of 
indicating the amount of public library provision was also used 
in the report of the Select Committee of 1549. It has been 
followed here, and the 7th column exhibits the number of 
volumes provided by the free libraries of the means towns for 
every 100 of the population. 

6. It should be stated that the issues are not taken on the same 
principle at all places, or recorded in one uniform way. Thus, 
at some places the issues of Patent Specifications are counted and 
included in the statistics, whereas in others they are not in- 
cluded ; again, at some places the issues of periodicals in the 
reading-room are counted and included, while at others they are 
not so reckoned. Take the case of the Liverpool reference 
library. Here the number of issnes is very great—proportionately 
larger, for instance, than at Manchester or Birmingham ; but it 
must be stated that this reference library contains a considerable 
amount of Fiction ; and further, the issues of periodicals at Liver- 
pool are counted, and, we believe, entered under the class “Ge- 
neral Literature.” The issues ander this head are 202,984, and 
under “ Works of Imagination,” 151,643, making together in the 
two heads, 354,627. 

7. The figures in the 9th column show remarkable differences 
in the amount of provision when estimated as explained above. 
As might be expected, the proportionate amount is largest in 
small and moderate sized towns. This large proportionate ‘supply 
proves nothing, however, as to the character of the books, or as 
to the use made of them by the inhabitants. The figures in the 
ilth column will better help us to conclusions in this direction, 
These illustrate the use made of the books by indicating the 
number of times a book has been taken out; thus, in the case 
of Manchester, it appears the issues have been equal to the 
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circulation of every book in all the libraries more than eight 
times. Now, if columns 7 and 11 be compared, it will be evi- 
dent that in towns where the proportionate number of volumes 
is the largest, the use made of the books is sometimes the least, 
If we take Warrington, Oxford, Hertford, Leamington, Don- 
caster, and Exeter, we shall find the provision large, while the 
i-sues are low.; and, on the other hand, if we take the populous 
towns of Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, where the pro- 
portionate supply is small, we find the use made of the books is 
much greater. 

8. This fact may undeniably be regarded as some indication 
of the reading habits of the different populations; but we appre- 
hend it is equally important as significant of the character of the 
books and of the skill exercised in their choice. In several of the 
smaller towns a cousiderable proportion of the books have been 
given ; or the collections forming the libraries are largely made 
up of old libraries of little value. These books are not the 
result of “systematic purchase,” and are thus of less interest to 
readers, 

9. Besides a reference and a lending library, and a reading- 
room properly so called, many of the free hbraries have also 
news-rooms, which are plentifully supplied with daily and weekly 
newspapers, representing all political parties, as well as with an 
abundance of periodicals. It is so in Manchester, Salford, Bir- 
mingham, Cambridge, Cardiff, Nottingham, Tynemouth, whereas 
in other places periodicals are provided for the reading-room, 
but not newspapers, 

10. In several of the larger towns, as Manchester, Liverpool, 
Salford, Birmingham, and Sheffield, branch lending libraries have 
been established. These are located in those districts of the 
boroughs where the people chiefly reside, and which are at a 
distance from the central library. In Manchester there are four 
branches, in Liverpool two, in Birmingham four, in Salford one, 
in Sheffield one, and in Leeds two, ‘These branches are doing a 
capital work among the residents of the localities in which they 
are situated. They constitute a very important feature in the 
free library movement in large places, and are indeed essential 
to its success in such boroughs. 

1]. Our statistical table supplies the facts of these libraries for 
the last year, or for as recent a year as the information could be 
obtained. The history of some of the larger libraries has been 
marked by a development that is at once interesting and instruc- 
tive. Like other institutions, even some of the more successful 
have at times slightly fluctuated, though upon the whole there 
has been a real and steady progress. The subjoined tables will 
show the increase of books and issues in six of the largest free 
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libraries.* The first gives the number of volumes in the libraries 
of these towns at the dates mentioned :— 







1867. 1871. 













1852. 1857. 1862. 











Manchester . 16,013 60,347 | 83,939 | 105.666 
Liverpool ela 13,456 | 40,990 | 67,893 | 80,422 92.745 









Salford . . . 17,758 | 20,603 | 27,441 | 30,0 0 34,140 
Bolton . . . 12,239 | 16,3841 | 20,125 | 22,426 27,516 
Sheffield’ . ste 


7,784 | 18,920 | 23,304 | 33,346 
Birmingham. en aes ar 10,158 | 60,347 
































The next furnishes the gross number of issues in all the 
libraries of the same towns at the same dates :— 


















1857. 1862. 1867. | 1871-2. 





1852. 








Manchester . . | 138,312 | 198,108 | 472,686 | 673,432 | 917,163 
Liverpool . . 111,723 | 166.246 | 456,372 | $73,476 | 933,743 
Salford . . . 35,116 | 137,814 | 161,898 | 122,578 | 185,225 
Bolton . . . | $8,472 | 94,284 | 100,157 | 63,461 | 143,262 
Sheffield. . . || ... | 114,275 | 154,501 | 162,573 | 158,362 
Birmingham eT ee | 112,557 | 436,445 































12. The history of the libraries in the smaller places presents 
nothing analogous to this in reference to their progress, The 
money which the managers of these libraries can yearly apply to 
the purchase of books is limited, and in some cases is very small 
indeed. The increase of books is consequently very slight, and 
the readers do not increase in number where there is not a fresh 
supply, and old readers cease to frequent the library as often as 
at first. ; 
From this inquiry as to the numerical extent of existing 
libraries, and the general circulation of their contents, we ad- 
vance to ask—What kind of books do these libraries contain ? 
What is their character as collections? The selection of books 
is the most vital question connected with a library in relation to 
its character and utility. In free libraries the law vests the choice 



























* In Mr. Axon’s capital pamphlet, “Statistical Notes,” &c., will be found 
many very interesting facts illustrative of the development aud progress of 
free libraries. 
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of books in the managing committee, and these committees are 
appointed by the Town Council or Local Board. As the amount 
of the funds which the different committees can apply to the 
purchase of books varies greatly, so we find almost as much 
diversity in the nature of the collections as in their numerical 
extent. Considering the circumstances under which these 
libraries have been formed, they are just what might be ex- 
pected—often very unsystematic collections. In reference to 
several of the largest, there can be no hesitation in saying these 
libraries are collections of great value, and are admirably adapted 
to the purpose for which they were designed. They have been 
formed with a distinct aim, and they reflect great credit on the 
knowledge, judgment, and exertions of the managers and libra- 
rians. But in reference to free libraries as a whole, we regret 
we are unable to speak so confidently of their character as collec- 
tions. We gladly recognise and rejoice in one feature of these 
libraries—as a rule they are not sectional, but really general col- 
lections. So far as we have been able to ascertain—and we may 
say we have examined the catalogues of a large proportion of 
them—no department of literature, and no species of good books, 
appear to be excluded. They have, for the most part, been 
formed on a broad, catholic basis; they contain: all classes of 
useful works, including theological, political, and speculative. In 
the best of them, all parties, sects, denominations, and schools 
seem to be represented, as well as all branches of science, art, 
and literature. Ina country like this, where sectional feeling 
affects detrimentally so many useful institutions, we regard this 
asa great good. If we pass beyond this general remark, and 
attempt to speak more definitely of the collections forming our 
free libraries, we are stopped by preliminary questions like the 
following :—What constitutes a good free library? What is the 
just conception of what such a library should be? Then we are 
met by the inquiry— How far have these conceptions been realized 
in the libraries already formed? Again, it would be needful to 
view this inquiry in two aspects, as applicable to a reference 
library and a lending library. Now we readily admit that it is 
most desirable that these questions should be answered. The 
investigation of these points would be most instructive, and we 
venture to think it will be necessary to institute some such in- 
quiry before we can reach exact knowledge of the various col- 
lections forming these public libraries, or satisfactorily answer 
certain queries as to the specific value of each. Into such a dis- 
cussion, however, we cannot now enter. The materials are not 
at hand. But still we may offer a few general remarks that re- 
late to some of the points just mooted. 

The formation of a good library, either on a larger or a smaller 
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scale, is not a work of accident or chance. There cannot be a 
greater mistake than to suppose that a really good collection of 
books can be brought together without a combination of know- 
ledge, skill, experience, and much labour. Whatever may be the 
extent of a library, if it is to be truly valuable, it must be formed 
after some fixed aim or design. To buy books at random, and 
bring them together haphazard, or without an intelligent aim 
that constantly determines their selection, is merely to form what 
Mr. Edwards calls “a heap of books,” and not a library properly 
so termed. It has been well said by Mr. Burton, in his “ Book- 
hunter”— 


“A great library cannot be constructed—it is the growth of ages. 
You may buy books at any time with money, but you cannot make a 
library like one that has been a century or two a growing, though you 
had the whole natioual debt to do it with.” * 


If we paraphrase Mr. Burton’s first sentence, it will express a 
great truth directly applicable to our purpose. Let us say, a 
good library cannot be formed by accident ; it is the product of 
a determinate purpose, of special knowledge, peculiar talents, and 
persistent effort. This truth is fully recognised in more than 
one of his works by Mr. Edwards, when he refers to the “ syste- 
matic collection of books” as distinguished from “a mere chance 
aggregation of books.” And Mr. Axon expresses the same 
thought when he speaks of “a carefully chosen collection of 
books” as opposed to “a fortuitous conglomeration of books.” 
It is to be feared that this important truth has not always been 
sufficiently understood and practically acted upon in the forma- 
tion of free libraries. Do not the facts connected with the 
history—particularly the early history—of many of them, show 
that there has too often been a confounding of “a systematic col- 
lection” with a “mere chance aggregation’? Have not too 
many of them been formed by the latter rather than by the 
former process ? 

Now, what should be aimed at in forming a reference, or a 
lending department of a free library? Answers to this question, 
sufficiently definite for our purpose, may be found in the works 
named at the head of this article. Speaking of the Manchester 
libraries, Mr, Axon says :— 

“Tt will be seen that from the commencement the Manchester 
library was divided into a reference and a lending library, each having 
a distinct aim. ‘Ihe reference library was intended to place at the 
disposal of every student, rich or poor, the best books in the various 
domains of human thought, whilst the lending library was intended 
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to be of a more popular character, and whilst containing elementary 
Looks of a scientific nature, consisted chiefly of works of history, poetry, 
and fiction, including serviceable editions of really all the greater 
English writers.” * 

But perhaps the question, so far as it relates to a reference 
library, could not be better answered than in the following state- 
ment of the principles which have guided the Birmingham 
committee and officers in forming their reference library. They 
say :— 

“The collection has been formed on the following principles :— 

“TI, That the library should, as far as practicable, represent every 

phase of human thought, and every variety of opinion. 

“II, That books of permanent value and of standard interest 

should form the principal portion cf the library, and that 
modern books of value and importance should be added 
from time to time as they are published. 

“JIT. That it should contain those rare and costly works which 
are generally out of the reach of individual students and 
collectors, and which are not usually found in provincial 
or private libraries.” f 

Acting on these principles, the Birmingham committees have 
formed a consulting library of some 28,000 volumes, which, 
though not so large as that of Liverpool or of Manchester, may 
be. regarded as unequalled for its choice collection of works, 
But how few of the reference libraries have been brought toge- 
ther on such principles, or under the influence of a definite 
guiding aim, in how few cases have the managers ever endea- 
voured to realize such a design in forming a reference library, 
let the character of many of these collections answer. It will 
at once be said, all towns have not the means which the Birming- 
ham committee have had. This is true; but then is it not also 
a fact that very few of the towns have levied the whole amount 
of the rate allowed by law, or have ever attempted with what 
means they had to secure a consulting library on the principles 
indicated in the Birmingham statement? ‘The inspection of the 
figures in our table which exhibit the extent of the reference 
libraries, not simply at small places, but even at many consi- 
derable towns, as Sheffield, Birkenhead, Coventry, Nottingham, 
Dundee, Wolverhampton, Leicester, and Tynemouth, will suffice 
to convince the reader that the parties who have formed the 
consulting libraries at these places have not been guided by a 
conception of their nature similar to that which has produced 
the Birmingham library. Further, if we consider how largely 
the libraries of the smailer places are made up of books obtained 
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by donation, or even to what an extent those of some of the larger 
towns have been “enriched” in this way, or through the in- 
corporation of old libraries, we shall easily understand the part 
which “chance aggregation” or “ fortuitous conglomeration” has 
played in the formation of these collections. At first, books 
could not be purchased by rate-money, and at the establishment 
of the earlier libraries, even in some of the populous towns, as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, and Bolton, books were “ begged,” 
and considerable quantities were obtained in this manner. 
According to trustworthy information, at Bolton 3240 volumes 
were thus got; at Norwich, 2500, out of a library now only 
reaching +700; at Lichfield, 2300, out of a library of 2500; at 
Winchester, “the greater portion ;” at Blackburn, “a large num- 
ber ;” at Cambridge, “two-thirds ;’ at Oxford, “nearly all the 
books in the reference library ;” at Warrington, “a large num- 
ber ;” at, Kidderminster, 750 out of a library of 950. And in 
reference to some recently established libraries, it appears that 
at Coventry the free library took some 10,000 volumes from the 
Coventry Library Society, on paying off the debt of that society, 
amounting to 130/.; at Doncaster, the free library may be said 
to have been partly formed through the failure of the Doncaster 
Subscription Library, and into it was also absorbed the library 
of an unsuccessful Mechanics’ Institution. From these two 
sources the free library got about 10,000 volumes. At Leicester 
the free library took the library of an unsuccessful Mechanics’ 
Institution, on paying off the debt of that institution and buying 
the building. At Paisley, the free library took 8000 or 10,000 
volumes from the Paisley Library. In other towns similar incor- 
porations or purchases were made, 

Now we are not condemning donations of books to free 
libraries, nor the absorption or purchase of existing libraries ; 
nothing of the sort. Where libraries that have been carefully 
selected and are in good condition can be obtained for the 
nucleus of a free library, it is most desirable that they should be 
purchased for this purpose; but worn-out subscription libraries, 
or the books of an unsuccessful Mechanics’ Institution, are not 
likely either to have been skilfully chosen or to be of much 
worth. Donations of books must be welcomed, as they are some- 
times very valuable ; but again, as a rule, gifts of books obtained 
by solicitation are of questionable value. In the cases of libraries 


’ of collectors that may be bequeathed, that is a very different 


thing: such additions are always most desirable, and are fre- 
quently invaluable to the institution to which they are left. At 
birmingham comparatively few books have been obtained 
through donation; their books have mostly been obtained by 


what Mr. Edwards calls “systematic purchase,” Speaking of 
AA2 
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“the special circumstances which have marked the formation 
and growth of the Birmingham library,” Mr. Edwards ob- 
serves :— 


“ The Central Consulting Library has been selected by systematic 
purchase. It has not been left to the chances of casual donatious, 
supplemented now and then by casual purchases. Too often the 
books that are given to libraries (otherwise than by request) are the 
mere weedings of private collections; they sometimes remind us of an 
inscription which often meets our eyes in the purlieus of our watering- 
places—‘ Rubbish may be shot here. In order to a better result at 
Birmingham, the Town Council has devoted a large proportion of the 
rate money to book-buying. At this early stage of the business, 
therefore, it is already really a library, and not merely a heap of 
books.’’* 


As already stated, the 10th column of the table given above 
exhibits the gross issues of the books in all departments of the 
free libraries of the respective towns. These figures say nothing 
as to what sort of books are most or least read, or as to the extent 
to which the books of any class are circulated. This, however, 
is an interesting question, in trying to estimate the work that is 
being done by free libraries. As in other cases, the books in 
free libraries are mostly classified. The classification varies at 
different towns, although there is some general resemblance in 
the grouping of a number of them. Important as is the subject 
of classification, it is one into the discussion of which we 
cannot enter. For the ordinary purpose of ascertaining tle 
number of volumes circulated in the different departments it is 
not desirable to have a great number of classes; nor, on the 
other hand, should the number be very small. If the classes are 
very few several kinds of books are necessarily included under 
one class, and then the statistics of issues fail to bring out the 
precise character of the reading. Thus at Manchester the books 
are divided into five classes, and the fifth, “ Literature and 
Polygraphy,” includes works on widely different subjects, as 
Essays, General Literature, Poetry, the Drama, Prose Fiction, 
and “Collected Works.” The defects of this classification are 
felt at once when we attempt to determine that important 
inquiry,—What is the proportion in which works of fiction are 
read in the Manchester libraries? In other classifications, not so 
faulty as this, we encounter difficulties on the same score, 
because, in some cases, the class “ Fiction” includes the drama and 
poetry, as well as novels and tales; and in other cases the class 
“Works of Imagination” includes the last mentioned kinds of 
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books, together with others. The classifications are so various 
that we are utterly unable to bring the issues of the different 
towns int any tabular form. We subjoin statistics as to the 
issues of the different classes of books at the various towns 
named below. It must be remembered that these issues refer 
to the lending department, except in cases where the issues from 
the two branches are not distinguished in the reports :— 
















Mancuester.—Gross issues, 643,522: Theology and Philosophy, 
11,035; History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 63,246; Politics 
and Commerce, 6626; Science and Art, 25,735; General Literature 
and Polygraphy, 516,547; Books for the Blind, 65. Percentage of 
General Literature, 84.9. Percentage of issues of General Literature, 
&e., in Reference Library, 15.3 

LiverPooLt.—Gross issues, 426,408: Theology, Morals, &c., 8209 ; 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, 4456; Natural History, 3035 ; 
Science and the Arts, 9796; History and Biography, 20,162; Topo- 
graphy and Antiquities, 1940; Geography, Voyages and Travels, 
10,009 ; Miscellaneous Literature, 35,855 ; Jurisprudence, Laws, and 
Politics, 498 ; Social Science and Political Economy, 1196; Education 
and Language, 4106; Poetry and the Drama, 3432; Prose Fiction, 
323,172; Latin and Greek Classics, 8396; Books for the Blind, 146. 
Percentage of Fiction, 75.7. Percentage of issues in Works of Ima- 
gination and General Literature in Reference Library, 69.9. 

BiRMINGHAM.—Gross issues, 302,867: Theology, Moral Philo- 
sophy, &c., 5247; History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 25,490 ; 
Law, Politics, and Commerce, 635 ; Arts, Sciences, and Natural His- 
tory, 12,045; Poetry, Drama, Fiction, Periodicals, &c., 240,070; 
Juvenile Books, 19,390. Percentage of Fiction, &c., 79.2. Percentage 
of Fiction, &c., in Reference Library, 18.5. 

SHEFFIELD.—Gross issues, 142,875: History, Biography, and Tra- 
vels, 25,874; Arts and Sciences, 11,238; Theology and Philosophy, 
4025; Politics, &c., 918; Poetry, 4851; Fiction, 68,941; Miscel- 
laneous, 27,028. Percentage of Fiction, 48.1. 

Coventry.—Gross issues, 58,252 ; Theology and Philosophy, 598 ; 
History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 4520; Law, Politics, and 
Commerce, 213; Science and Art, 1235; Miscellaneous, Fiction, 
Poetry, 36,328; Juvenile Books, 11,149; Magazines and Reviews, 
4209. Percentage of Fiction, &c., 62.3. 

BirKENHEAD.—Gross issues, 50,821; Theology and Philosophy, 
2203; Natural Philosophy, &c., 1119; Natural History, 1279; 
Arts and Sciences, 1802; History and Biography, &e., 4633; Topo- 
graphy, Archeology, &c., 414; Geography, Voyages and Travels, 3130 ; 
Miscellaneous Literature, 5305; Law and Political Economy, 296; 
Classical Literature, 89; Education, 1182; Poetry and the Drama, 
1054; Novels and Tales, 28,990; Books for the Young, 4330. Per- 
centage of Novels and Tales, 47.2. 

Button.—Gross issues, 55,524: Theology, 766 ; Philosophy, 194 ; 
English History, 653; Foreign History, 814; Biography, 2380; 
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Topography, 718; Voyages and Travels, 2463; Law, Politics, &., 
709 ; Sciences and Arts, 1997 ; Poetry and Drama, 918; Novels and 
Romances, 39,158 ; General Literature, 4745: Percentage of Fiction, 
70.5. 

SaLrorD.—Gross issues, 73,469: Theology, 336; History, 4887 ; 
Science, 1341; General Literature, 3404; Novels, 63,501. Per- 
centage of Fiction, 86.4. 

BriacKBURN.—Gross issues, 40,869; Theology and Philosophy, 292; 
History, 4783; Politics and Commerce, 210; Science and the Arts, 
1992; Miscellaneous Literature, 33,601. Percentage of Miscellaneous 
Literature, 82.2. 

NorrineHamM.—Gross issues, 129,608 ; Theology and Philosophy, 
2887; History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 13,450; Science 
and Art, 5428; Law, Politics, and Commerce, 340; Poetry, the 
Drama, Fiction, Collected Works, &c., 107,503. Percentage of Fic- 
tion, &e., 83.2. 

Exerrer.—Gross issues, 12,047: History, Biography, Voyages and 
Travels, 2455; Science and Art, 484; Literature and Polygraphy, 
8991; Theology and Philosophy, 102; Politics and Commerce, 15. 
Percentage of Literature and Polygraphy, 74.5. 

TyneMoutTH.—Gross issues, 67,746: .Theology, &., 2298; Poli- 
tical Economy, 347; Biography, &c., 2847; History, 2536; Voyages 
and Travels, 2725; Miscellaneous Literature, 7744; Arts and Sci- 
ences, 2390; Novels, Tales, &c., 35,836; Poetry, 1302; Books for 
the Young, 9598 ; Books for the Blind, 123. Percentage of Fiction, 
53. 
Dunver.—Gross issues, 122,213; Theology, Philosophy, Educa- 
tion, &c., 4263 ; Law and Jnrisprudence, 545; Physical Science, 1589 ; 
Natural Sciences, 1801; History and Biography, 9871; Geography, 
Voyages and Travels, 7326; Politics and Commerce, 668; Science 
and Arts, 2470; Miscellaneous Literature, 12,912; Novels and Works 
of Imagination, 74,920; Poetry and the Drama, 3340; Classical Li- 
terature, 168; Books of Reference, 253; Periodicals, 2087. Percen- 
tage of Fiction, 61.3. 

Carpirr.—Gross issues, 17,871: Theology and Metaphysics, 235 ; 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, 206; Natural History and 
Geology, 438 ; Science and Art, 259; History and Biography, 2010; 
Topography and Antiquities, 100; Geography and Travels, 1849; 
Miscellaneous Literature, 2065; Law and Politics, 142 ; Commercial 
Statistics, 42; Education, 55; Poetry and the Drama, 480; Light 
Literature, 9904; Books for the Blind, 136: Percentage of Light 
Literature, 55.4. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Gross issues, 44,927: Theology and Philosophy, 874; 
History, Voyages and Travels, 2721; Biography, 970; Law, Poli- 
tics, and Commerce, 324; Science and Art, 970; Natural History, 
695; Poetry and Drama, 1020; Fiction, 31,111; Periodical Lite- 
fe 4823; Miscellaneous Literature, 1409. Percentage of Fiction, 

2, 


In reference to the smaller libraries, they either print no 
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reports, or their reports furnish no information as to the way in 
which the different kinds of books are read. This is the reason 
we are unable to supply details on this point respecting such 
libraries. The statistics just given relate to different sized 
libraries and to libraries located among differing populations ; 
and may thus be taken as fairly representing the general reading 
in free libraries. The facts here presented will enable any 
attentive reader to form a tolerably correct judgment as to the 
sorts of books borrowed from these institutions. To all that feel 
concerned in the working of these libraries, and in the mental 
improvement of the community, these facts are full of significance 
and interest. They demonstrate that through the agency of free 
libraries a great educational work is being carried on—a work 
that must in time tell on the general intelligence and culture of 
our town populations. These statistics prove that in some of the 
most important departments of human thought the issues in 
these lending libraries are numerous ; and the facts, as a whole, 
afford abundant evidence that these institutions are largely 
resoried to by the thoughtful and inquiring in every town where 
they have been established.* It has frequently been objected 
that free libraries are only or chiefly resorted to for amusing and 
light books. This allegation is disproved by the figures just 
placed before the reader; it is dictated by ignorance or preju- 
dice. Jt 1s of course undeniable that works of fiction are 
extensively issued from free libraries; the facts now brought 
together show this. It would be folly to attempt to deny that 
the demand in these institutions runs strongly on works of this 
class. Here, however, it must be observed: 1. This is only just 
what might be expected. It is the inevitable consequence of the 
reading habits of the age and the character of our current litera- 
ture. The same thing is found in every other library in the 
country of a generai nature. 2, But a fair question here is 
this—Is the proportion of issues of books of this kind from free 
libraries greater than from the libraries of other institutions ? 
Let us see. Again we must say that in consequence of the 





* Nothing could more conclusively establish this than the accounts presented 
in the Birmingham and other reports ot the books “most in demand,” with a 
record of the number of times these books have been issued in one year. Let 
any sceptic as to the utility of these libraries in promoting mental improve- 
ment, consult these lists, and he will find abundant evidence of what we have 
said. 

+ The Publishers’ Circulars for June, July, and August, contain a series 
of letters on this point, The writers that condemn free libraries on account of 
novel-reading, &c., seem to have taken no pains to inquire into the real work- 
ing of these institutions, or if they have looked into them at all, they must have 
taken very one-sided views, or they have been under the influence of some 


strong prejudice. 
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different kinds of classification adopted it is difficult to state 
exactly what is the proportion of issues in prose fiction ; but if 
the figures given above are examined, it will perhaps be admitted 
that these statistics warrant the conclusion that the issues in 
prose fiction range from 40 to 70 per cent. of the whole issues, 
Speaking of the earlier years of the Manchester lending library, 
Mr. Edwards says : 


“ The issues to borrowers stood somewhat in this proportion : Three- 
fourths of the whole issues were in the class ‘ Literature and Poly- 
graphy.” And of the issues in that class about four-fifths were 
books of prose fiction. In other words, the circulation of works in 
prose fiction in the fourth year was nearly five-eighths of the whole 
circulation of that year in all elasses.”” 


Now this is about 63 per cent. Let us now take the reading in 
a few of our Mechanics’ Institutions of reputation. In recent 
reports of the Manchester, Leeds, and Bradford Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions, we have the following facts : 


Mancnester Mecuantcs’ Instirutron.—Gross issues, 26,412: 
History, 1849; Biography, 1076; Geography and Travels, 1191; 
Science, 1903; Economy, 288; Theology, 238; Philosophy, 182, 
Finance, 65; Poetry, 500; Fiction, 17,061; Blue-books, &e., $3; 
Periodical Literature, 793; Foreign Languages, 123; Miscellaneous, 
1260. Percentage of Fiction, 64°6. 

Leeps Mecuantics’ Instirurron.—Gross issues, 56,327: Geo- 
graphy and Travels, 1236; History and Biography, 1649; Philosophy, 
150; Poetry and Drama, 533; Theology, 138; Languages, 487 ; 
Education, 13; Mathematics, 47; Medicine, 111; Political Economy, 
154; Fiction, 43,401; Literature, 3561; Fine Arts, 185; Arts and 
Manufactures, 65; Natural Sciences, 751; Mechanies, 211; Colleeted 
Works, 159; Unbound Periodicals, 1504; Books overnight, 214; Pe- 
riodicals, 1659 ; Works of Reference, 99. Percentage of Fietion, 775. 

Bravrorp Mecuanics’ Institurion.—Gross issues, 43,534; Phi- 
lology, Logic, Education, 468 ; ‘Theology and Philosophy, 242 ; Mathe- 
matics, 164; Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, 595; Chemistry and its 
Applications, 196; Anatomy, Physiology, &., 191; Natural History, 
696; History and Antiquities, 1814; Biography, 1592; Geography, 
Voyages, and Travels, 2863; Political Economy, Politics, &., 347 ; 
Poetry and Drama, 1213; Fiction, 20,932; General Literature, 2784 ; 
Fine Arts, 615; Works of Reference, 115; Periodicals, bound, 2568 ; 
Periodicals, unbound, 6139. Percentage of Fiction, 48°08, 


If the reader will carefully compare these figures with those 
given above, he will be satisfied that the reading of the free 
library lending departments is equal in solidity and instruction 
to that of our best Mechanics’ Iustitutions. Upon the whole the 
issues in these institutions very much resemble those of the 
lending departments. 3. In the case of free libraries, where 
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access to the books is free, it might naturally be presumed that 
the issues of amusing works would be more numerous than where 
the members have to pay for the loan of books ; but it does not 
appear to be so. 4, Then it should ever be remembered that 
the works of prose fiction in the free libraries are the best of 
their class. Only works of reputation, the productions of the 
best authors, are admitted, and the demand is met by providing 
several copies of these books instead of supplying works of 
inferior character. For instance, it will be found that it is usual 
for these libraries to contain four, six, or eight copies of the 
works of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Cooper, Lytton, 
George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, and others. 5. Further, it is only in 
the lending libraries that works of fiction are provided in any 
considerable quantity. As a rule, in the reference or consulting 
libraries, the amount of amusing literature is small. 6. Finally, 
in the case of most of the large libraries, the writer has been 
assured by experienced officers, that the reading habits of bor- 
rowers always improve jn relation to this point. They begin 
with taking light, amusing works, and if they continue borrowers, 
a taste is created for more solid and instructive books. Nu- 
merous interesting facts, illustrating this tendency, have come 
under the notice of librarians and their assistants at almost 
every institution. 

Who use free libraries? What classes of the community avail 
themselves of the books thus provided out of the rates? ‘To 
whom are these libraries useful ? The consideration of the very 
nature of these libraries, and the facts brought out in their 
operations, alike enable us to answer these questions, and to say, 
ALL CLASSES. Free libraries were designed for all classes, and 
all classes use them where good libraries have been formed. 
This is the answer we ought to be able to give, and, it is satis- 
factory to know, it is the answer which facts actually do give. 
As working people cannot purchase many books for themselves, 
or pay high subscriptions for the use of books, there is a sense 
in which it may be said, free libraries are especially useful to 
them. This circumstance, and the term “free,” have led many 
persons to conclude that these institutions were designed espe- 
cially or exclusively for working people, and the poorer classes. 
This is a great mistake. It may, perhaps, be called a popular 
error. All the inhabitants of a town are equally required to pay 
the library rate, as in the case of lighting or watching the town, 
and, consequently, these libraries should be adapted for the use 
and benefit of all. If they are good, or what they should be, 
they will be alike serviceable to the higher, the middle, and the 
poorer classes of society. or instance, if a consulting library of 
any town be what we have seen it should be the aim of the 
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managers to make such collections, we may rest assured persons 
of every class will resort to it. It has been said: 


“Tn such cases the free library will be the largest and best collection 
of books in the town, and therefore the ablest thinkers and teachers in 
that community, clergymen, ministers, officials, lecturers, speakers, 
school-masters and all others whose mission it is to guide and form the 
public mind, will resort to those libraries, because they are the best 
source of the knowledge they want. Again, thoughtful, inquiring, 
studious persons, that require the assistance of books, will naturally 
resort to these libraries because they are the most easily accessible.”* 


Facts confirm this reasoning. These libraries are of daily 
assistance to all classes. Probably free libraries will prove of 
more signal benefit to the intelligent, thoughtful, inquisitive, 
gifted of the workers, just because this class most needs the help 
they supply. The workers cannot command the books that are 
frequently wanted to enable them to contribute of their ability 
towards the extension of human knowledge, or the improvement 
of the useful arts. 

The reports of many of the free libraries supply full particulars 
as to the occupations or professions of their borrowers, The 
details are very interesting, and although they. refer almost 
wholly to lending libraries, yet they clearly prove our statement 
that all classes make use of these institutions, We cannot give 
these lists or analyses of the borrowers of every institution in 
full, but shall give examples or specimens belonging to the fol- 
lowiug institutions :— 


SaLrorp —Analysis of the 901 borrowers at Peel Park library ; 
Females, 256; youths, 216; artizans, 176; clerks, 160; professional 
2; others, 91. The 2294 at the Greengates branch are thus classed: 
—Scholars, 656; workmen, 648; clerks and warehousemen, 344; 
miscellaneous, 198; females, 449. 

BrrminenamM.—Lhe 10,556 borrowers of the Birmingham lending 
libraries are arranged under sixty-six kinds of employment. Samples: 
—Accountants, 21; actors, 10; agents and collectors, 68 ; appren- 
tices, 71 ; architects and surveyors, 12; artists and draughtsmen, 46 ; 
assistants and salesmen, 254; bakers and confectioners, 61; barmaids, 
12; bedstead-makers, 37 ; booksellers, 27 ; boot and shoe makers, 114; 
brass-founders, 224; bricklayers, 80; carpenters and joiners, 169; 
casters, 20; chemists, 64; clerks, 1829; commercial travellers, 57 ; 
domestic servants, 52; dress-makers, 151; engineers and machinists, 
293; engravers, chasers, &c., 235; errand and office-boys, 203; fore- 
men, 13; gunmakers, 154; lithographers, 37; scholars and students, 
1458; and so on. 

Coventry.—The 883 borrowers are here classified according to 65 
sorts of occupation. Specimens :—Assistants, shopmen, 15; cabinet- 





* “Free Libraries: their Nature and Operations,” p. 36. 
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makers, &c., 11; chemists and druggists, 5; clergymen, 2; clerks, 20; 
drapers, 18; engravers, 8; gardeners, 6; manufacturers, 4; metal- 
smiths, 10; painters, 11; schoolmasters, 11; scholars and students, 
123; watchmakers, 60; weavers, 64. 

NorrinauamM.—The 4027 borrowers are here put into 65 classes. 
Artists and designers, 34; boiler-makers, 3; clergymen, 8; clerks and 
warehousemen, 166; commercial travellers, 5; domestic servants, 20; 
drapers, 21; engineers and fitters, 41; fish-salesmen, 5; gentlemen, 
8; grocers, 18; hosiery-trade, 66; joiners, 45; labourers, 42; lace- 
trade, 167; music-teachers, 7; printers, 48 ; students, &c., 99 ; sur- 
geons, 4; teachers, 44. 

Botton.—The 653 male borrowers for the last year are placed in 
the following classes :—Artisans and labourers, 256; warehousemen, 
24; cotton operatives, 85; bleachers and dyers, 8: assistants in shops, 
93; clerks and book-keepers, 82; pupils, 85; shopkeepers, 14; clergy, 
6; and females, 153. 

BirKEeNHEAD.—The 4664 ticket holders are placed in upwards of 
60 classes, Examples; Apprentices 142; Agents 40; Architects, &c. 
11; Attorneys and clerks, 25; banker’s clerks, 12; blacksmiths, 42 ; 
boiler makers, 72; bricklayers, 35; boys in employment, 249; book- 
keepers and clerks, 393; engineers and (fitters, 81; gentlemen of no 
employment, 233 ; joiners, 133; labourers and porters, 215; ladies, 
56; police constables, 26; surgeons, 5; teachers, male, 27; watch- 
makers, 33. 

Tynemoutn.—The 4377 ticket holders are placed in similar classi- 
fications to those in the places mentioned above. Examples: Appren- 
tices, 206; bakers, 16; boys at school, 277; butchers, 45; black- 
smiths and shipbuilders, 80; druggists and assistants, 56; females, 
1124; gentlemen, 120; joiners, 137 ; licensed victuallers, 43 ; manu- 
facturers, 16; merchants, 40; master mariners, 89; mariners, 101.” 


In reference to smaller places, and those whose reports give 
no information of this kind, the question has been distinctly put 
to librarians—What classes of people mostly avail themselves 
of the library ?—and although the answers vary to some extent, 
they substantially agree in reporting “All clusses ; but chiefly 
the working classes."* It should be remembered that these 
answers come from small libraries, where important reference 
libraries do not exist, and where the lending libraries are neither 
extensive nor remarkable for the character of the selection. 

The characfer of a free library, and the efficiency of its opera- 
tions depend very largely on its management. In connexion 
with the management of these libraries, there are two points on 
which it is important to note how the Act has been worked. 
One of these is the constitution of the Committee. The law 
entrusts the appointment of the library committee to the Town 
Council or Local Board, and, as we have seen, gives these local 
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bodies the privilege of making these committees “ mixed com- 
mittees.” These “mixed” committees have generally been com- 
posed of some definite proportions, as one-half, two-thirds, or 
three-fourths of the members from the Town Council, and the 
other half, one-third, or one-fourth from gentlemen of the town 
selected on account of their suitability for such duties. It would 
appear the great majority of existing libraries are managed by 
mixed committees. At Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, and a few 
other places, the committees are chosen exclusively from the 
Town Councils; but at Liverpool, Salford, Bolton, Birmingham, 
Warrington, Airdrie, Norwich, Leamington, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Cardiff, Blackburn, Coventry, Birkenhead, Winchester, Hertford, 
Sheffield, Leicester, Paisley, Rochdale, Doncaster, and Notting- 
ham mixed committees have been appointed. In the judgment 
of Mr. Edwards and other experienced men, this was a wise pro- 
vision of the law, and has worked well for the libraries. It is 
stated by the most competent men that the success of the library 
in many places may be traced to the knowledge and labours of 
these outside members. Another point in the management of 
free libraries deserving attention is the amount of rate levied for 
the library. In boroughs, the Town Council is the rating 
authority ; in certain other townships and districts the fund is to 
be provided from the “ Improvement or District Rate,” and in 
parishes the money is to be taken from the poor-rate. The 
amount of rate to be levied for the purposes of the library must 
not exceed one penny in the pound for any one year. Has this 
amount of one penny in the pound always been levied to create 
and maintain free libraries in the places where they have been 
formed? We regret to say that in a considerable number of 
cases the lawful rate has not been levied, or so apprepriated. In 
some places, as Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, the 
whole penny has long been taken ; in others, the library rate has 
only been one halfpenny, and in some it has been three farthings. 
In several towns, no specific rate is applied to the library, but a 
certain sum is voted yearly by the Council from the borough 
fund. In consequence of these different modes of providing the 
money, it is not easy to ascertain with certainty what amount in 
the pound is actually levied in each place. It is, however, well 
known that the full amount is not taken in a goodly number of 
cases. Mr. Edwards says, “Of the larger towns, few have yet 
levied for free libraries or museums the whole sum that the Act 
permits them to levy.”* We regard this as one of the most un- 
fortunate and unsatisfactory circumstances connected with the 
working of these institutions ; because it has been the source of 
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much of that inefficiency which has marked the history of several 
of them. At any rate, had the full amount been levied, and had 
these libraries been well managed, they would have been far 
more powerful for good than they have been; in the past, they 
would have accomplished more, and would be capable of effect- 
ing greater things in the future. To us it appears that our 
Town Councils have, in this respect, sadly neglected their duty. 
At Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Birmingham, Airdrie, Birken- 
head, Leamington, Lichfield, Dundee, Wolverhampton, and some 
other places where libraries have been recently formed, we 
believe the full amount of the rate is now taken. At Sheffield 
it was formerly one halfpenny, then three farthings, but now it 
is one penny ; at Bolton it was formerly a halfpenny, and is now 
three farthings; at Cambridge it is about a halfpenny; at 
Oxford, less than a halfpenny; at Biackburn, a halfpenny ; at 
Canterbury, a halfpenny; at Nottingham, not quite a penny, 
and one-fourth of the sum voted goes to the museum, and three- 
fourths to the library; at Cardiff, formerly a halfpenny, now a 
penny; at Exeter, a penny, but the yield is appropriated to 
three things—library, museum, and science school ; at Paisley, a 
penny, but the produce is divided between the museum and the 
library ; at Coventry the net produce obtained is somewhat less 
than a penny; at Tynemouth, a penny, but a part goes to the 
museum and classes. 

Had our space permitted, we might here have given some 
account of the numerous Town Libraries on the Continent—in 
Germany, France, and Italy—as well as of those in the United 
States and Canada. Mr. Edwards, in his different works, has, 
with much labour, collected a mass of interesting facts illustra- 
ting the nature, history, and operations of these libraries. The 
American libraries are especially worthy of the study of English 
educationists, and we would particularly call attention to the 
wonderful development of the Boston public library, as this is 
exhibited in the elaborate reports of the trustees. We regret 
our inability even to glance at its short but extraordinary 
history. 

Such is the general nature of the Free Libraries established 
under the provisions of the different Public Libraries Acts, In 
the preceding account we have been chiefly anxious to afford our 
readers the means of understanding what these libraries are, 
and what they are doing, and thus of reaching sound conclusions 
as to their character and utility. It is almost unnecessary to say 
that their history shows faults of management and failure to 
realize the full hopes of their founders. No sensible man will be 
surprised that such is the fact. It must be remembered that the 
oldest free library is only twenty years of age. In 1852, when 
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the first was formed, the project was altogether new and untried 
in England. It is through practical experience that we come to 
tind out the best modes of working new institutions, and that we 
are able to discover their excellences and defects, Perhaps we 
ought to say this movement has been passing through its infancy 
and youth, and that hitherto our efforts should be regarded as 
chiefly experimental or tentative. The history of these libraries 
is, however, full of instruction. It abounds in useful lessons, and 
it now becomes our duty to see that these suggestions of ex- 
perience are not lost, but turned to account for the improvement 
of future libraries, But while it is readily admitted that there 
have been errors and defects in several of our free libraries, we 
submit that every candid person must acknowledge ‘that they 
have already effected a great and good work, and are capable of 
still greater things, In small places these libraries have been 
feeble enough, but in the larger towns, and in some of a 
moderate size, facts demonstrate that they have done much to 
awaken thought and inquiry, to spread useful knowledge, to 
create a love for wholesome reading, and to raise the tastes of 
large numbers of the community. Let any one reflect on the 
daily, weekly, and yearly issues from ihe libraries of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Salford, Leeds, Bolton, Sheffield, 
Nottingham, Birkenhead, Paisley, Wolverhampton, Dunc, 
Tynemouth, and he must be sensible that these hundreds of 
thousands, nay, millions of volumes, cannot be read by the in- 
habitants of those towns without producing a most salutary in- 
tellectual and moral effect. 

These libraries are interesting to us not solely on account of 
what they have already accomplished, but also on account of 
what they are capable of effecting in the future. Would it be 
just to estimate the value of these young institutions by what 
they have done in the period of their infancy and adolescence ? 
Surely net. It seems to us that it would be far more philosophical 
to look at what they promise, and at what they may do when 
fully understood and efficiently managed, than to confine our 
attention to the results already accomplished. Their full power 
for guod has yet to be developed. Still, the statistics and facts 
contained in the preceding part of this paper are deserving of the 
closest examination, because they help us to a knowledge of the 
capabilities of these institutions. For this purpose we would 
Lespeak special attention to the operations of the most prosperous 
and successful. We do this on the principle that we are fairly jus- 
tified in concluding what an institution may do from its workings 
under conditions favourable to the development of its full strength, 
and in circumstances calculated to secure for it free play aud 
efficient management. In proceeding to offer a few remarks on the 
capabilities and value of free libraries as «ducatioual agencies, it 
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must be understood that we waive altogether the theoretical 
question of the legitimacy of state interference in such matters. 
It may be taken for granted that, practically, the question has 
been settled in this country for the present, in reference both to 
strictly elementary and to other forms of educational work. 

]. In the first place, we take it that all will admit that the 
formation of good consulting and lending libraries in our towns, 
that shall be freely accessible to all, will constitute a means of 
diffusing knowledge—scientific, historical, literary and entertain- 
ing. Experience proves that if the books provided in these 
libraries are well chosen, they will be read. Is the spread of 
knowledge, then, a desirable thing? Is it not idle to ask such a 
question? And would it not be absurd to attempt to argue it? 
Then comes the inquiry:—Are free libraries constituted and 
used for this purpose? ‘The facts already presented conclusively 
show that such is the case. These libraries, especially in large 
towns, contain the best standard works in every department of 
science and literature, and the figures given above prove that 
such books are largely read and consulted. 

2. But then comes the old objection: These libraries are 
chiefly frequented by idlers, and sucli as seek amusement in 
novel reading. The extent of this kind of reading has already 
been dealt with, and the facts in every report prove that such an 
allegation is unfounded. Without arguing the question of novel 
reading, we may, in passing, be permitted to say that, as the 
prose fiction in these libraries is the best, as it comprises the pro- 
ductions of the most gifted men of the age, if it be said the 
perusal of these works is injurious, must it not be held that the 
study of the works of those great authors of fiction, Homer, 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Dante, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser, 
Milton and Goethe, is also pernicious? Will not all thoughtful 
men allow that the reading of the works of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lytton, Trollope, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, and 
others must awaken, expand, and elevate every mind that can 
appreciate their excellences? The indiscriminate and excessive 
reading of fiction may be an evil, but we venture to think that 
it would be an unspeakable blessing to this country if the 
thousands that frequent our beershops and dramshops, daily and 
nightly, were tospend a portion of their leisure time in the perusal 
of the writings of the authors we have just mentioned, It should 
uever be forgotten that in these days, when the division of labour 
is carried so far that almost every occupation is monotonous and 
mechanical, some systematic provision for the amusement and 
rational recreation of the people is a necessity of our social state ; 
and further, that, as yet, how to provide it is an unsolved problem 
in our social philosophy. 

3. We contend that books are now, and are becoming more se 
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every year, the great instructors of the world. Mr. Carlyle has 
forcibly enunciated this truth in his striking remark that collec- 
tions of books are the universities of our time. He says: 


“In books lies the soul of the whole Past Time; the articulate 
audible voice of the Past, when the body and material substance of it 
has altogether vanished like a dream The Universities are a 
notable, respectable product of the modern ages. Their existence, too, 
is modified to the very basis of it by the existence of Books. Univer- 
sities arose while there were yet no Books procurable; while a man, 
for a single Book, had to give an estate of land Once invent 
printing, you metamorphosed all the Universities, or superseded 
them! The teacher needed not now to gather men personally around 
him, that he might speak to them what he knew; print it in a book, 
and all learners, far and wide, for a trifle, had it each at his own fire- 
side, much more effectually to learn it If we think of it, all 
that a University, or final highest School can do for us, is still but 
what the first School began doing—teach us to read. We learn to 
read, in various languages, in various sciences; we learn the alphabet 
and letters of all manner of Books. But the place where we are to 
get knowledge, even theoretic knowledge, is the Books themselves! 
1t depends on what we read, after all manner of Professors have done 
their best for us. Zhe true University of these days is a collection of 
Books.” 


The last sentence appears to us to be no rhetorical flourish, but 
a sober verity. Is it not a literal fact that all good teachers 
either send their pupils to books for fuller, or it may be, better 
knowledge, or they themselves draw the knowledge they impart 
from books? It is so, and it must be so, because the inventors 
and discoverers, the thinkers, the gifted, the men of learning and 
research, of speculative power and philosophical insight, the 
theologian and moralist, the poet and the seer, embody the 
results of their efforts in books: in short, books are the agencies 
through which the great spirits of the race help their fellow- 
men. To some extent it has been so in past ages, but it is more 
emphatically so now. Every branch of science or department of 
thought has its one, two, three or more great men, who have so 
enriched it by their labours that they are the accredited ex- 
pounders of its truths; their works represent the highest form it 
has attained. This is carried further now than formerly, because 
of the division of Jabour even in science and learning. One man 
is the highest authority, not, perhaps, in a whole science, but only 
in one particular branch of it, to which he may have devoted 
special attention. Well, does not every good teacher of this 
branch and its allied departments send his pupils to the works 
of this master? There may be elementary books, but do not 
the compilers of these aim to embody in them the views of the 
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representative cultivator of that department? Would not a 
— of physics direct his pupils to the writings of Prof. 

'yndall? or of geology to those of Lyell and other great 
authorities? Certainly. Hence it is that Carlyle’s remark is a 
truth which our every-day life practically recognises. 

4. From this we argue that good libraries, freely accessible to 
all, are essential to the spread of the best knowledge, to the effi- 
cacy of teaching in every branch of inquiry, and to the carrying 
forward of the culture of the country. We are not, of course, 
speaking of elementary instruction, but of education after 15 or 
16. If education is to unfold the faculties, to influence the 
tastes and habits, and to tell on the formation of character, 
efforts must be made to carry it forward, or to supplement the 
instruction received in boyhood and girlhood. Great things are 
now attempted for the extension and improvement of the ele- 
mentary education of all classes. But if education is to do any- 
thing to influence society, it must develop mind, teach men to 
think, and lead to the acquisition of knowledge in its highest 
forms. This can only be accomplished through the agency of 
the works of the best thinkers, in every sphere of thought and 
action. And how are the minds of persons who leave school at 
14 to be brought into immediate contact with these productions ? 
It can only be through libraries; by means of those “collec- 
tions,” which are “the universities” of these days. 

5. Take, as an illustration of this point, the effort now making 
by the government to diffuse scientific knowledge through 
classes. In every part of the country classes for the study of 
Science are formed, under teachers holding certificates from the 
Science and Art Department. The design here is not simply to 
promote mental culture, but to advance the “ material” interests 
of the country ; because it is found needful to train our artizans 
in science as a means of advancing our commercial and indus- 
trial prosperity. How is the elementary knowledge imparted 
in these classes to be kept up or enlarged, carried forward, and 
rendered practically useful in our industries? How is the taste 
for scientific knowledge, thus created, to be fostered and satis- 
fied 2 This cannot be realized unless we provide an easy access 
to the best scientific books for the young men and young women 
who have acquired a smattering of science in these classes. The 
same may be said of history, of literature, and of other depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

6. On these grounds we hold that good libraries,—not “ heaps 
of books,”—must accompany all our other efforts to enlarge and 
improve the education of every class. The labours of all sorts of 
teachers, professors, and lecturers must be supplemented by easy 
Vol. XCVIII. No. CXCLV.J—New Senizs, Vol. XLII. No. II. BB 
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access to the best books. Without this, these other agencies will 
be comparatively ineffectual and abortive. 

7. It may be said all this may be admitted, but still it does 
not prove that libraries supported by rates should be formed. 
These arguments only show that books are required, but they 
settle nothing as to the particular way in which they should be 
obtained. In the first place, we answer, suitable libraries have 
not been supplied in any other way. Asa matter of fact, such 
collections do not exist in our towns, and there is no probability 
that they will be provided by any other agency. And secondly, 
if libraries did exist, or were projected, what, guarantee is there 
that a condition so essential to their utility as easy or free access 
to their contents could be secured? We venture to assert that 
there is no other way practicable in which the want could be 
met except by rate-supporied libraries ; and certainly none that 
would be so simple and equitable. As in America, so with us, 
the rate-supported library must be the concomitant and sup- 
plement to the rate-supported school. 

8. It may be, and indeed consiantly is,’ urged, that in many 
towns there is no need of free libraries, because numerous libra- 
ries—subscription libraries, proprietary circulating libraries, 
libraries connected with scientific, literary, or educational insti- 
tutions, or with religious bodies—already exist. Here, again, 
the primary objection to these is, they are not public libraries ; 
they are only accessible to particular classes, or on certain pecu- 
niary conditions. But the second objection to these libraries is 
stronger than the first ; and it is, the character of these libraries 
is not that which is wanted. Our existing libraries, even the 
town subscription libraries, have mostly some sort of a sectional 
character ; they are either chiefly supported by some particular 
party, and thus books are selected to suit this section, or, through 
deference to certain parties or sects, their contents are shaped, 
and so, either directly or indirectly, these collections are coloured 
by sectional feeling and interest. Denominational libraries are, 
of course, formed on a narrow principle. In some degree this 
sectional peculiarity dominates in the libraries of our literary 
and educational societies, although these professedly stand on 
what is called neutral ground. Unfortunately, it is almost im- 
possible, in this country, to exclude the influence of narrow views 
in the management of libraries supported by subscription. Even 
in the libraries of such societies as our Mechanics’ Institutes, 
this principle shows itself, and works a practical narrowness. 
Either by some fundamental constitutional law, or through a 
fear of offending influential parties, or indeed through actual 
want of breadth of soul, the managers of these societies yield to 
this spirit, and exclude from their libraries works of the highest 
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power in some of the most important departments of thought. 
This is one ground on which we contend for public libraries, 
that shall rise above all the petty and narrow feelings that now 
spoil other collections. 

9. If public libraries are effectually to assist the continuous 
education of the country, or to promote the general culture of 
the people, they must be framed on a broad, comprehensive 
basis. This is essential to their highest work, and to their com- 
plete success, If the reader could examine the Catalogue of the 
Reference Department of the Birmingham Library, and compare 
it with the contents of proprietary libraries, or the libraries of 
the institutions referred to above, he would at once understand 
what is meant by a comprehensive, well-chosen library, as dis- 
tinguished from what Mr. Edwards calls a “heap of books.” 
As we have repeatedly said, libraries like this at Birmingham are 
resorted to regularly by the studious and the inquisitive of every 
class, because these persons find in such a collection the assis- 
tance they need. We want, in every town, a library similar in 
character, if not in extent. Here every student might come ; 
here the schoolmaster, the professor, the preacher, the divine, 
the scripture-reader, the missionary, the public speaker, the lec- 
turer, the author, the essay-writer, the editor, might also come 
and find assistance in his work; indeed such a library would 
materially aid all persons called upon to impart knowledge to 
others, or influence the thinkings and opinions of the public. Then 
there is a kind of literature that is furnished in the best free 
libraries which is not found in those of other institutions: we 
refer to what Mr. Edwards calls “the literature of public ques- 
tions’—blue-books, and all public or national documents of 
every kind. In this way alone can a means be provided in 
every town for the thorough investigation of all the vastly im- 
portant questions connected with the political, international, 
foreign, colonial, legal,’ administrative, statistical, social, educa- 
tional, sanitary, commercial, manufacturing, and industrial inte- 
rests of the community, and which are daily engaging the atten- 
tion of Englishmen. Works of this class, and those which the 
Birmingham Committee style “books of permanent value and 
standard interest,” and their “rare and costly books,” cannot be 
provided in ordinary libraries, such as those of Mechanics’ and 
similar institutions. The mention of such works in the com- 
mittees of these societies would instantly call forth questions 
like these :—“ Will they be read by the members?” “Who 
will read them?’ “Do our members want such books ?” 
This is the commercial principle, and it inevitably deter- 
mines the choice of books in such institutions. These societies 


are the last places in the world where a comprehensive concep- 
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tion of alibrary can be practically realized, or where broad views 
or bibliographical knowledge can guide the selection of books. 

Are the free libraries of this country accomplishing the work 
here set forth as their mission? Are they capable of doing it? 
We have sought to show what these libraries actually are, and if 
we do not sadly misinterpret facts, these point to the conclusion 
that many of our free libraries are practically doing what has 
here been claimed for them; but then it is admitted that some 
are not. Attention has frequently been directed to the operations 
of some of the larger, and we have spoken of them as exemplifi- 
cations of what free libraries should be. If others are not so 
efficient, why is it? If many fall short of the ideal, how does this 
happen? What are the causes of failure, and is there any 
remedy ? 

Want of efficiency may be traced to various causes: in some 
cases it has arisen from difficulties inherent in the very circum- 
stances in which the libraries have been formed. In other cases 
the shortcomings are mainly due to the errors and faults of the 
managing bodies. In the first class must be placed those 
instances where the funds raised by the rate are wholly in- 
adequate for the maintenance of good libraries. This has been 
the state of things in a few small towns. At Lichfield the 
penny rate produces about 1001. a year; at Airdrie it yields 
751. 16s. 44d. With these sums the managers have to provide 
room, fire, light, librarians, and—purchase books! In places 
where the rate produces small sums like these, it is simply 
impossible to purchase many books. At Lichfield 40/. is paid for 
wages. Notwithstanding its very limited income, the library 
at Airdrie is noteworthy as a remarkable instance of what 
may be accomplished with small means. It is simply a lending 
library. This consists of about 2400 volumes; and, having 
examined the catalogue, we are able to say these books have 
been chosen with sound judgment. For its extent the collection 
is a capital one. The books have not been obtained by donation, 
but have nearly ali been purchased; and further, they have 
been bought with funds raised by the rates. The borrowers 
last year were 600, and the issues 11,103. In 1867 the number 
of volumes was 2200, the borrowers 700, and the issues 
14,000. Probably the decline has arisen from the want of an 
adequate supply of fresh books. The library is open in the 
evening from five to nine o’clock. The room is a shop belonging 
to the town, and the sum of 22/. 1s. 9d. is paid annually as 
librarian’s wages. We should rejoice to see more such libraries 
in our small towns. 

But there is a greater number of places where the full amount 
of the rate has never been levied by Town Councils for the 
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libraries. In some of them the amount which the full penny in 
the pound would yield is only small, but this has not been raised 
and applied to support the library. At Winchester the rate is 
one halfpenny in the pound ; it raises 108/. a year, which has to 
support both the museum and library; at Kidderminster the 
Council votes 70/. a year for the library, and out of this the rent 
takes 251., and the librarian’s salary 35/.; at Canterbury the 
penny rate would yield about 2721, but only about one-half of 
this is applied to the library ; at Warrington some 250/. a year 
is allowed for the museum and library ; at Cambridge 350/. is 
granted by the Council, which Mr. Edwards says is “a fraction 
more than one-third of a penny in the pound ;” at Oxford less 
than one halfpenny in the pound is granted for the library, and 
Mr. Edwards remarks, “So niggardly is the annual grant of the 
local board that it yields absolutely nothing towards the expenses 
of the lending library. These expenses are restricted to the 
scanty annual product of the sale of catalogues and borrowers’ 
tickets.” As we have seen, at Bolton, Sheffield, Blackburn, 
Cardiff, Nottingham, and other places, the full amount of a 
penny in the pound has not been appropriated to the purposes of 
the library. These facts clearly prove that whatever the free 
libraries at these towns are, they are not what they might have 
been if the Town Councils had been willing te appropriate 
the lawful rate for their support. The responsibility of the 
defect here manifestly rests with the local rating authority. 
These circumstances lead to the more general inquiry—How far 
have Town Councils taken up this work in a satisfactory manner? 
Their unwillingness to appropriate the product of the penny rate 
constitutes the most tangible and striking evidence of their want 
of zeal; but there are many other significant facts in the history 
of these libraries which point in the same direction, and which 
deserve the grave consideration of all interested in the subject. 
It will be remembered that the law can be adopted, in any 
place, on the vote of a majority of a meeting of ratepayers called 
for that purpose; such meeting may be convened by the Town 
Council, or at the request of ten ratepayers. Thus any Town 
Council can take the first step towards putting the law in 
motion ; but how few Corporations have actually taken this first 
step! In Engtand and Wales there are some two hundred and 
fifty municipal boroughs, and yet during the twenty years that 
have elapsed since the passing of the first Free Libraries Act 
libraries have only been established in just over thirty! Is not 
this satisfactory evidence that Town Councils are averse to move 
in this matter? At Derby the Town Council actually prevented 
a meeting of ratepayers from being held to consider the propriety 
of adopting the Act. This was under the old law ; now these 
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bodies have no such power. Further, when the Act has been 
adopted on the motion of the ratepayers, and its working 
devolved upon Corporations, these bodies have often seemed to 
regard the work as something beyond their true province, and 
which did not belong to them. In the case of one large town, 
where the Act had been adopted at the meeting of ratepayers, a 
portion of the Council were so opposed to it that they were 
anxious to upset the decision of the meeting of burgesses, and 
were deeply mortified when they found they had no power to 
undo what the meeting of ratepayers had done. Town Coun- 
cillors are primarily chosen to manage the lighting, watching, 
paving, and cleansing of towns, and other matters of the nature 
of police regulations; they are selected on account of their 
fitness for work of this kind, and not un account of their know- 
ledge of books, literary tastes, or interest in the diffusion of 
knowledge. These Councillors are, for the most part, successful 
tradesmen, clear-headed, shrewd, practical men of business, with 
little special fitness for the work of managing libraries. Hence 
the indifference they have shown in many places respecting the 
operation of these institutions. All who have watched the 
working of free libraries know that this indifference, nay, more, 
hostility, has manifested itself in a variety of ways. Even in 
Manchester, although the Act was adopted by a vast majority of 
ratepayers, Mr. Edwards says, “There was a certain amount of 
strenuous opposition to the proposal, and the leaders of it were 
at that time Town Councillors.” Sir John Potter remarked, 
“These persons tried repeatedly to put obstacles in his way.” 
Mr. Edwards speaks of the necessity of Corporations entering 
into the spirit of the Libraries’ Act, and certainly nothing can 
be more essential to the effectual working of its provisions ; but 
this is precisely what Town Councils have not done: they have 
not taken up this work cordially, with zeal, intelligence, and a 
determination to make the libraries as useful and successful as 
possible. It is cheerfully and thankfully admitted that a few 
Corporations have entered into this work in a right spirit, but 
then it must be added there are very few such. 

Besides the evils of indifference and hostility in Town Councils, 
these libraries have suffered through the inaptitude of Corpora- 
tions for the work, and through the baneful influence of party 
feeling that operates in these bodies. It was in view of unsuit- 
ableness in Town Councillors for the duties imposed upon them 
by the Act, that the legislature provided for the election of 
“mixed” committees. In relation to the character and success 
of the library, the choice of the managing committee is a very 
important matter. It seems needless to say the election should 
be made with sole reference to fitness—to some sort of qualifica- 
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tion in the members for the work. We fear, or rather, perhaps, 
we should say, incontestible facts render it certain, that those 
party interests which have spoiled the working of so many 
of our noblest institutions, have sometimes been allowed to de- 
termine the constitution of library committees. Unfortunately, 
political parties exist in Town Councils, and every party has a 
policy of its own, and objects of its own. Where party spirit 
runs high, party ends have to be promoted in all their proceed- 
ings, and so it is that frequently these interests have to be con- 
sidered in appointing a library committee, rather than the 
efficient working of the library. To some, perhaps, this may 
seem almost incredible, but clearly-established facts render it 
unquestionable. Take a well authenticated instance. In ap- 
pointing the library committee in a populous borough, where the 
Act has recently been adopted, the majority of the Council, on 
purely party grounds, excluded from the committee members of 
the Council that had taken the deepest interest in the question, 
who had made themselves acquainted with the workings of free 
libraries, and whose pursuits had given them a practical know- 
ledge of books, and preferred to these, for party objects, persons 
who had been opposed to the formation of the library, and who 
possessed no fitness for the duty; such as retired publicans, and 
others whose employments and acquirements had in no way 
qualified them for the work. Thus, these Town Councillors were 
prepared to sacrifice the welfare of the undertaking to party and 
personal ends. We are satisfied that the apathy, lrostility, ig- 
norance, niggardliness, and party-feeling of Corporations have 
done much to prevent the proper development of many of the 
existing free libraries. 

With the library committee rests the appointment of librarian, 
the choice and purchase of books, the arrangement of the con- 
tents of the library, the determination of the point, what shall 
be the character of the library, and what the guiding aim in its 
formation, with all the other matters constituting library economy 
and connected with the details of its working. For this work 
very special knowledge and peculiar qualifications are required, 
if it is to be done satisfactorily. For the right performance of 
these duties few Town Councillors have shown themselves to be 
fitted. And ‘ve may rest assured, that if these duties are not 
well discharged, the result will be, not a library properly so 
termed, but what Mr. Edwards calls “a mere chance aggregation 
of books,” or what Mr. Axon describes as “a fortuitous conglome- 
ration of books.” When a number of Town Councillors are con- 
stituted a library committee, they are required to enter upon 
duties which, in all probability, are entirely new to them. The 
chances are that they have had no experience whatever in similar 
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work; perhaps they possess no bibliographical knowledge and 
small literary taste, and being actively engaged in business, have 
little time to devote to the subject. In these circumstances, 
their first business is almost sure to be the appointment of a 
librarian. What sort of a man should they seek to fill this 
office ?* Not surely a mere clerk ; not simply a person who is 
capable of entering issues. This is purely mechanical work, and 
can be performed by any intelligent youth. What they abso- 
solutely require, especially at first, when everything is new to 
them, is a man with a practical knowledge of bibliography, of 
literary acquirements and tastes, with experience in the collection 
and arrangement of books, that can assist them in their arduous 
task of forming a library. It is essential to their success to 
secure the services of a person of this sort, and they should 
therefore be prepared to pay for the services of such a servant. 
This is the course which common sense and all experience pre- 
scribe, and it is the course which is invariably followed in other 
fields of action, where special or professional knowledge is re- 
quired. It is the cheapest course, because it is that alone which 
can save committees from irretrievable mistakes and waste. We 
are glad to say this is the course which has been taken where 
our most successful libraries have been established. In Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other large towns, the committees 
have had the sense to secure the assistance of able and expe- 
rienced men as librarians. But many of our Free Library Com- 
mittees have not acted thus, and we regard this as one reason 
why several of them have not been more successful. In many 
places the managers appear to have reached no higher concep- 
tion of what they want in a librarian than that he should be an 
ordinary clerk ; a man fairly competent for the clerkly duties ; 
or, perhaps, capable of entering the issues in some peculiar 
mode, or some mechanical manner. This has too often been 
their ideal. We know what the comment of some of these 
committees will be on our remarks ; they will say they have not 
the funds with which to command the services of persons of this 
kind. Our answer,is simple: these very same Town Councils 





* Mr. Edwards’s remarks on this point are worthy of attention. “ Next to the 
choice of the library committee in order of time, but even before it in intrinsic 
importance to the good working of the institution, stands the choice of libra- 
rian, The day will come when in Britain we shall have courses of biblio- 
graphy and bibliothecal economy for the training of librarians, as well as 
courses of chemistry and physiology for the training of physicians. But as yet 
there is no such training, either in London or Edinburgh, though it is pro- 
vided at Naples. In the interval, the proof of adequate qualification will some- 
times be difficult. But the two main things to be looked for in a librarian are, 
1. A genuine love of books ; and 2. An indomitable passion for order,” —“ Free 
Town Libraries,” p. 30. 
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did not levy the amount of the rate allowed by law, but only 
some fractional part of it; and further, in some cases, they 
spend considerable sums in providing news-rooms. News-rooms 
in connexion with Free Libraries may be very attractive, but 
they are surely secondary to the formation of a good library. 
We very much question the policy of spending money on news- 
rooms where there are not funds sufficient to realize the primary 
object of the Act—the formation of a good library. Of course 
there are some places where the penny rate will not enable the 
Committee to take the course we have indicated ; but it is not 
to cases of this exceptional kind that our remarks apply. We 
allude to what has been done in moderate-sized and in some 
rather large towns. As an illustration of what we mean, look 
at the course pursued to obtain a librarian at Bradford—a town 
where the penny rate will produce more than 2000I. a year. 
On being first appointed, the Bradford Library Committee ad- 
vertised for a librarian, and offered the magnificent salary of 
100/. a year for a gentleman to assist them in the arduous and 
responsible labour of forming reference and lending libraries in 
a borough where 20001. a year can be devoted to the institution ! 
This fact speaks for itself, and it speaks volumes as to the con- 
ception this Committee entertained of the nature of the work 
before them, and of the qualifications that were required for its 
right performance. Unfortunately, many of these committees 
have not the faintest notion of the extreme difficulty of forming 
a really good library. They do not know what is involved in it.* 
They seem to think it is about one of the easiest things in the 
world ; whereas, on the contrary, every competent, experienced 
man knows that the formation of a good library is a work of 
extreme difficulty, and requires the exercise of rare qualifica- 
tions. As an experienced man, Mr. Edwards speaks on this 
point with great force and truth, in his “ Memoirs of Libraries,” 
vol, ii. pp. 628, 9. In reference to the appointment of competent 
librarians, to the conception of what is involved in the systematic 
formation of both reference and lending libraries, and other 





* A notable illustration of this came within the writer’s knowledge. When 
a candidate for the appointment of chief librarian of one of our free libraries 
was before the committee, and questions were being put and answered as to 
the difficulty of making a good selection of books, one member asked the can- 
didate if they would not have catalogues and publishers’ lists from which to 
choose books? This was said with an air to convey the impression that if 
they only had catalogues and lists before them, no special knowledge or ability 
would be required to make a proper selection : anybody could do this, and any- 
body could do it equally well! Do catalogues, then, supply the knowledge 
and skill that will insure their being used aright ? Is it so in trade? Perhaps 
this committee-man could answer the question in the case of his own business. 
We wonder if this worthy alderman ever read that exquisite satire, Lucian’s 
Dialogue addressed to “ An Illiterate Book-buyer.” 
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points of detail, it appears to us that many of our library com- 
mittees have sadly erred, and these errors are exercising an 
unfavourable influence on the character and usefulness of many 
Free Libraries. 

Having spoken thus freely of the defects in some of our Free 
Libraries, it seems only reasonable that we should point to the 
sources of remedy for these shortcomings. Into any lengthy 
discussion of this part of our subject we have not space to enter, 
and perhaps it is not necessary to dwell upon it, as the foregoing 
strictures will, in a large degree, suggest the reforms needed, 
Remedies for the defects noticed must relate mainly to two 
points—the funds, and the management of the libraries. 

It is obvious the penny rate is inadequate for small towns. 
Except on some such scale as the library at Airdrie, we do not think 
a library can be maintained unless there is at least an income of 
200/. a year. This would seem to be the smallest sum with 
which a committee could, under ordinary circumstances, support 
a library of any character. In places where the penny rate will 
not produce 2001. a year, the rate should be higher than a penny 
in the pound. With regard to larger towns, it should be 
imperative that they levy the whole amount of the rate. This 
should be done in all cases. The largest towns require it, and, 
indeed, say it is too little, where they have to provide good re- 
ference and lending libraries, and establish branches in their 
outlying districts. ‘The smaller towns assuredly require it, if they 
will only do their duty, and establish libraries of high character. 
It has been held by some writers that this penny in the pound 
should be supplemented by a grant from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, because free libraries are as truly national institutions as 
schools. This isa point on which men will differ. For ourselves, 
we rather incline to an increase in the local rate in preference to 
obtaining aid from the National Government. In all towns or 
parishes where the penny rate will not raise 2001. a year, we 
suggest that it should be three-halfpence. 

The great reform, however, that is needed in our free libraries, 
must relate to their management. What change is practicable 
here? While we gladly acknowledge that, in several large 
towns, which have been repeatedly mentioned, the Town 
Councils have entered fully into the spirit of the Public Libraries 
Acts, and are now carrying out their provisions in the noblest 
way, we must say that, as a rule, Town Councils have not done 
their duty in this matter. We hope this position has been 
established by the foregoing facts and considerations. ‘That 
these bodies are not very suitable for this work, was felt by the 
first promoters of these libraries, and by the legislature when the 
Act was framed. On this account, corporations wer allowed to 
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appoint “ mixed” committees for the management of the libraries. 
This clause of the Act has worked beneficially for many libraries. 
Mr. Edwards holds that many towns “have profited by this 
clause,” and he regards it as one of the “favourable circum- 
stances” to which is owing the efficiency of the Birmingham free 
libraries, that they have been managed by a mixed committee. 
But is this contrivance sufficient to secure the good administra- 
tion of these libraries? We think not. Valuable as the clause 
has been, experience proves that it is not adequate to secure 
effective management. No doubt it would have been more 
salutary had not the rating authority—the Town Council—con- 
trolled the funds. Mr. Edwards appears to be sensible of this 
failure, but he evidently does not like to speak out respecting Town 
Councils. (“Memoirs of Libraries,” vol. ii. p. 560.) He suggests 
the separate election of at least a portion of the managing 
committee. We have not the least doubt that this suggestion of a 
separate election would be a great improvement. It would work 
a mighty change if a majority of the committee were so appointed. 
Such an election would constantly direct public attention to the 
working of the libraries, and secure for the people a direct in- 
terest in their operations. The men would be elected for a 
particular work, and some special fitness for this work would be 
required. Thus ratepayers would be led to fix upon candidates 
in reference to their qualifications for this particular duty. But 
then separate elections would involve considerable expense, and 
would probably bring much unprofitable excitement. 

Would it not be far better to place Free Libraries under the 
management of the School Boards? Their superintendence by 
these boards would be quite in character with the other work of 
such bodies ; and, strictly speaking, it is the proper place for the 
libraries. They are essentially educational agencies, and it is 
very desirable that all the educational institutions of a locality, 
that are of a strictly national character, should be managed by 
one body, by the Board elected for this kind of work, and chosen 
on account of the fitness of the members for these duties. It 
may be said that the members of School Boards are drawn from 
the same classes of society as are Aldermen and Town Councillors. 
True: but with these important differences: the members of 
School Boards ‘are chosen for educational work, and on account 
of their interest in education and the spread of knowledge ; and 
secondly, many persons of education and literary pursuit are 
elected on School Boards that would never think of entering a 
Town Council. In reference to the larger towns where the Free 
Libraries are well managed, no change need be made. It is 
highly probable that had School Boards been in existence when 
the Free Libraries Act was first passed, the management of 
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these libraries would never have been given to Corporations, bat 
have been devolved by the law on School Boards. If we felt 
concerned to argue this point at length, many considerations and 
facts might be urged in its favour. It appears to us very im- 
portant, because, as some change in the management of these 
libraries is essential to their proper growth, this reform seems to 
be the most natural. It may be observed that in the United 
States and British North America, the Free Libraries are under 
the management of educational bodies, as committees or boards, 
In Canada, these libraries are in close connexion with the educa- 
tion department, and are managed by the same bodies that 
manage the schools. The law affecting Free Libraries is an 
education law. Dr. Ryerson, the great educationist of Canada, 
is the founder of the Free Libraries in that country, the organizer 
of the system and the author of the law on the subject. The 
same is true of some of the States of the American Union. The 
law regulating Public Libraries there is part of the School Law, 
and the fund from which they are partly supported is the fund 
from which Schools are supported. Full particulars will be 
found of these matters in Mr. Edwards’s interesting volumes. 
Whether any alteration in the law to secure the change now 
advocated can be obtained, or these institutions are to be allowed 
to go on in their unsatisfactory course, there is one thing most 
urgently needed, which we earnestly hope may be secured— viz., 
the inspection of these libraries under the direction of the 
Education Department. Mr. Edwards has repeatedly urged 
this in his different books. In France, where there are 300 
town libraries, they are regularly inspected under the direction 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. In the States and in 
Canada, public libraries are inspected as parts of the educational 
system just as schools are. In connexion with inspection, Mr. 
Edwards contends for government aid, because these libraries 
are as much national institutions as schools. He and others 
seem to think that government aid and inspection should go 
together. We do not see the necessity for this connexion in 
institutions like free libraries. These libraries are truly public, 
and, as supported by the rates, national institutions, and there 
should be no difficulty in arranging for their inspection without 
grants from the imperial treasury. We are so anxious to foster 
local interest and local management in these libraries, that we 
do not desire to bring them into dependence on the department, 
or place them under the authoritative supervision of the govern- 
ment. We are satisfied nothing would effect so much good in 
the management of these libraries as inspection, and surely this 
might be accomplished without their being brought into such a 
dependence as would destroy local interest in their management. 
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We do not wish to be understood as objecting absolutely to 
public grants to free libraries, and perhaps these may be given in 
a way that will stimulate local energy and local liberality. We 
want to see zealous local action continued with a suggestive 
supervision from the central authority, in the shape of able 
reports and practical suggestions and recommendations. The 
visits of an inspector, and the circulation of his reports, would, 
we believe, put new life into all the operations of many of these 
libraries, At the present time, many of them are just in that 
condition into which English local institutions are too prone to 
run when left entirely to themselves—they want new vigour. 

But whether any regular system of inspection may be ulti- 
mately procured in connexion with the Education Department 
or not, we think it most desirable that the department should at 
once promote an inquiry into the state and working of existing 
free libraries. Could not the department send a competent 
gentleman, either as inspector or commissioner, to visit these 
libraries and report upon them? There could not, surely, be 
any difficulty in arranging for a thorough examination of this 
kind. The managing committees and. town councils ought to 
welcome such an inquiry, and court it. If a competent man 
could in this way visit all our free libraries, and examine into 
their constitution and working,—into their finances, the contents 
and characters of their collections,—and all details connected 
with their operations and effects, and then publish a full report, 
a mighty service would be rendered to the cause of free libraries 
and education. The country ought to have an able and searching 
inquiry and report of this kind, and nothing would tend more to 
improve these libraries than the publication of such a document. 
Perhaps some investigation of this nature should be made as a 
step preliminary to any change in the law, and then future 
legislation might be shaped according to the tenor of this report. 
If, therefore, permanent and systematic inspection cannot be 
obtained at once for these libraries, why should there be any 
delay of a full inquiry into their nature and working such as we 
have suggested? If Lord Ripon and Mr. Forster could be in- 
duced to look into this subject and institute such an inquiry as 
we have proposed, they would effect a great work for the im- 
provement of these libraries, and also for the extension of the 
system, as well as for their multiplication throughout the country. 
We hope the time is not far distant when we shall have a good 
free library in every town in the kingdom. 


———5 200/36 (eae -— 
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The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sez. 
By CuarLes Darwin. In Two Volumes, with Illustrations 
London: John Murray. 1871. 


E are bound to apologize for having thus far delayed our 
notice of Mr. Darwin's latest work. Probably no work 
during the past year has so much attracted the attention of in- 
telligent readers; assuredly not one has so well deserved it. 
Yet we feel convinced that those who are most competent to 
judge, who have studied Mr. Darwin’s writings with the greatest 
diligence, who have best appreciated his facts and followed his 
arguments, will be the first to excuse us. The whole subject is 
so copious, so complex, so difficult, so varied in its aspects, and 
withal so suggestive, that one may well pause before venturing 
to pronounce a decided opinion upon it. Moreover, in his 
preface, Mr. Darwin has promised us yet another contribution to 
the same great topic, in the form of “an essay on the expression 
of the various emotions by man and the lower animals.” For 
this, however, we shall not wait, but proceed forthwith to accom- 
plish, as best we may, our long-protracted task. 

Even our author's title-page must be read with care. He 
treats, in fact, of two subjects, which, though distinct, are closely 
connected with one another: (1) The Descent of Man, and (2) 
Selection in Relation to Sex. His book accordingly contains two 
Parts, which we shall discuss in turn. 

The First Part may be regarded as one long attempt to show 
man’s genetic relation to the rest of the animal world, in accor- 
dance with Mr. Darwin’s views on the evolution of all organic 
beings. 


Man is either an animal or not an animal. Those few natu- 
ralists who place him in a kingdom by himself, apart from the 
rest of the animal world, can only do so by finally disregarding 
those marks of resemblance in the structure and functions of his 
body to those of animals which at the outset, in their history of 
the subject, they must admit. 

Those, on the other hand, who leave man in the animal king- 
dom, differ as to the rank to be assigned him there, from that of 
a species in one genus with the anthropoid apes to the more 
elevated position of a distinct province or even sub-kingdom. 
The founder of system, Linnzus, held the former view. With 
him man was only a species of the more extensive genus Simia 
Let the unlearned reader note this, that he may see how pos- 
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sible it is to hold precise opinions as to the value of man’s affi- 
nities to other creatures, without any reference to Darwinian 
controversies. Till within the last decade a majority of zoolo- 
gists, following Blumenbach and Cuvier, have upheld man’s 
title to the rank of an ‘order.’ Professor Owen proposed for his 
reception one of the four ‘sub-classes’ into which, having regard 
to cerebral characters, he divided the class of mammals. To 
this arrangement there are grave objections. By Professor 
Huxley man is held worthy to constitute a ‘sub-order’ of the 
modified Linnzan group Primates. In our own opinion, after a 
thoroughly eclectic and comparative review of all man’s zoolo- 
gical characters, proper and common, the most just and useful 
estimate of man would seem to be that which allows him neither 
more nor less than the position of what is technically called a 
‘family.’ Briefly, there are four families of Primates—(1) Man 
only; (2) the Catarrhines, or Apes, Monkeys, and Baboons of 
the Old World; (3) the Platyrrhines or Monkeys of the New 
World, with the exception of (4) the Marmosets. The Primates 
and Lemures may be regarded as two distinct sub-orders of the 
same ordinal group of mammals. Very similar views are ex- 
pressed by Mr. Darwin, who justly hints that if “man had not 
been his own classifier, he would never have thought of founding 
a separate order for his own reception.” 


“ As far as differences in certain important points of structure are 
concerned, man may no doubt rightly claim the rank of a Sub-order ; 
and this rank is too low, if we look chiefly to his mental faculties. 
Nevertheless, under a genealogical point of view it appears that this 
rank is too high, and that man ought to form merely a Family, or 
possibly even only a Sub-family. If we imagine three lines of descent 
proceeding from a common source, it is quite conceivable that two of 
them might after the lapse of ages be so slightly changed as still 
to remain as species of the same genus; whilst the third line might 
become so greatly modified as to deserve to rank as a distinct Sub- 
family, Family, or even Order. But in this case it is almost certain 
that the third line would still retain through inheritance numerous small 
points of resemblance with the other two lines. Here then would 
occur the difficulty, at present insoluble, how much weight we ought to 
assign in our classifications to strongly-marked differences in some 
few points,—thateis, to the amount of modification undergone; and 
how much to close resemblance in numerous unimportant points, as 
indicating the lines of descent or genealogy. The former alternative 
is the most obvious, and perhaps the safest, though the latter appears 
the most correct as giving a truly natural classification.” 


Mr. Darwin’s first chapter on “The Evidence of the Descent 
of Man from some Lower Form,” is chiefly devoted to reviewing 
iman’s structure as bearing on his origin. So much has of late 
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years been written on the question—how far is man like and 
how far unlike other animals, as to his form, parts, functions, 
mode of development, and other zoological characters, that Mr. 
Darwin does not deem it necessary to urge at length what to 
most biologists will seem a foregone conclusion—that the body 
of man is more like the body of certain apes than are these apes 
to some other members of their own order. He lays particular 
stress on three great classes of facts, the bearing of which is “ un- 
mistakeable.” These are, the resemblances of homological struc- 
tures in man and animals, the similarity of their embryonic 
development to his, and the existence of rudimentary organs. 
Many known facts and not a few new ones are admirably pre- 
sented within the two sheets of printed matter to which this 
chapter extends| We quote the following, by way of sample, 
in hopes that thé reader may be induced to seek the illustrative 
figure referred to in the work itself :— 


“The celebrated sculptor, Mr. Woolner, informs me of one little 
peculiarity in the external ear, which he has often observed both in 
men and women, and of which he perceived the full signification. His 
attention was first called to the subject whilst at work on his figure 
of Puck, to which he had given pointed ears. He was thus led to 
examine the ears of various monkeys, and subsequently more carefully 
those of man. The peculiarity consists in a little blunt point, pro- 
jecting from the inwardly folded margin, or helix. Mr. Woolner made 
an exact model of one such case. These points not only project inwards, 
but often a little outwards, so that they are visible when the head is 
viewed from directly in front or behind. They are variable in size and 
somewhat in position, standing either a little higher or lower; and 
they sometimes occur on one ear and not on the other. Now the 
meaning of these projections is not, I think, doubtful; but it may be 
thought that they offer too trifling a character to be worth notice. 
This thought, however, is as false as it is natural. Every character, 
however slight, must be the result of some definite cause; and if it 
occurs in many individuals deserves consideration. The helix ob- 
viously consists of the extreme margin of the ear folded inwards; and 
this folding appears to be in some manner connected with the whole 
external ear being permanently pressed backwards. In many mon- 
keys, which do not stand high in the order, as baboons and some spe- 
cies of macacus, the upper portion of the ear is slightly pointed, and 
the margin is not at all folded inwards; but if the margin were to be 
thus folded, a slight point would necessarily project inwards and pro- 
bably a little outwards. This could actually be observed in a specimen 
of the Ateles beelzebuth in the Zoological Gardens ; and we may safely 
conclude that it is a similar structure—a vestige of formerly pointed 
ears—which occasionally reappears in man.”’ 


Several other particulars of great interest, gleaned by Mr. 
Darwin from a variety of authentic sources, are given in the 
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same chapter. The whole mass of evidence adduced has led his 
mind to the following conclusion :— 


“ Thus we can understand how it has come to pass that man and 
all other vertebrate animals have been constructed on the same general 
model, why they pass through the same early stages of development, 
and why they retain certain rudiments in common. Consequently we 
ought frankly to admit their community of descent: to take any other 
view, is to admit that our own structure, and that of all the animals 
around us, is a mere snare laid to entrap our judgment. This conclu- 
sion is greatly strengthened, if we look to the members of the whole 
animal series, and consider the evidence derived from their affinities or 
classification, their geographical distribution and geological succession. 
It is only our natural prejudice, and that arrogance which made our 
forefathers declare that they were descended from demi-gods, which 
leads us to demur to this conclusion. But the time will before long 
come when it will be thought wonderful, that naturalists, who were 
well acquainted with the’comparative structure and development of man 
and other mammals, should have believed that each was the work of a 
separate act of creation.” 


Turning now to man’s mental powers, we find ourselves in a 
position of considerable difficulty. Mr. Darwin devotes two chap- 
ters to the “ Comparison of the Mental Powers of Man and the 
Lower Animals.” But the backward state of psychology will not 
permit us to distinguish man’s mental powers with precision, and 
he would be a bold writer who should undertake to enumerate, 
much less define, the mental powers of animals. So that here 
the essential elements for exact comparison are wanting, and the 
subject is only susceptible of a mode of treatment which we must 
designate as vague, provisional, and contradictory. This is not 
the fault of Mr. Darwin. 

Further, the whole matter is involved in a cloud of prejudice 
which, by a law of reaction unhappily too familiar to philoso- 
phers, has in its turn obscured and checked our thoughts. In- 
dependence and clearness of view very much above the average 
are necessary to him who would make any progress with these 
inquiries—nay, even to him who, without attaining to any height 
of discovery, would succeed in freeing his mind from vulgar 
errors. To some the statement that animals may reason seems 
almost profane. With many persons the word ‘instinct’ is a 
synonym for all the mental powers of animals and of these only, 
as ‘reason,’ on the other hand, is commonly understood to mean 
the sum total of the mental powers of man alone. But if these 
words are to have any meaning, the truer statement would be, 
that both instinct and reason are shared by man with many of 
the higher animals, 

Mr. Darwin clearly shows that several animals possess the 
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faculties of Attention and Memory, together with some power of 
Imagination. (He does not sufficiently distinguish this last from 
Expectation, in Mr. J. S. Mill’s sense of that term.) All of 
these may be regarded as subsidiary to the reasoning powers 
which such animals undoubtedly display. This is shown by their 
capacity for progress, and by their use of tools and weapons. 
Animals also use (inarticulate) language. They are not without 
a sense of the beautiful. They are profoundly affected, like man, 
by certain emotions—for example, that of curiosity. They imitate 
the actions, not only of their own kindred, but sometimes of 
other species, and finally of man himself. They “retain their 
mental individuality.” Perhaps a few animals possess a rudi- 
ment of self-consciousness. 

Mr. Darwin, in his second chapter, discusses all these topics 
with his accustomed fairness. He starts with the admission that 
man differs greatly in his mental power from all other animals, 
and that “the difference in this respect is enormous, even if we 
compare the mind of one of the lowest savages, who has no 
words to express any number higher than four, and who uses 
no abstract terms for the commonest objects or affections, 
with that of the most highly organized ape.” On the other 
hand, all differences “of this kind between the highest men of 
the highest races and the lowest savages, are connected by the 


finest gradations. Therefore it is possible they might pass and 
be developed into each other.” In spite of these difficulties, Mr. 
Darwin concludes “that there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween man and the higher mammals in their mental faculties.” 
The whole chapter abounds in sagacious reasonings, and is worth 
reading if only as a record of observations by the author and 
other naturalists. We quote his account of Reason in animals :— 


“ Of all the faculties of the human mind, it will, I presume, be ad- 
mitted that Reason stands at the summit. Few persons any longer 
dispute that animals possess some power of reasoning. Animals may 
constantly be seen to pause, deliberate, and resolve. It is a significant 
fact, that the more the habits of any particular animal are studied by 
a naturalist, the more he attributes to reason and the less to unlearnt 
instincts. In future chapters we shall see that some animals ex- 
tremely low in the scale apparently display a certain amount of reason. 
No doubt it is often difficult to distinguish between the power of reason 
and that of instinct. Thus Dr. Hayes, in his work on ‘The Open 
Polar Sea,’ repeatedly remarks that his dogs, instead of continuing to 
draw the sledges in a compact body, diverged and separated when 
they came to thin ice, so that their weight might be more evenly dis- 
tributed. This was often the first warning and notice which the 
travellers received that the ice was becoming thin and dangerous. Now, 
did the dogs act thus from the experience of each individual, or from 
the example of the older and wiser dogs, or from an inherited habit, 
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that is, from an instinct? This instinct might possibly have arisen 
since the time, long ago, when dogs were first employed by the natives 
in drawing their sledges; or the Arctic wolves, the parent-stock of 
the Esquimaux dog, may have acquired this instinct, impelling them 
not to attack their prey in a close pack when on thin ice. Questions 
of this kind are most difficult to answer. 

“So many facts have been recorded in various works showing that 
animals possess some degree of reason, that I will here give only two 
or three instances, authenticated by Rengger, and relating to American 
monkeys, which stand low in their order. He states that when he first 
gave eggs to his monkeys, they smashed them and thus lost much of 
their contents; afterwards they gently hit one end against some hard 
body, and picked off the bits of shell with their fingers. After cutting 
themselves only once with any sharp tool, they would not touch it 
again, or would handle it with the greatest care. Lumps of sugar 
were often given them wrapped up in paper; and Rengger sometimes 
put a live wasp in the paper, so that in hastily unfoiding it they got 
stung; after this had once happened, they always first held the packet 
to their ears to detect any movement within. Any one who is not 
convinced by such facts as these, and by what he may observe with 
his own dogs, that animals can reason, would not be convinced by any- 
thing that I could add. Nevertheless I will give one case with respect 
to dogs, as it rests on two distinct observers, and can hardly depend 
on the modification of any instinct. 

“Mr. Colquhoun winged two wild-ducks, which fell on the opposite 
side of a stream; his retriever tried to bring over both at once, but 
could not succeed; she then, though never before known to ruffle a 
feather, deliberately killed one, brought over the other, and returned for 
the dead bird. Colonel Hutchinson relates that two partridges were 
shot at once, one being killed, the other wounded; the latter ran away, 
and was caught by the retriever, who on her return came across the 
dead bird; ‘she stopped, evidently greatly puzzled, and after one 
or two trials, finding she could not take it up without permitting 
the escape of the winged bird, she considered a moment, then deli- 
berately murdered it by giving it a severe crunch, and afterwards 
brought away both together. This was the only known instance of 
her having ever wilfully injured any game.’ Here we have reason, 
though not quite perfect, for the retriever might have brought the 
wounded bird first and then returned for the dead one, as in the case 
of the two wild ducks. 

“The muleteers in S. America say, ‘ I will not give you the mule 
whose step is easiest, but Ja mas racional,—the one that reasons best ;’ 
and Humboldt adds, ‘ this popular expression, dictated by long expe- 
rience, combats the system of animated machines, better perhaps than 
all the arguments of speculative philosophy.’ ” 


We confess our inability to treat in a few paragraphs the sub- 
jects of language, also discussed in this chapter, and of ethics, to 
which the third chapter is devoted. These subjects, sufficiently 
vast in themselves, have their boundaries much ——_ when 
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considered from the point of view of the derivative hypothesis, 
Mr. Darwin “ cannot doubt that language owes its origin to the 
imitation and modification, aided by signs and gestures, of 
various natural sounds, the voices of other animals, and man’s 
own instinctive cries.” This is the famous bow-wow theory. 


“The imitation by articulate sounds of musical cries might have 
given rise to words expressive of various complex emotions. As bearng 
on the subject of imitation, the strong tendency in our nearest allies, 
the monkeys, in microcephalus idiots, and in the barbarous races of 
mankind, to imitate whatever they hear deserves notice. As monkeys 
certainly understand much that is said to them by man, and as in 
a state of nature they utter signal-cries of danger to their fellows, it 
does not appear altogether incredible that some unusually wise ape- 
like animal should have thought of imitating the growl of a beast of 
prey, so as to indicate to his fellow monkeys the nature of the ex- 
pected danger. And this would have been a first step in the forma- 
tion of a language.” 

Mr. Darwin, contrary to what hasty thinkers might erro- 
neously have anticipated, is no upholder of the “selfish” school of 
morals. With him, “the moral sense is fundamentally identical 
with our social instincts; and in the case of the lower animals 
it would be absurd to speak of these instincts as having been 
developed from selfishness, or for the happiness of the com- 
munity.” 


“They have, however, certainly been developed for the general good 
of the community. The term, general good, may be defined as the 
means by which the greatest possible number of individuals can be 
reared in full vigour and health, with all their faculties perfect, under 
the conditions to which they are exposed. As the social instincts both 
of man and the lower animals have no doubt been developed by the 
same steps, it would be advisable, if found practicable, to use the same 
definition in both cases, and to take as the test of morality, the general 
good or welfare of the community, rather than the general happiness ; 
but this definition would perhaps require some limitation on account 
of political ethics. 

“ When a man risks his life to save that of a fellow-creature, it 
seems more appropriate to say that he acts for the general good or 
welfare, rather than for the general happiness of mankind. No doubt 
the welfare and the happiness of the individual usually coincide ; and 
a contented, happy tribe will flourish better than one that is discon- 
tented and unhappy. We have seen that at an early period in the 
history of man, the expressed wishes of the community will have natu- 
rally influenced to a large extent the conduct of each member ; and as 
all wish for happiness, the ‘ greatest happiness principle’ will have be- 
come a most important secondary guide and object ; the social instincts, 
including sympathy, always serving as the primary impulse and guide. 
Thus the reproach of laying the foundation of the most noble part 
of our nature in the base principle of selfishness is removed ; unless 
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indeed the satisfaction which every animal feels when it follows its 
proper instincts, and the dissatisfaction felt when prevented, be called 
selfish.” 

Admitting that the differences, mental and bodily, between 
man and some animals are not such as to forbid the hypothesis 
of their descent from a common progenitor, Mr. Darwin proceeds, 
in his fourth chapter, to trace the manner of man’s development. 
We do not think it necessary to analyse th’s chapter. The laws 
of the origin and development of man are presumably the same 
as those which govern the origin and development of other 
species. No doubt the conflict between these laws, and the 
more potent operations of some of them are, in his case, pecu- 
liarly interesting and are strikingly manifested when we come to 
study them in detail. But this would be to reopen the whole 
question of the origin of species. 

How primitive man became civilized, especially by the deve- 
lopment of his intellectual and moral faculties, and of the arts 
and institutions consequent thereon, is the subject of our 
author's fifth chapter. It is far too large and complex to be 
treated in the present article. The doctrine that civilized 
nations were once barbarous is an obvious consequence of Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis. The opposite belief, that primitive man 
was civilized, urged by Archbishop Whately and again put 
forward by the Duke of Argyll, he does not think it necessary 
to refute, referring to the works of other writers for a full discus- 
sion of the subject. 

“To believe that man was aboriginally civilized and then suffered 
utter degradation in so many regions, is to take a pitiably low view of 
human nature. It is apparently a truer and more cheerful view that 
progress has been much more general than retrogression; that man 
has risen, though by slow and interrupted steps, from a lowly condi- 
tion to the highest standard as yet attained by him in knowledge, 
morals, and religion.” 

The stagnation, or what appears to be such, which the history 
of some peoples reveals, and the very unequal progress in 
civilization which the same nation may make at different 
periods, or at the same period among different sections of the 
population, tend much to complicate the subject of civilization in 
general. We know how different parts of the mental constitu- 
tion of the same individual are liable to be affected in unequal 
degrees by the social and other conditions to which he is ex- 
posed. Hence arise some of the most noteworthy, though not 
always the most striking, points of disposition. For such 
inequalities, not harmonizing with those of our own minds, dis- 
tract and mislead us in our estimate of the motives, and conse- 
quent interpretation of the actions of others. 
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Our author’s views on man’s affinities and genealogy, discussed 
in his sixth chapter, may easily be anticipated from what has 
been said. In short, the phylogeny of man, so far as our space 
permits, may be indicated by enumerating the following list of 
common progenitors—namely, the common progenitor of 


1. Man and the Monkeys of the Old World. 
2. All the Primates. 
. The Primates and Lemures. 
. The above and other ‘disco-placental’ mammals. 
. All placental mammals. 
. All mammals, placental and implacental. 
. Mammals and other vertebrate animals. 


The phylogeny of the vertebrate animals is not easily dis- 
cerned, From the time that Von Baer first pointed out the 
important characters which mark the Vertebrata at an early 
period in their embryonic development, almost every scientific 
zoologist has acknowledged the existence of a great gulf fixed 
between them and the higher invertebrates. But recently a 
Russian naturalist has made the startling discovery, since cor- 
roborated by cthers, that the free-swimming young of certain 
ascidians (the simplest in structure of all animals which are 
furnished with a distinct heart) exhibit structures which, in their 
relative position, resemble the highly characteristic nervous axis 
and dorsal chord of the Vertebrata ; a primitive segmentation, 
like that of vertebrates, also shows itself. There is therefore 
some probability that ascidians and vertebrates had a common 
progenitor. This conclusion is strengthened when we consider 
the lowest and most aberrant of all vertebrate animals, the 
lancelet or Amphioxus. In this strange creature the heart is 
quite rudimentary, and no trace of an organ of hearing exists. 
Since the dorsal chord runs to the end of the pointed anterior 
extremity, while in other vertebrate animals it stops short close 
to where the young skull joins the spinal region, there is reason 
to infer that in Amphioxus all those important structures which, 
in other vertebrate animals lie in front of the termination of the 
notochord, are wanting. The brain of a lamprey, next to 
Amphioxus, the lowest vertebrate animal, more resembles the 
brain of man than it does that of the lancelet, or rather the 
scarcely modified anterior end of the nervous axis in this brain- 
less animal. Lastly, the breathing apparatus of the lancelet is 
more like that of an ascidian than of a fish. 

The affinities of the ascidians are very complicated. Placed 
by Milne-Edwards with the molluscoids, they are also allied to 
the true (or higher) molluscs, and even to the worms. No other 
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invertebrate class has such diverse relationships with several 
groups, and this fact renders their possible connexion with verte- 
brates the more interesting. 

In the seventh chapter, with which the First Part of his work 
concludes, Mr. Darwin considers the races of man, with a view 
“to inquire what is the value of the differences between them 
under a classificatory point of view, and how they have origi- 
nated.” After summing up the facts and arguments on both 
sides of the question, and pointing out the difficulties which im- 
pede its complete solution, he comes to the conclusion that the 
differences among men are not sufficient to justify the division 
of mankind into several species, and that the various races of 
man rather correspond, in systematic value, with what have 
been termed ‘sub-species’ in other departments of natural history. 

It is certain that races may become extinct, and some, we 
know, are verging on extinction. In producing such extinction, 
untoward physical conditions, according to our author, have had 
little influence. But along with other causes, in the case of half- 
civilized nations, between whom the direct struggle for life is 
often strong, or when civilized nations ciash with barbarians, 
their effect may possibly be more potent. 

Mr. Darwin, in attempting to account for the origin of races, 
while admitting the existence of such causes as crossing, natural 
selection, and the direct action of the conditions of life, is of 
opinion that none of these are fully competent to produce such 
great results. Thus he is led to ask—what other causes are here 
in operation? Of these, neglecting the unknown agencies 
which produce spontaneous (or inexplicable) modifications, the 
most important is SEXUAL SELECTION, the detailed considera- 
tion of which occupies the Second Part of his work. This Part 
is nearly twice the length of the First. With the exception of 
its introductory and concluding chapters and one chapter on 
sexual selection in man, it is altogether devoted to a review of 
sexual selection and of the characters associated therewith in 
the several classes of the animal kingdom. 


Sexual selection takes place whenever one animal mates with 
another of the opposite sex, preferring it to its fellows of the 
same sex. All acts of this kind, together with the conditions 
which of necessity immediately precede or accompany them, 
constitute the phenomena of sexual selection. 

That sex which chooses must obviously have senses and a 
mind to perceive the differences which obtain among the indi- 
viduals of the other. Hence two essential conditions of sexual 
selection, objective and subjective. We see also that powers of 
locomotion are necessary to bring the sexes into the neighbour- 
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hood of each other and thus afford due opportunity for the 
exercise of their respective abilities. 

The act of sexual selection, apart from collateral circum- 
stances and neglecting exceptional instances, may at once be 
described as the choice by the female of one out of many males 
of her own species, “The law is, that the male shall seek the 
female.” Thus Kirby (as quoted by Mr. Darwin) wrote of 
insects, and might have written of most animals. But why is it 
so? Let us hear Mr. Darwin's answer. 


“We are naturally led to inquire why the male in so many and 
such widely distinct classes has been rendered more eager than the 
female, so that he searches for her and plays the more active part in 
courtship. It would be no advantage and some loss of power if both 
sexes were mutually to search for each other; but why should the 
male almost always be the seeker ? With plants, the ovules after fer- 
tilization have to be nourished for a time ; hence the pollen is neces- 
sarily brought to the female organs—being placed on the stigma, 
through the agency of insects or of the wind, or by the spontaneous 
movements of the stamens ; and with the Alga, &c., by the locomotive 
power of the antherozooids. With lowly-organized animals perma- 
nently affixed to the same spot and having their sexes separate, the 
male element is invariably brought to the female; and we can see the 
reason ; for the ova, even if detached before being fertilized and not re- 
quiring subsequent nourishment or protection, would be, from their larger 
relative size, less easily transported than the male element. Hence 
plants* and many of the lower animals are, in this respect, analogous. 
In the. case of animals not affixed to the same spot, but enclosed 
within a shell with no power of protruding any part of their bodies, 
and in the case of animals having little power of locomotion, the male 
must trust the fertilizing element to the risk of at least a short transit 
through the waters of the sea. It would, therefore, be a great advan- 
tage to such animals, as their organization became perfected, if the 
males when ready to emit the fertilizing element, were to acquire the 
habit of approaching the female as closely as possible. The males of 
various lowly-organized animals having thus aboriginally acquired the 
habit of approaching and seeking the females, the same habit would 
naturally be transmitted to their more highly developed male descen- 
dants ; and in order that they should become efficient seekers, they 
would have to be endowed with strong passions. The acquirement of 
such passions would naturally follow from the more eager males leaving 
a larger number of offspring than the less eager.” 


_ With the female it is otherwise. She “ with the rarest excep- 
tions, is less eager than the male.” 


“ As the illustrious Hunter long ago observed, she generally ‘ re- 





* Prof. Sachs (‘Lehrbuch der Botanik,’ 1870, s. 633) in speaking of the 
male and female reproductive cells, remarks, “verhilt sich die eine bei der 
Vereinigung activ, ... die andere erschient bei der Vereinigung passiv.” 
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quires to be courted ;’ she is coy, and may often be seen endeavouring 
for a long time to escape from the male. Every one who has attended 
to the habits of animals will be able to call to mind instances of this 
kind. Judging from various facts, hereafter to be given, and from the 
results which may fairly be attributed to sexual selection, the female, 
though comparatively passive, generall¥ exerts some choice and accepts 
one male in preference to others. Or she may accept, as appearances 
would sometimes lead us to believe, not the male which is the most 
attractive to her, but the one which is the least distasteful. The 
exertion of some choice on the part of the female seems almost as 
general a law as the eagerness of the male.” 


When a strong pugnacious male succeeds in defeating his 
opponents of the same sex the female may easily content 
herself with the victor. She does not, however, invariably clo so, 
though the exceptions are probably unfrequent. But should the 
males contend, in a more peaceful fashion, by the producticn of 
musical sounds, the display of ornaments, and such other like 
methods, the possession on her part of more refined selective 
powers becomes necessary. That the gentler sex among animals 
is often highly gifted in this respect seems more than probable. 
When we note, for example, the splendid colours of the males of 
many birds, and consider how sedulously, and with what won- 
derful adjuncts, they are displayed with increased effect during 
the season of courtship, can we doubt that one female for whose 
sake, since in her presence only, these gorgeous exhibitions 
take place, is capable of appreciating, at least, their general 
effect ? 

Exceptions to the ruling law of sexual selection take place 
when the female seeks the male of her own species, or when, as 
must occur with the parents of hybrids, she prefers the male of 
another. 

We can easily see how important in regard to sexual selection 
is the relative proportion of the sexes, a subject which on other 
grounds claims our attention. A more extended acquaintance 
with facts is here much needed. Most of our statistics under 
this head refer to man or domestic animals. In their case we 
find it easier to obtain results, or even seek to modify them by a 
change of external conditions. Such facts, though not to be 
despised, are ptainly less valuable, because less varied and more 
remote from the circumstances of unimpeded selection, than 
those affecting ferw natura. We have no means of estimating, 
in a vast majority of animals, which sex most abounds at birth. 
In the case of several species the males appear to predominate, 
but to this rule there are some exceptions. What determines 
the proportion of the sexes at birth—is another interesting 
question. Often, we must answer, unknown influences, whether 
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internal, depending on mental and material constitution, or 
external, such as food and temperature, the action of which 
cannot in this connexion be ascertained.* Some of these 
influences may be constant, others variable. The period at 
which impregnation takes, place and the circumstances of 
polygamous as opposed to monogamous unions are not here 
operating conditions. More potent is the relative age of the 
parents. Illegitimate births show an increased proportion of 
females. It would seem as if the sex of the more vigoroust 
parent were likely to be inherited. 


“Sectetur partem conclusio deteriorem,” 


is not the rule in such cases, for love in its effects, as in its 
causes, is illogical. Noteworthy is the fact that with Jewish 
women the number of male births is very much above the 
Christian average. 

“For our present purpose we are concerned with the propor- 
tion of the sexes, not at birth, but at maturity.” Mr. Darwin 
has collected from a variety of sources all the accessible informa- 
tion on this head, and he sums up‘the results in a special sup- 
plement to his eighth chapter. It is known that with many 
animals the male is not only more exposed to danger than the 
female, but has a greater inherent viability, “for it is a well- 
ascertained fact that with man a considerably larger proportion 
of males than of females die before or during birth, and during 
the first few years of infancy. So it almost certainly is with male 
lambs, and so it may be with the males of other animals.” We 
might therefore suppose that, with certain exceptions, the num- 
ber of mature males must be less than that of females.t But 
our author is far too cautious to accept this conclusion unre- 





* See, however, Falstaff’s soliloquy on Prince John in Henry IV. Part 2. 

+ More vigorous, that is, at the period of fecundation. 

¢ So that given M+F or M=F, the altered expression M—F might be 
worked out in different ways. Not only do males succumb to influences 
purely external or internal, as above stated, but they are also visited by a 
third class of catastrophes which cannot strictly be referred to either. We 
speak of dangers within the limits of their own species. The males of fishes 
are smaller than the females, who devour them freely. Baron De Geer saw a 
male spider which “in the midst of his preparatory caresses was seized by the 
object of his attentions, enveloped by her in a web, and then devoured—a 
sight which, as he adds, filled him with horror and indignation.” Why are 
not these facts cited by those who believe in the existence of a great gulf 
fixed between men and animals? Uncivilized men, it is true, kill and eat 
their wives. Some civilized men kill but do not eat them, having so far lost 
the habits of their ancestors. But with no race of savages has a single in- 
stance occurred of a wife eating her husband. Mankind has never reached 
this lowest depth of animal degradation. 
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servedly. Practically, males are less numerous wherever poly- 
gamy obtains. Polygamy is unknown among the lower animals, 
and is only exhibited by those who possess obvious mental 
powers. Under ordinary circumstances it involves the exclu- 
sion of the weaker and less attractive males. 

The practical disproportion between the sexes may arise from 
other causes. Thus in migratory birds the males first arrive and 
are ready to breed before the females. The females, when they 
begin to appear, since not all arrive simultaneously, are in 
the minority. Accordingly the males contend for their posses- 
sion. The females have therefore every opportunity for selection. 
Now those females which are most vigorous will, in their turn, 
have the first choice, for they will be ready to breed before their 
fellows. They will also be able to rear the greatest number of 
offspring. So that, the best males uniting with the best females, 
the best and most numerous offspring will result. Allowing for 
the effects of inheritance and further variation, we begin to 
understand something of the part played by sexual selection. 
Let the above conditions be reversed, the males choosing the 
females, and a like result may easily be inferred. 

In regard to animals with superfluous males or females, Mr. 
Darwin asks—“Could the sexes be equalized through natural selec- 
tion?” He shows how in more ways than one equalization might 
be effected, directly or indirectly. The indirect action of natural 
selection will scarcely be felt where the disproportion between the 
sexes is slight. When it is greater, and natural selection has 
room to operate, the varying fertility of the same species becomes 
an important factor. A high degree of productivity is sometimes 
disadvantageous, in accordance with one aspect of the physio- 
logical law of individuation versus genesis; here natural selec- 
tion may come strikingly into play, as both Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and Mr. Darwin have demonstrated. “In some peculiar cases, 
an excess in the number of one sex over the other might be a 
great advantage to a species, as with the sterile females of social 
insects, or with those animals in which more than one male is 
requisite to fertilize the female, as with certan cirripedes, and 
perhaps certain fishes.” These exceptional instances of ‘ impe- 
rative polyandry’ are probabiy due to natural selection. ‘ In all 
ordinary cases“an inequality would be no advantage or disadvan- 
tage to certain individuals more than to others ; and therefore it 
could hardly have resulted from natural selection.” We can 
only, in our ignorance, aséribe it to unknown conditions. 

Let us now consider the differences on which sexual selection 
depends. These are chiefly of the kind called by Hunter secon- 
dary sexual characters— 

“which are not directly connected with the act of reproduction ; 
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for instance, in the male possessing certain organs of sense or locomo- 
tion, of which the female is quite destitute, or in having them more 
highly-developed, in order that he may readily find or reach her; or 
again, in the male having special organs of prehension so as to hold her 
securely. These latter organs of infinitely diversified kinds graduate 
into, and in some cases can hardly be distinguished from, those which 
are commonly ranked as primary, such as the complex appendages at 
the apex of the abdomen in male insects. Unless indeed we confine 
the term ‘ primary ’ to the reproductive glands, it is scarcely possible 
to decide, as far as the organs of prehension are concerned, which 
ought to be called primary and which secondary.” 


Apart from their mental powers, their habits and actions, the 
sexes of the same species may differ as to number, form, size, 
colour, and structure. They may also differ in their relations to 
time, as when one sex comes to maturity and acquires or loses 
certain characters sooner than another. Not all sexual diffe. 
rences have to do with sexual selection. We except such cha- 
racters as are obviously correlated with the diverse modes of life 
of the two sexes, seen in some species. 

The male more frequently than. the female exhibits secon- 
dary sexual characters; and these, with other characters which 
may accompany them, are in him eminently variable. In accor- 
dance with the law of sexually limited transmission (as opposed 
to that of equal transmission) the male usually transmits the 
peculiarities he acquires to his own sex only. It also frequently 
happens that their appearance or more conspicuous development 
coincides approximately with the period at which sexual selection 
takes place, and this fact points to the probability that the cha- 
racters in question first arose at the beginning of adult life. 
Again, these characters, accumulated and inherited from parent 
to child, tend still further to differentiate the male, who is thus 
ever subject to increased modification by means of sexual selec- 
tion. The female remains more like the young of her own or 
the adults of allied species. In her, however, must be latent 
the secondary sexual characters manifest in her male parent. 
Otherwise, how could these be transmitted to her offspring 
when she is made to pair with a male belonging to a different 
species ? 

From our present point of view the animal kingdom is divisible 
into two groups, in one of which secondary sexual characters are 
of frequent occurrence, in the other usually absent. We com- 
monly find these characters in mammals, birds, reptiles, batra- 
chians, fishes, insects, and crustaceans—that is, in what zoologists 
term ‘ vertebrate’ and ‘arthropod’ animals. Not all these ex- 
hibit them, some of the exceptions being very puzzling and 
suggestive of curious considerations. They are very obvious in 
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man. They are wanting in the lowest animals (the ‘ Vermes’ of 
Linneus). Polygamy is favourable to their occurrence. Mr. 
Darwin asked Mr. Bartlett, Superintendent of our Zoological 
Gardens, whether the male tragopan (an exotic ally of the 
heasants) was polygamous, and was much struck by his answer 
—‘“TI donot know, but should think so from his splendid colours.” 

Our limits will not allow us to notice Mr. Darwin’s account of 
sexual selection in each of the above classes. We can refer to 
one only, that of birds. This class is more interesting than any 
other, as illustrating the phenomena of sexual selection. The 
preferences and antipathies of birds are so wonderful and their 
opportunities for displaying them so varied, in consequence of 
the marvellous complexity and beauty of their secondary sexual 
characters, that “they appear to be the most esthetic of all 
animals, excepting of course man, and they have nearly the same 
taste for the beautiful.” It is therefore no wonder that Mr. 
Darwin devotes two hundred pages, about one-fourth of his 
entire work, to these animals. 


“ Most male birds are highly pugnacious during the breeding-season, 
and some possess weapons especially adapted for fighting with their 
rivals. But the most pugnacious and the best-armed males rarely or 
never depend for success solely on their power to drive away or kill 
their rivals, but have special means for charming the female. With 
some it is the power of song, or of emitting strange cries, or of pro- 
ducing instrumental music, and the males in consequence differ from 
the females in their vocal organs, or in the structure of certain feathers 
From the curiously diversified means for producing various sounds, we 
gain a high idea of the importance of this means of courtship. Many 
birds endeavour to charm the females by love-dances or antics, per- 
formed on the ground or in the air, and sometimes at prepared places. 
But ornaments of many kinds, the most brilliant tints, combs and 
wattles, beautiful plumes, elongated feathers, top-knots, and so forth, 
are by far the commoner means. In some cases mere novelty appears to 
have acted as acharm. The ornaments of the males must be highly 
important to them, for they have been acquired in not a few cases at 
the cost of increased danger from enemies, and even of some loss of 
power in fighting with their rivals. The males of very many species 
do not assume their ornamental dress until they arrive at maturity, or 
they assume it only during the breeding-season, or the tints then be- 
come more vivid. Certain ornamental appendages become enlarged, 
turgid, and brightly-coloured during the very act of courtship. The 
males display their charms with elaborate care and to the best effect ; 
and this is done in the presence of the females. The courtship is 
sometimes a prolonged affair, and many males and females congregate 
at an appointed place, To suppose that the females do not appreciate 
the males is to admit that their splendid decorations, all their pomp 
and display, are useless ; and this is incredible. Birds have fine powers 
of discrimination, and in some few instances it can be shown that they 
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have a taste for the beautiful. The females, moreover, are known oc- 
casionally to exhibit a marked preference or antipathy to certain 
males. 

If it be admitted that the females prefer, or are unconsciously ex- 
cited by the more beautiful males, then the males would slowly and 
surely be rendered more attractive through sexual selection.” 


The plumage of birds, in connexion with secondary sexual 
characters and their transmission, is noted at much length 
by Mr. Darwin. He distinguishes six “Rules or classes of 


cases.” 


“TJ. When the adult male is more beautiful or conspicuous than 
the adult female, the young of both sexes in their first plumage closely 
resemble the adult female, as with the common fowl and peacock ; or, 
as occasionally occurs, they resemble her much more closely than they 
do the adult male. 

II. When the adult female is more conspicuous than the adult 
male, as sometimes though rarely occurs, the young of both sexes in 
their first plumage resemble the adult male. 

III. When the adult male resembles the adult female, the young of 
both sexes have a peculiar first plumage of their own, as with the 
robin. 

IV. When the adult male resembles the adult female, the young of 
both sexes in their first plumage resemble the adults, as with the king- 
fisher, many parrots, crows, hedge-warblers. 

V. When the adults of both sexes have a distinct winter and summer 
plumage, whether or not the male differs from the female, the young 
resemble the adults of both sexes in their winter dress, or much more 
rarely in their summer dress, or they resemble the females alone; or 
the young may have an intermediate character; or again may differ 
greatly from the adults in both their seasonal plumages. 

VI. In some few cases the young in their first plumage differ from 
each other according to sex ; the young males resembling more or less 
closely the adult males, and the young females the adult females. ” 


In the rare instances of the females being more conspicuous 
than the males, the habits and dispositions of the sexes are like- 
wise transposed: the male sits on the eggs; the females are 
pugnacious. Thé disparity between the sexes in such birds, 
however, is never so extreme as when the male excels the 
female. 

To show that the secondary sexual characters of birds are not 
causeless, Mr. Darwin appeals to their gradations. In this way 
he demonstrates how the beautiful and complex eye-like spots 
on the plumage of such birds as the peacock and argus pheasant 
may have been produced, the laws of variation and inheritance 
being also taken into account. His very ingenious explanation 
of these ‘ ocelli’ is accompanied with several illustrations. 
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A few cases are cited by Mr. Darwin of differences between 
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‘tain [the sexes of birds which do not now appear to have any relation 
to sexual selection. Thus, the males of goldfinches have some- 

ex- Myvhat longer beaks than the females, and the two sexes do not 

and fi ommonly feed on the seeds of the same plant. 





The author compares his views with those of Mr. Wallace and 
the Duke of Argyll in regard to the colours of birds as reiated 
to nidification and protection. We do not enter here into this 
controversy, no adequate discussion of which is possible without 
alengthened analysis of the facts. 

The fate of unpaired birds, the bachelors, old maids, widows 
and widowers of their kind, is also dwelt on by Mr Darwin. 
These constitute a reserve fund which is largely drawn on to 
recoup the losses caused by death. When one of a pair of birds 
is shot, we soon find the survivor in the company of a new mate, 
and this if the act of destruction be again and again repeated. 














“These facts are certainly remarkable. How is it that so many birds 
are ready immediately to replace a lost mate? Magpies, jays, carrion- 
crows, partridges, and some other birds, are never seen during the 
spring by themselves, and these offer at first sight the most perplexing 
ease. But birds of the same sex, although of course not truly paired, 
sometimes live in pairs or in small parties, as is known to be the case 
with pigeons and partridges. Birds also sometimes live in triplets, as 
has been observed with starlings, carrion-crows, parrots, and partridgee. 
With partridges two females have been known to live with one male, 
and two males with one female. In all such cases it is probable that 
the union would be easily broken. The males of certain birds may 
occasionally be heard pouring forth their love-song long after the 
proper time, showing that they have either lost or never gained a mate. 
Death from accident or disease of either one of a pair, would leave the 
other bird free and single; and there is reason to believe that female 
birds during the breeding-season are especially liable to premature 
death. Again, birds which have had their nests destroyed, or barren 
pairs, or retarded individuals, would easily be induced to desert their 
mates, and would probably be glad to take what share they could of 
the pleasures and duties of rearing offspring, although not their own. 
Such contingencies as these probably explain most of the foregoing 
cases. Nevertheless, it is a strange fact that within the same district, 
during the height of the breeding season, there should be so many 
males and females.always ready to repair the loss of a mated pair. 
Why do not such spare birds immediately pair together? Have we 
not some reason to suspect—and the suspicion has occurred to Mr. 
Jenner Weir—that inasmuch as the act of courtship appears to be with 
many birds a prolonged and tedious affair, so it occasionally happens 
that certain males and females do not succeed during the proper 
season in exciting each other’s love, and consequently do not pair,” 


It may please our gentler readers to learn that the fierce 
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method of trial by battle does not always avail the combatants, 
Our author has “been assured by Mr. W. Kowalevsky, that the 
female capercailzie sometimes steals away with a young male 
who has not dared to enter the arena with the older cocks; in 
the same manner as occasionally happens with the does of the 
red-deer in Scotland.” 

Since young animals are more generalized than adults, pro- 
bably resembling the early progenitors of their kind, and since 
the young of most birds are duller than their parents, or quite 
dull, “if we look to the birds of the world, it appears that their 
beauty has been greatly increased since that period, of which we 
have a partial record in their immature plumage.” 


Thus, by an overwhelming accumulation of facts, Mr. Darwin 
has established the importance of secondary sexual characters. 
These characters, though not exhibited by all, obtain in the 
majority, certainly in a very large number of the species of 
the animal world. They will doubtless be proved to exist in 
very many animals not yet examined in this connexion. They 
may very probably be acquired by other animals which do not 
now possess them. How far, in certain cases, it is within our 
power to aid or extend their production, is a problem, of very 
great interest, which judicious observations and experiments 
must deeide. 

We do not know how secondary sexual characters first arise. 
Perhaps they are the result of spontaneous modifications. They 
may be due to the direct influence of the outward conditions of 
life. This problem, which now appears so obscure, ought not to 
be deemed incapable of solution. It may well be imagined 
that at their dawning they are manifested so faintly as to 
require for their recognition every aid to minute and repeated 
investigations. 

But when once produced, they become amenable to the laws 
of inheritance and variation. These laws are ever in action. 
We are not able to point to any characters able to escape their 
operation. So.that secondary sexual characters, like others, 
will be intensified, accumulated, and transmitted from generation 
to generation. Moreover, they have, so to speak, within them- 
selves, or related to them by a quite peculiar intimacy, a cause 
very capable of extending their sphere and promoting their 
utility—namely, sexual selection. 

Sexual selection bears to secondary sexual characters a rela- 
tion both of cause and effect. Given secondary sexual characters, 
sexual selection must follow, if we grant that one sex is able to 
perceive the differences which mark the individuals of the other. 
From observations of the habits of animals, especially during the 
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season of courtship, it seems impossible to deny that they possess 
in various degrees this kind of mental power. Such inference is 
strengthened by the analogy of our own minds. An inhabitant 
of another planet, gifted with human intelligence, but without 
human desires, having watched both men and animals when in 
love, might surely ask—which is imitating the conduct of the 
other ? 

The marvellous diversities of habit which animals display, 
their repugnances and attractions, their curious behaviour to- 
wards one another, offer to our notice a crowd of striking phe- 
nomena. Much of what they do and think (for it is allowable 
to use this phrase) seems to us eminently natural. Their 
caprices, on the other hand, are sometimes quite unaccountable. 
In both respects they parody man, their observer. What we 
cannot explain in ourselves should not surprise us when we 
regard the actions of those whom, however active and intelligent 
our sympathies, we have not yet learned, never fully can learn, 
how to appreciate. 

The student of sexual selection is not, per se, required to 
account for the intellectual and moral qualities of animals. These 
may be otherwise explained, and so explained must be acknow- 
ledged. Those animals which display secondary sexual charac- 
ters are, in most cases, intelligent enough in other respects, If 
not so, the strongest and most typical of our unselfish desires is 
surely capable of utilizing to the utmost degree as much mental 
power as can be contributed towards its gratification. It may 
even react upon the higher nervous centres, and, other influ- 
ences coming to its aid, the mental power of the species might 
thus become increased. 

Sexual selections may transpose secondary sexual characters 
into primary, and vice versd. It may even cause to become 
sexual characters not so originally, the master-passion love, with 
animals as with man, asserting its rights and acting on their 
material no less than on their mental constitution. For what 
else it can effect we refer to Mr. Darwin’s book. He of course 
especially dwells on two kinds of results—(1) that sexual selec- 
tion tends to enhance secondary sexual characters themselves, 
and (2) that it indirectly favours the transmission of variations 
not sexual, whenever these are associated with the former. Thus 
both, with all their proneness to further variation, are handed 
down to succeeding generations. 

How extended is the view such considerations afford of the 
grand rdle which this agency performs in the scheme of orga- 
nized nature. 

“Tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love, 
Which makes the world go round.” 
[ Vol. XCVIII. No. CXCIV.]}—New Serntzs, Vol. XLII. No. I. DD 
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Mr. Darwin gives a wider meaning to these words. Yet, with 
modesty and caution all his own, he makes a temperate use of 
his discovery. For him sexual selection is but one out of many 
forces acting within and upon the living world, all tending towards 
one combined result. 

In one sense selection is a less fundamental power than 
natural selection. Natural selection favours variation, and varia- 
tion must first have furnished the materials on which sexual 
selection depends. Sexual selection, in its turn, by helping to 
transmit variations promotes them, and thus it acts along with 
natural selection, or rather, in many instances, begins where 
natural selection ends. Both have a destructive as well as a 
constructive operation. When males fight to the death for the 
possession of the female, sexual selection acts by destroying, and 
so far resembles in its results the more striking aspect of natural 
selection. But its ordinary effects are essentially peaceful and 
life-giving. It is a far higher power than natural selection, since 
it involves the element of mind, and aids the further develop- 
ment, while contributing to the transmission of mental qua- 
lities. 

Doubtless, sexual selection has played an important part in 
the history of our race. Alike with savage and .with civilized 
men its operation continues, though checked by various hin- 
drances. The standard of beauty among men changes with 
time and place. Savages choose their wives and savage women 
esteem their husbands because of peculiarities which we regard 
as exaggerations or defects of characters already sufficiently 
hideous. With these characters are associated others, so that 
unconscious selection must also occur. And thus the characters 
which distinguish races were, in all probability, established. 

Let us remember that sexual selection, as we now see it among 
men, has lost much of its ancient freedom of action. It still ap- 
pears to predominate over artificial influences (between which 
and natural selection it holds a curiously intermediate place), 
but these retard if they do not otherwise diminish its operation. 
It must have acted much more strongly in early times, with us 
as with higher beings— 


“In der heroischen Zeit, da Gotter und Gottingen liebten, 
Folgte Begierde dem Blick, folgte Genuss der Begier,” 


than, “when man had advanced in his intellectual powers, but 
had retrograded in his instincts.” According to our author, no 
other cause so potent has led to the differences which distinguish 
the races of men, and in a lesser degree man from the lower 


animals. 
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Our readers will now ask—has Mr. Darwin succeeded in*proving 
his case, and is man descended from other animals ? 

Linneus, we know, went further than Mr. Darwin in the view 
which he took of man’s present zoological position. Successive 
anatomists have done their best to exaggerate every point of dif- 
ference between man and the apes. The controversies thus pro- 
voked have led to a thorough and renewed investigation of the 
facts. These facts must be admitted in a sense very favourable 
to the reception of Mr. Darwin's opinions. Likeness in what we 
deem essential characters must ever strongly suggest relationship. 
The double meaning of ‘affinity’ (significant term) can no longer 
be neglected. 

How primitive man arose from animal ancestors, and how he 
subsequently became civilized are two questions which cannot be 
separated from each other, particularly when we consider the 
origin of man’s mental powers. It is more difficult to deal with 
these than with his bodily structure. Nor can we here employ a 
terminology so precise as that of anatomical science. But 
mental, like vital, phenomena obey the laws of gradation, varia- 
tion, selection, inheritance, and accumulation. They also react 
powerfully on one another and their instrument, the nervous 
system. Hence any species which achieved early, though slight, 
superiority in this respect, would rapidly tend to surpass its fellows. 
Keeping in view the distinctions. which obtain among men them- 
selves, we may grant that man’s possession of high mental qualities 
does not offer insuperable objections to the doctrine of his descent. 

If man be descended from animals his genealogy cannot be 
doubtful. His nearest relations are the ‘catarrhine’ apes, and 
through these other vertebrates. As to the manner of his de- 
scent, the causes which have acted in the production of other 
species must have had their usual operation. The part played 
by sexual selection was probably, in his case, more effective. 

The doctrine of man’s descent from animals must stand or 
fall with that of descent in general. We cannot admit Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis of the origin of species, and not apply it to 
ourselves. We cannot hold the intermediate view of man’s 
body being the result of natural, his mind of supernatural, causes. 
Regarding-the descent of man as a test of the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis, some will say that this hypothesis has been at once 
strengthened and weakened thereby. Admitting, as is obvious, 
man’s case to be the most interesting, is it, on purely scientific 
grounds the best, the one most likely to yield exact results? It 
is indeed so important, that if we consider it as settled, the 
whole doctrine of development makes thereby a great step in 
advance, and we are introduced to the study of the genesis of 
all the higher mental phenomena. 
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Worthy of note is the position held by Mr. Darwin towards 
his own opinions. He is strongly convinced of their truth, yet 
he states them in moderate language. He feels more keenly 
than any one else the difficulties which surround him. He has 
altered some of his earlier beliefs, more especially in regard to 
the great importance of sexual selection. His work on this 
subject is a noble contribution to science, for the doctrine of 
development is truly independent of much that has been urged 
in its favour. The views of none of its supporters need be ac- 
cepted in their entirety. An eminent paleontologist, now dead, 
compared it to the Duomo of Milan, so many years in building, 
that in process of time it underwent a change from a lower toa 
higher order of architecture. Mr. Darwin has distinguished him- 
self above all his predecessors. Future investigators, grateful 
for what he, has done, may elaborate his work still further, and 
carry it upwards towards its destined limits. The theory of de- 
velopment, when most truly expressed, will be the last of the 
grand series of facts which it must expound. 

The case of man’s descent does not yet admit of proof. The 
same may be said of the origin of any other species, of Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis in general, and of the hypothesis of special 
creations, which it denies. Probability is the guide of life, and 
if it can be shown that the derivate hypothesis, applied to man, 
accounts for much that is otherwise inexplicable, that it colligates 
facts which the doctrine of special creations does not touch, that 
certain facts, which it does not explain are not inconsistent with 
it, that the objections to it are less formidable than those which 
the rival assumption must encounter, and that in truth it is 
worthy to be called an hypothesis, while that to which it is 
opposed is no hypothesis at all, but merely a confession that the 
subject is unknown and unknowable ;—if all this be so, then 
must we accept, for a time at least, Mr. Darwin’s view of this 
great question as more probable and presumably more true than 
any doctrine which has hitherto been substituted in its stead. 
Common fairness suggests this course; the interests of science 
demand it. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. He is a bold 
man who, testing Mr. Darwin’s facts and arguments, believes in 
man’s descent from the animal kingdom. He is a bolder who, 
resting on the evidence of ignorance, ventures to hold any other 


opinion. 
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Art. V.—Tae Scorcu Epucation SerrLeMENt oF 1872. 


An Act to Amend and Extend the Provisions of the Law of 
Scotland on the Subject of Education. (6th August, 1872.) 


| “pee upwards of sixteen years attempts have been made to 
solve by legislation, directly or indirectly, completely or 
partially, three educational problems connected with Scotland : 
first, to give every child in that country the rudiments of know- 
ledge ; second, to destroy clerical ascendancy in the schools ; 
and third, so to reconstruct the educational apparatus as to pro- 
vide that ladder from the gutter to the University which, in the 
sixteenth century, was the ambition of John Knox, and in the 
nineteenth is that of Professor Huxley. During that time seven 
Bills have been before Parliament, and to quote from one of the 
ablest of Scotch members, who spoke in the course of the discus- 
sion on the second reading of the seventh and last, “Three 
generations of school-children have become men and women— 
many with no education of any kind, many with education of a 
most improper kind, and have become citizens not of that intel- 
ligent and orderly class which formed the pride of Scotland and 
a support to England, but ignorant citizens, such as we will be- 
fore long have to account with for not having given them the 
advantages enjoyed by their forefathers.” Of these, two have 
become law—that of 1861, which may be described as the first 
instalment of reform in the way of destroying ecclesiastical supre- 
macy in the national schools by the abolition of tests for school- 
masters; and that of 1872, which aims at settling all the three 
problems to which we have alluded, and which there is every 
reason to believe is a settlement, so far as anything human, and 
especially anything parliamentary, can be considered a settle- 
ment. It is our purpose to inquire how far it can be said to 
implement its professions. 

Scotsmen are fond of boasting of the excellence of their sys- 
tem of education as proved by the number of persons, juveniles 
and adults, who are in receipt of, or have received, the rudiments 
of knowledge. At the first blush, the boast seems justifiable. 
When the: census was taken, in 1871, it was found that in Scot- 
land, out-of a population of 3,360,018 persons, 494,860 children 
of from five to thirteen years of age were in the receipt of edu- 
cation, giving a percentage of 14°72 of the population receiving 
education even at these early years. What the exact percentage 
of the population of all ages is, we do not know; but in 1861 it 
was 15°4, and there is every reason to believe that it is now 
greater. ‘Taking this percentage asa standard of educational 
excellence, we find Scotland comparing very favourably with 
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other countries. Even in the German Empire, including all the 
schools, gymnasia, and universities, the percentage is 15:0. 
Taking the general ratio of scholars to the population, therefore, 
the state of education is satisfactory. When, however, we come 
to local details, we find something decidedly different. A Royal 
Commission into the condition of education, which commenced 
its labours in 1864, and concluded them in 1868, came to such 
results as these—that 92,000 children were on the roll of no 
school, and that in Glasgow alone little more than one-third of 
the children of school age were then attending school. Even in 
the rural districts, where the famous parochial system is in full 
play, they reported a singular want of uniformity in educational 
provision. In Selkirkshire the ratio of 1 to 5 of the whole popu- 
lation was found on the school-books of some schools; in Shet- 
land, at once the most moral and most ignorant of Scotch coun- 
ties, the ratio was 1 to 14 The state of the islands, such as the 
Hebrides, may be imagined when we mention this fact, given by the 
commissioners—that “in three populations of above 2000 souls 
each, there were respectively only 26, 4, and 18 women able to 
write their own names, or a total of 48 in a population exceed- 
ing 6000.” ; 

What the Education Act of this year has done with the view 
of remedying this state of matters is to ordain absolute compul- 
sion, after the Prussian model, not permissive after that of the 
English Act. According to the Act, every parent is required to 
provide elementary education in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
for his children between five and thirteen years of age; default- 
ing parents are to be prosecuted ; and the fees of those whose 
parents are unable, from poverty, to pay them, are to be paid by 
the Parochial Board. Undoubtedly this will produce something 
like educational equality over the country, for when it is ordained 
that every child must be educated, the local boards are bound 
to provide a sufficiency of educational machinery. With com- 
pulsion in education, it is unnecessary to say we have theore- 
tically no sympathy. The Westminster Review has always 
maintained, in spite of the present current the other way, that 
for the State to educate is over-legislation, and that it is mere 
impatience of imperfections, natural to our present civilization, 
to ask it to overtake work which should be accomplished by the 
spontaneous enterprise of a free people. Nor is there anything in 
the past history and present condition of Scotch education to 
shake our theory. It is true, as we have already seen, that the 
educational machinery is badly distributed, and that in some of 
the large towns and rural districts it has shown itself to be in- 
adequate. But this simply proves that the old parochial theory— 
the theory which maintained that one school was sufficient for a 
district—was a short-sighted one, and that it was unable to meet 
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the emergency of a dense and daily increasing population on the 
one hand, and of a wide extent of almost uninhabited country on 
the other. With its numerous excellences, moreover, the paro- 
chial school system committed a grievous blunder in placing the 
teachers in a position of independence to their employers, that 
is to say, the parents of their pupils. A parish teacher had a 
fixed salary, in addition to what his professional energy could 
bring him in the shape of fees; and, besides, he was appointed 
ad vitam aut eulpam—provided he were not drunken and 
immoral, he might draw his stipend annually, do almost no 
work, snap his fingers in the face of his employers, and yet 
retain his situation for life. The stock argument in favour of 
the parochial system is, that the competence and independence 
it offered, induced scholarly men to become parish teachers, 
and statistics of the number of young men who have gone 
directly from the parish schools to the national Universities, are 
triumphantly thrust in our face in support of that argument. 
We can perfectly understand men of considerable classical 
attainments finding it a luxury to train promising boys with an 
eye to the Church in Livy and Xenophon, but we can also un- 
derstand their thinking it a drudgery and a bore to teach ele- 
mentary reading, writing, and arithmetic, although so far as 
Scotland generally, and the average of their pupils in particular 
were concerned, it would have been better had they done the 
latter though lower work thoroughly, and left the former, in spite 
of its being higher, undone.* It is not, therefore, at all a matter 
for wonder that the Commissioners for 1868 should have to tell us 
that, in the Lowlands of Scotland, where the best parish schools 
are to be found, only 55 children between the ages of five and 
fifteen in every 100 born and living in the districts attend 
school, and that rather more than a fourth of the school build- 
ings are unsuitable, and more than one-fourth of the teaching is 
indifferent and bad. When teaching was not left to the action 
of the ordinary law of supply and demand, when teachers were 
not allowed to be stimulated by the ordinary means to do the 
work for which they were appointed, it is not to be wondered at 
that indolence and bad teaching on the part of schoolmasters, 
indifference.on the part of parents, and poor attendance in the 
case of children, should have been ascertained, when people left 
off singing the praises of the parochial-school system and began 
to investigate into its working. 

The true cure for the evil would have been to have left the 
whole education field open to enterprise. Already adventure 
schools wers, before the last Education Bill for Scotland was 





* Since the above was written, Mr. Innes, in the course of a tour through 
Scotland has advised School Boards to see to elementary education, and the 
education of the poor first, and that of the better class afterwards. 
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introduced, springing up in the large towns to meet educa- 
tional wants; and by far the most philosophical system of edu- 
cation tried in Scotland is that of the Merchant Company of 
Edinburgh—an association of private individuals, who, having 
under their control very considerable revenues, hitherto locked 
up in hospitals for the education of the children of dead or de- 
cayed members of their body, obtained the permission of Parlia- 
ment to use these revenues freely, and have now devoted them 
to the maintenance of a number of open schools, known as the 
Merchant Company’s schools, whose success, even although they 
have been only a limited period in existence, has been already of 
the most unequivocal character. But things have been differently 
ordered. The State has decided to control the education of the 
children of Scotland, and it has also decided to compel them to 
be educated. If it is allowed to do the one thing, it may be as 
well allowed to be logical, and do the other. 

One result of the absolute compulsion of the Scotch Act is 
worthy of notice, especially on account of the noise made on the 
subject while the measure was in suspense. Under the Act, 
teachers, instead of being appointed, as hitherto, for life, with a 
fixed salary, in addition to what they may make by fees, are to 
be appointed by local boards, and to continue in office during 
their pleasure. At the same time no principal teacher of a public 
school can be appointed who does not hold a certificate of com- 
petence from the Scotch Education Department. This was de- 
scribed and attacked, when it was first brought prominently for- 
ward, as leaving teachers to the operation of the law of supply 
and demand, and Dr. Lyon Playfair, member for the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, and perhaps the ablest 
of the critics of the measure, triumphantly reminded the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, its pilot through the House of Commons, 
that Adam Smith does not apply the principle of supply and 
demand to elementary education, but recommends that teachers 
should partly be paid by a salary from the public purse and partly 
by fees. The truth, however, is that, instead of that principle being 
applied in the Act to elementary education, to the pecuniary detri- 
ment of the teachers, it is deliberately violated to benefit their 

urses. By the ordinary economic law, you are allowed to buy 
In a certain market as you choose, and from whom you choose. 
But the Scotch Education Act practically compels every one to 
buy in the education market, and only to buy from certain per- 
sons—those, namely, holding a certificate of competence. Is it 
not clear that such persons have the public virtually at their feet ? 
No one dare interfere with their monopoly of educational wares, 
and yet every one must buy them. The danger here is clearly 
not to the certificated teachers, but to the public; the former 
have but to form themselves into a trade union, and they can 
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dictate their own terms. Yet, instead of our having, as we 
should have had, an agitation for free trade in teaching as in 
everything else, and for the protection of the public, we had 
actually, before the passing of the measure, a number of clergy- 
men and of those half-clerical laymen who in Kirk Sessions, Pres- 
byteries, Synods, and Assemblies, play the partsof Joshua and Hur 
to their clerical Moseses, going about the country denouncing the 
Bill, and endeavouring to get the sympathy of schoolmasters 
on the one hand, on the ground that the measure would give 
them inferior pay, and of the public on the other, because it 
would give them inferior teachers! Surely no better proof could 
be given of the necessity of emancipating education from the 
fetters of clerical delusion. 

The second problem connected with Scotch education, the de- 
struction of clerical ascendancy in the schools, the Act, which 
will soon come into operation, solves only in an imperfect way. 
Under the old parochial system, the central authority of the 
schools was vested in the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and the local authority in the parish ministers ; while 
the inspectors were the ministers of the Presbyteries, and the 
rating for the support of the schools was confined to owners of 
land which yielded a certain annual rent, commonly called heri- 
tors. The parish teacher was paid by the same persons that 
paid the parish minister, was governed by him, inspected by 
him, and was—except to the extent of his being pecuniarily 
independent—virtually his servant. The Bill of 1861 altered 
matters a little; by the abolition of the tests for schoolmasters, 
men who were not members of the Church of Scotland might 
become parish schoolmasters. But down to the present time the 
parish schools have virtually been under the General Assembly, 
and through the systematic teaching of the Shorter Catechism 
have been made the feeders of the various Presbyterian bodies. 
The other sectarian schools which, especially on the formation of 
the Free Church in 1843, sprang into existence in great numbers, 
and in opposition to the parish schools, were entirely under the 
control of the churches to which they were attached; and the 
whole of the apparatus of elementary education in Scotland may, 
therefore, be said to have been till the present year in the hands 
of the Presbyterian clergy. ‘That they have not been particu- 
larly successful in their management is admitted. The exa- 
minations of schools by clergymen are celebrated as being 
shams, laughed at by the more intelligent of the parents of the 
pupils, and despised by the teachers themselves; all that was 
necessary on the schoolmaster’s part in many cases to insure 
flattery on the day of examination being to toady sufficiently long 
and earnestly to his minister. 

The Act mends this unsatisfactory state of matters to this 
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extent, that it substitutes for the ministers and heritors, as the 
immediate governors and directors of schools, boards composed 
as in England, of persons elected by the ratepayers in the dif- 
ferent parishes. No minister, in future, will be a member of a 
school board in virtue of his professional character, and a clerical 
monopoly of the management of national schools will, every day 
na the Act comes into force, become less and less of a possi- 
ility. 

But the blunder has been committed in the Scotch, as in the 
English Act of handing over the “religious difficulty” to the 
local boards to be fought out there. Disapproving as we do, of 
education by the State, we must protest against the absurdity, 
even from the State education point of view, involved in this. 
The basis of a national system of education ought surely to be 
the teaching of those things about which all members of the 
nation agree, to the exclusion of those things about which there 
is any disagreement. The former are called secular; of the 
latter, the chief, comprehending, indeed, all the others, is religion. 
Weare all agreed that two and two make four, that London is the 
capital of Great Britain, that M. Thiers is a Frenchman ; and 
we are also agreed that the teaching of such things is requisite 
to the making of an intelligent citizen. But we are not all 
agreed that Jesus Christ was the Son of God; we are not even 
all agreed that a Personal God exists. Surely then, the rational 
thing for the State—in its capacity as educator—to do ,would be 
to enact that only these things be taught in State-schools, about 
whichall members of the State—all payersof education-rates, that 
is to say—are agreed, and that that thing about which there is 
so much disagreement should be left to the disagreeing bodies 
to teach as best they can. If we are to have a State education 
at all, it ought to be on the principle that secular teaching be 
afforded by the schools, and religious teaching left to the 
churches, 

We should not have argued this matter at all, had not the 
opposition to what is known as the secular theory of education 
from those who are in favour of what they describe as unsec- 
tarian religious teaching been marked by conspicuous ability on 
the part of those in Scotland who urged it. The Bill which is 
now an Act, when it was introduced into Parliament, provoked, 
in so far as it dealt with the religious difficulty, a great deal of 
controversy, and at least three different views of the relations 
between religion and national education were urged by three 
parties. The first and noisiest of these parties consisted mainly 
of Church of Scotland Tories and Free Church Anti-Unionists, 
who wished to endow the teaching of Presbyterianism in the 
national schools of the future as in the parish schools of the 
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past—with them it would now be out of date to argue. Dia- 
metrically opposed to these were the secularists, as they were 
called, who held that the teaching of religion should form no 
part of the school curriculum—to them, seeing we entirely agree 
with them, we need not refer. Between them were the non- 
sectarians, who urged the exclusion of sectarian formularies from 
all national schools, and the limitation of religious teaching to 
the reading of the Bible at definite hours before or after the 
ordinary work, at which hours attendance should be voluntary. 
This limited religious teaching was subsequently described as the 
giving of “religious information.” As there is a possibility that 
non-sectarianism may be fallen back upon by some of the Non- 
conformist bodies in England, which, seeing that the English Act 
has virtually handed over the education of the country to the 
Church of England, yet despair of the realization of the secular 
theory—witness the discussions at the recent Conference of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, who to their cost, as they now experience, 
followed the lead of the Church in regard to the education 
question—it may not be amiss to consider the argument brought 
forward in support of this compromise. It is thus that Dr. 
Wallace, well known as one of the foremost of the Liberal party 
in the Church of Scotland, and a persistent supporter of non- 
sectarian religious teaching in schools, reasons: “ The State has 
no right, and so has no proper power,” he says in one of his 
speeches on the subject, “to place any creed on any position of 
advantage as compared with any other creed, because it is bound 
to be equally the protector of all creeds; and therefore in its 
State schools, and through its delegate or representative, the 
State schoolmaster, it cannot conduct its religious education in 
such @ way as to put it in the power of the adherents of any one 
creed to say that they have been wronged as compared with the 
adherents of another.” In another speech he expresses the same 
truth in still pithier language: “The perfectly tolerant State 
has no theology; and having no theology, it can teach none. 
In its national schools, as represented by its national school- 
masters, it cannot, consistently with its own theory, preach any 
dogmatic theology whatever.” So far well; this expresses at 
once very fully and very fairly the opinions of State-educationists 
who are also secularists. But Dr. Wallace further says: “ I do 
hold very strongly that in the State’s education of as good citi- 
zens as it can get in the circumstances, there must be as good 
and thorough instruction in religion as possible, both because 
religiousness of disposition is, to my mind, an essential element 
in a good man and a good citizen; and also because I am not 
able to see how any man can intelligently play his part as a 
good citizen in the community unless he possesses a competent 
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and intelligent acquaintance with so stupendous a social force as 
religion must be allowed by all to imply.” Again he says, that 
to “withhold information about so important a phenomenon as 
religion is anti-educational.” He proposes to get out of his diffi- 
culty, and to reconcile his views of the State, as perfectly tolerant, 
with his belief that it is its duty to develop religiousness of dis- 
position in those who are to be its citizens, by having religion 
taught impartially and historically, and not proselytizingly : “It 
seems to me that while the State is not at liberty to prescribe 
any one faith, it is still at liberty to describe all faiths. That is 
to say, it is able to give impartial information as to what are the 
constituent elements of the respective faiths that it may be 
useful for its subjects to know.” 

In this reasoning there are two fallacies—the one explicit, the 
other implicit. In the first place it is not possible to give im- 
partial information of the kind—information at all events that 
would be accepted by the parents of school children as im- 
partial, simply because what are merely beliefs to some people 
are facts to others. To the ardent theist, for example—we 
speak, of course, of the ordinary theistic parent—it is as much 
a fact that there isa God as that there isa place called London or 
a person of the name of Gladstone ; and he would be as much dis- 
pleased by a non-sectarian teacher, while in the performance of 
his duty as a “describer of religion,” telling his child that some 
people believe that there is a God and that other people believe 
there is not, as he would be by his cautiously stating that it is 
generally believed that Great Britain is an island. Here, indeed, 
we come to the great difference between the teaching of religion 
and the teaching of almost everything else. In the case of non- 
religious subjects, it is practically possible to separate facts from 
opinions ; in the case of religion it is not; and both parents and 
teachers must themselves be converted into comparative theologians 
before it would be either possible or desirable that children should 
be taught the rudiments of that most difficult of sciences, compa- 
tative theology. _ It may seem rather hard that religious instruc- 
tion should be handed over to the sects, but it cannot be helped. 
At the best, none of the sects would accept impartial religious 
instruction as any instruction at all ; on the contrary, they would, 
one and all, consider it worse than instruction given by any 
opposing sect, and, just as two combatants unite their strength 
against any one who seeks to separate them, would, by a tacit 
agreement, endeavour to eradicate the effects of that instruction 
from the minds of its recipients. 

In the second place, Dr. Wallace seems to think that what 
he calls “ religiousness of disposition” cannot be developed in 
any other way than by the giving of religious information. Is 
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this the case? Is there not such a thing as religion in common 
life? Are we not told, “ Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God?” This means, not 
that we are to mumble an expression of thanks to God with 
every bite of food or sip of liquid we take—as if the Deity were 
like a silly girl who has no trust in her lover unless he pours 
flattery into her ears at every moment—but that we are to do 
everything, as well as we can, in the belief that the more we 
struggle to attain our ideal of manhood the more we satisfy the 
Divine will. In short, does not religiousness of disposition re- 
solve itself ultimately into conscientiousness, and cannot this 
virtue be communicated in the course of elementary teaching— 
or rather is it not the essence of the relation between teacher and 
pupil, of the character both of him that gives and him that gets 
instruction? The thorough learning of a lesson in geography or 
history, and the thorough teaching of it, are both moral acts. It is 
the essence of bigotry to take things on trust, not to search the 
Scriptures, but to swallow them, or rather certain interpretations 
of them. It is the essence of good teaching to inculcate the 
taking of nothing upon trust; the successful pupil is he who 
disregards impressions and sticks to facts. In other words, it is 
quite possible that in the schoolroom there may be developed 
that fidelity to conscience which is the foundation of the highest 
philosophy and the truest religion, and which will serve, as the 
best criterion to the pupil, of truth'and falsehood when the sects 
come to tout for his adherence. Under any circumstances, it 
cannot do other than good to obtain as good teachers as can be 
had of secular subjects. Good secular teaching means the incul- 
cating of the scientific spirit, the sworn foe of superstition and 
sectarianism. 

Even the confining of religious instruction in national schools 
to the reading of the Bible at certain hours—for this is what the 
religious information theory, if reduced to practice, would have 
come to—would have been a little more statesmanlike, and 
likely to be somewhat less mischievous than the relegating, as is 
done in the Act, of the religious difficulty to the School Boards. 
Eighty-six per cent. of the people of Scotland are Presbyterians, 
and this enormous majority has the power of erecting a Presby- 
terian School Board in every parish, and a Presbyterian School 
Board means the teaching of Presbyterianism in the school or 
schools of which it has the superintendence. Dr. Begg, the 
leader of the noisy agitators who during the discussion of the 
Bill predicted the. handing over of Scotland to infidelity unless 
Presbyterianism formed a part of the ordinary school curri- 
culum, has lately expressed his opinion that under the Act both 
the Bible and the Shorter Catechism will be taught in the national 
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schools. He is probably right, and both Roman Catholics and 
Episcopalians, besides Unitarians and members of other non- 
Presbyterian bodies, will have to pay for the religious teaching 
of the children of those who have the good fortune to belong to 
the majority. In spite of this, however, it is by no means certain 
that there will be no dissensions among the Presbyterian bodies 
on the subject of education. Although the theological creeds of the 
Established Church and of the Dissenting Presbyterian bodies are 
substantially the same, their ecclesiastical differences have been 
of the bitterest character—their bitterness being, as a rule, in in- 
verse ratio to the magnitude of the matter at dispute. All who 
are acquainted with the character of Scotchmen know that they 
will split religious hairs to the end of time, and that they import 
their differences into ordinary every-day life without scruple, or 
rather with zest: there is scarcely a Town Council in the country 
that is not divided into two perpetually opposing bodies—Church- 
menand Dissenters; if a superintendent of police is to be appointed, 
it is considered of the gravest importance to ascertain whether 
he is a Free Churchman or an adherent of the Establishment, a 
Unionist or an anti-Unionist. | Schceol Board elections and the 
appointment of teachers under the Education Act will simply 
supply another field for those petty wranglings ; each sect will 
strive to have as many representatives as possible on the School 
Board, and although, by means of the cumulative vote, a stray 
person superior to sectarianism may be elected, his voice will not 
be heard amid the dissensions of fiery religionists, who, if they 
cannot get their own ecclesiastical polity taught in the schools, 
will at least endeavour to have teachers of their own shade of 
Presbyterian Blue appointed. Thus the religious difficulty, in- 
stead of being removed by the Education Act, will simply be 
made the cause of dissension in every village in Scotland. 

Mr. Gladstone has therefore, through his fatal fondness for 
trusting to majorities however motley their description, rather 
than to ) principles however sound, committed a second educational 
blunder. After handing over the education of England to the 
Anglican Church, he has handed over the education “of Scotland 
to the Presbyterian. The turn of Ireland and the triumph of 
the priests ought, according to the new theory of religious 
equality, to come next, and indeed next session. Last session, 
when speaking of the Dublin Trinity College Bill, the Premier 
said: “ We have entertained and continue to entertain that belief, 
we are pledged to the belief, that it is an extreme hardship on 
that portion of the Irish population who do not choose to accept 
an education apart from religion that they should have no 
University open to them in Ireland at which they may obtain 
degrees; and we hold that this—call it what you like and 
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disguise it as you may—is the infliction of civil penalties on 
account of religious opinions.” Let Mr. Gladstone follow this 
reasoning to its legitimate conclusions, and he will not only de- 
stroy the present national system of education in Ireland with its 
united literary, separate religious instruction, but he will stop the 
current of legislation which was promising to emancipate the 
English Universities from clerical control. There is only one con- 
solationin the event of his proving thus logical—he will ring the 
death-knell of his own Government. 

We come now to the third problem, which it is claimed for the 
Education Act that it solves more or less thoroughly—namely, 
the organization of Scotch education. Scotch schools may be 
roughly divided into three classes—industrial or ragged-schools, 
primary schools, and secondary schools. The two former aim at 
teaching much the same thing ; the rudiments of knowledge—the 
one, to the children of the gutter, whose parents, that is to say, 
are unable to pay for their education; and the other, consisting 
of parish or private schools, to children whose parents can afford 
school fees. Of these we need not speak at length ; the absolute 
compulsion of the Act will foree School Boards to see to it, that 
at least what have been called the “knife, fork, and spoon” of 
education—namely, reading, writing, and arithmetic, will be given 
to every child that comes within their statutory powers. It is 
of the last—secondary, or as they are more commoniy called, 
burgh or public schools—that we would now specially speak. 

Of late years these seminaries have stood between the 
elementary schools and the Scotch Universities, and have been 
the chief feeders of the latter. It is true that many parish 
schoolmasters have sent pupils directly to the Universities, but 
as a rule, of late at all events, the burgh-schools, like the Edin- 
burgh High School, and the Aberdeen Grammar School, have 
played the part of the Rugbys and Harrows of England to the 
Scotch counterparts of Oxford and Cambridge. In all these 
schools ,with the exception of the two we have already mentioned, 
not only are the higher branches of a public school education 
taught, but also the most elementary subjects ; in one room is to 
be found a stripling from one of the Normal Schools teaching 
the alphabet to thirty or forty children of six or seven years of 
age, while m another a graduate of Edinburgh or Aberdeen 
University, lectures to three or four lads of sixteen or eighteen 
on Thucydides or conic sections. On the whole, this system has 
been found to work well, and the Commissioners who some years 
ago reported on the burgh-schools of Scotland, spoke most favour- 
ably of the manner in which they were conducted, and of their 
educational results. But how are they likely to stand under the 
new régime? The Act sets apart eleven burgh-schools—those of 
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Aberdeen, Ayr, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, Glasgow, Hadding- 
ton, Montrose, Paisiey, Perth, and Stirling, and says :— 


“Such schools shall be deemed to be higher class public schools, and 
shall be managed by the School Boards accordingly, with a view to 
promote the higher education of the country.” 


Undoubtedly could the object aimed at be accomplished—namely, 
the converting of these schools into seminaries where secondary 
education alone is given, they,from their geographical position, 
would serve as places of preparation for the Universities. But 
can the School Boards afford so to convert them? The Act 
indeed ordains that :-— 


“ A School Board having the management of any such school, shall 
so far as practicable and expedient, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Education, relieve the same of the necessity of giving elemen- 
tary instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic to young children, 
by otherwise providing sufficient public school accommodation for such 
elementary instruction, so that the funds and revenues of such higher 
class schools, and the time of the teachers, may be more exclusively 
applied to giving instruction in the higher branches.” 


But will this be “ practicable and expedient” in the eyes of the 
members of School Boards in the burghs? Such Boards will have 
three kinds of education to manage—industrial, primary, and 
secondary, and to impose a rate for the maintenance of all three. 
In all probability they will have to erect special schools for the 
reception of those children whose parents cannot pay fees, and 
whose fees must therefore be paid by the Parochial Boards. 
Having incurred this expense, will they venture to burden the 
ratepayers with the further cost of erecting distinct primary 
schools, especially when there are in their midst institutions which 
have hitherto done the work of supplying elementary instruction ? 
But even supposing that they were liberal enough to erect, special 
primary schools, where are the revenues for teaching what are 
known as the higher subjects to come from? The endowments 
of burgh-school teachers, whether from the “common good” of 
burghs, or from ‘private bequests, are so small that the income 
of these teachers has been mainly composed of fees. The last 
too have not been the fees derived from the classes in which the 
higher subjects have been taught, but from those lower classes 
to be found under the same roof with the pupils in classics and 
mathematics ; the primary teaching has supported the secondary. 
Take away the fees of the lower, and it will be impossible for the 
higher to maintain themselves. On this we may hear Dr. 
Macdonald, Rector of Ayr Academy, one of the institutions 
henceforth to be known as higher class public schools, and, from 
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his repute and experience, an authority on the subject of burgh 
schools. “ Advanced classes, in Greek and Latin,” he says, “ must 
either be conducted out of the fees of the lower classes in the 
same or in other subjects, or given up altogether. The number 
attending them will always be so small, even in our best schools, 
that no fee which could reasonably be exacted would make them 
self-sustaining.” 

The higher subjects—we use the word in its conventional 
sense, for we have no objection to see Greek and Latin removed 
from their position as the gates to the universities—cannot, there- 
fore, support themselves, and it cannot be expected that school- 
boards, already burdened with the support of industrial and pri- 
mary education, will also endow secondary instruction to an extent 
that would induce men of scholarship to accept the post of a burgh 
school teacher. The State offers no assistance in the way of 
endowment. “The day, I fear, is past,” says Dr. Macdonald, 
“when any statesman would propose to grant an endowment 
of the unproductive subjects from either imperial or local funds;” 
and he speaks truly. ‘There is absclutely no prospect, therefore, 
that the Act will elevate the burgh schools. On the contrary, 
there is rather reason to fear two things, that, with more appa- 
ratus for elementary education in the rural districts, the contin- 
gents of pupils from these places which used to swell the rolls of 
burgh schools, and help materially to fill the purses of their teachers, 
will disappear, and that school-boards, in the interests of economy 
and of their constituents, will, instead of elevating the schools 
into higher class schools, make them merely elementary semi- 
naries. The gentleman from whom we have already quoted has 
nothing better to fall back upon than private beneficence. “ There 
are,” he says, “those connected with the respective towns and 
counties who might have the heart, as they have the means, to 
do what is so much needed.” We sincerely trust that his wishes 
will be gratified, and that the intelligent liberality of private in- 
dividuals wil] do for the secondary education of Scotland what it 
is doing more and more every day for the universities. But is not 
this a confession of the complete inadequacy of the State edu- 
cation theory ? 


The Scotch Education Act of 1872 must, consequently, be 
considered a very aggravated piece of over-legislation, inconsis- 
tent and halting as such, certain to set the sects in Scotland 
more completely by the ears than they are even at present, 
another step in the descent of Mr. Gladstone from the healthy 
plateau of religious equality. That it will prove permanently 
satisfactory we cannot believe. But it will probably be accepted 
as a settlement for some time to come by the people of Scotland, 
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who are nauseated with abortive bills and agitations that end in 
smoke, just as a traveller rests on a stone and is thankful, not 
because he feels the seat comfortable, but because it is the only 
one to be had, and he is thoroughly exhausted. 


i a 


Art. VI.—Francr: HER Position AND Prospects. 


> ie rapidity with which France has recovered from the 

state of misery and destitution into which she was plunged 
after the war is the most remarkable phenomenon of the present 
time. If any prophet could have foretold to incredulous Europe 
at the period of her twofold desolation and destruction at the 
hands of the foreigner and her own sons, that within twenty 
months from the conclusion of peace with Germany and sixteen 
from the overthrow of the Commune she would be what we 
now see her, he would have been laughed to scorn as an idle 
dreamer. Delenda est Gallia was the burden of the self-satisfied 
British journalist ; or if she ever might rise from her ruins, it 
would be by slow and imperceptible steps, and in ways alien to 
the character of her people, but which they must learn to prac- 
tise if they would save their country from being blotted from 
the list of the Great Powers. The complacent moralist was able 
to connect by rigid links of cause and effect the crimes of 
France with the expiation she must offer. To what extremes 
of humiliation and suffering that might need to be carried was, 
perhaps, admitted to be uncertain, though there were some who 
did not hesitate to say that the sun of French greatness and 
prosperity had for ever set. The Latin race must make way for 
the Teutonic, and France would, ere long, sink to the condition 
of another Spain—a land of pronunciamientos, in which political 
power was the -plaything of successive factions, each of them 
ruling for but a brief space, to be dispossessed in turn by its 
successor, in the same way as it had dispossessed its predecessor. 

All the prophets prophesied falsely, and moralists and jour- 
nalists were alike at fault. The depth of declension to which the 
country had apparently sunk has only rendered more noticeable 
her swift ascent. It is evident now that much as France seemed 
to have suffered, and great as appeared the exhaustion of her 
resources, there were in her reserves of strength that had not been 
even tapped. Her army has already been reorganized, so that she 
is able to present a force which, though far inferior to that of her 
great rival, is of by no means insignificant proportions, and 
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begins to be formidable, both by discipline and admirable equip- 
ments. But the last and most eloquent symptom of French 
prosperity, as it is the last and most eloquent word of the session 
of the National Assembly, was the unexampled magnitude and 
success of her great loan. After making all deductions due to 
the conditions on which the loan was issued, after reducing by a 
third or a half, or even by two-thirds, the unprecedented figure 
of forty milliards, there remains a substantial and brilliant tes- 
timony both to the wealth of the country and to the extent of 
its credit, even among its enemies, which no analysis of circum- 
stances can possibly explain away. Whatever her future may 
be, there cannot be any doubt that, though burdened with a 
debt that may well seem too heavy to be borne by any people, 
France is still capable of taking a prominent position among 
the nations. The perils before her are very great, and the 
dangers and difficulties she must encounter are numerous 
and severe. But in what she has done she has given a pledge 
of capacity to emerge safely from them all, and resume her 
place—if not as arbiter of peace and war on the Continent, 
yet as able to hold her own, and prove no insignificant enemy 
to any by whom she is likely to be attacked. It is not a 
little surprising to us that those who were so prompt little 
more than a year ago to call out Finis Gallic, did not take 
the trouble to consider what had been the circumstances of 
the French people in the past. If they had done so, they would 
hardly have been so ready to predict her early dissolution, or 
her approaching permanent descent to the lowest place among 
the nations. For, in truth, this last and worst crisis has only 
been the last of a series of similar declensions, each of which was 
followed in turn by an ascent often toa higher pinnacle of great- 
ness and glory than she had before known. During the whole 
fourteen centuries of its existence the old French monarchy 
scarcely knew twenty years of consecutive peace. Of all the 
peoples of Europe the French were most often, and for the longest 
periods, engaged in fighting ; and what isa singular characteristic 
of their history, they were always apt to allow their enemies to 
obtain the advantage over them by superior organization, and 
by the greaéer assiduity with which they looked after their 
armaments and methods of military equipment and supply in 
the intervals of peace. The facile and mobile Frenchman of a 
thousand years ago was very much what he is to-day. No ex- 
perience taught him prudence. In the long array of feudal, civil 
and religious, and foreign wars, by which his country was devas- 
tated in turn, he was the sport of impulse, the creature of cir- 
cumstance, the spoiled child of nature, either jubilant over 


successes obtained by haphazard bursts of exceeding gallantry, or 
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downcast and disappointed under the sad reverses of his lot when 
Fortune had turned her wheel the other way. Thus it rarely 
happened that he employed the brief intervals of peace in making 
systematic preparation for the next outbreak of war, though it 
was sure never to be very far off at any time. The inconditum 
agmen of the Gauls, of which Tacitus speaks, was the prototype of 
the brave but loosely disciplined forces that fought so gallantly 
and unavailingly at Worth, on Spicheren heights, at Gravelotte ; 
and Jast of all—when the bands of discipline were yet further re- 
laxed—on the fatal field of Sedan. The Gaulish hordes of the days 
of Cesar were innocent of discipline, lived by plunder, created 
famine wherever they went, and died of hunger on the soil they 
were appointed to defend. A like improvidence and recklessness 
are observable in the wars with England half a dozen centuries 
ago. The English forces that invaded France contrasted in a 
marked manner with those by which they were opposed. Froissart 
tells us how “the English lords bore along with them all things 
necessary,” and their well-trained bowmen, able to launch arrows 
at two hundred métres’ distance that pierced iron armour, were 
but feebly met by the untrained levies of France. These com- 
posed a confused gathering of municipal and feudal contingents, 
or mercenary strangers, commanded by chiefs independent of 
each other. Like Charles XII. of Sweden, Charles V. was 
trained by experience of defeat, till he learned from the enemy 
by being beaten how in turn to beat. He borrowed the organiza- 
tion of his foes, formed bands of archers on the model of theirs, 
disciplined his cavalry, and by prudent changes in other branches 
of the service, as well as improvements in tactics, he succeeded 
in driving out the English from France. No sooner did his 
death occur than the old process of disorganization recommenced. 
Charles V. succeeded so far as he did through the energy with 
which he inculcated the use of weapons that could be employed 
at a distance in preference to those used in hand-to-hand en- 
counters. But the great nobles did not love those bowmen who, 
when massed togéther, might be more powerful than lords and 
princes. They were disarmed, or only a few of them retained in 
certain specially-privileged towns. The old methods of fighting 
were to be alone relied upon, skill and training were treated as 
of slight account, compared with individual strength and valour, 
and the feudal cavalry regained the ascendancy. Soon had 
France cause bitterly to rue the neglect of her military organiza- 
tion. Once more at Agincourt, as at Cressy and Poi¢tiers, she was 
taught how unavailing were courage and animal vigour, unless 
wisely directed by trained intelligence, wielding instruments 
prepared for their purpose. The romantic episode of Joan of 
Arc followed. But her victories were no more the result of 
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unregulated enthusiasm than the recent victories of the Germans 
over the French. It was not by appeals to the fanaticism of 
religious faith alone that the heroine won her triumphs, but 
by the careful organization beforehand of the army of delive- 
rance, composed of picked men, thoroughly equipped and disci- 
plined. Profiting by this example, the States-General, in 1430, 
demanded the institution of a regular and permanent force, and 
though not realized at the time, their views were carried into 
effect some years afterwards, when companies of “ free archers” 
were again constituted along with compagnies dordonnance. 
An effective force of 27,000 men was thus obtained, and placed 
under the command of experienced leaders—leaders also whose 
property made them feel they had “a stake in the country,” 
and were directly interested in its defence. The old story was 
repeated. The trained forces were found capable of chaining 
victory to the French standards as their predecessors had done 
under Charles V. and Joan of Arc. Regular troops now became 
an institution in France, but owing to the temptations of poverty 
it was difficult to maintain their full efficiency in the days of 
piping peace. The tendency always declared itself, ere long, to 
let them drift away and decay in numbers and efficient training 
when the pressure of instant danger was removed. Consequently, 
when war broke out anew, France was unprepared, and as com- 
pulsory military service was only imposed upon the nobles, the 
recruiting of the army became matter of grave difficulty. 
Francis I. sought to overcome it by forming provincial legions, 
and Louis XIV. by instituting a regular militia, but these attempts 
were only partially successful. The efforts of the monarchy to 
institute a national army had similar issues, and of the 130,000, 
who under Louis XVI. constituted our effective force—says a 
recent writer—foreign mercenaries still counted a fifth of the 
whole. As usual, the French found out their deficiencies in dis- 
cipline, armaments, and equipments when it was too late. “ Part 
of our infantry,” says the same writer, “ were armed with pikes, 
when most of the other foot-soldiers of Europe were equipped 
with muskets; at Steinkirk the English Guards had flint-guns, 
when the French Guards still only bore the old matchlocks. At 
Rosbach wg fired in haphazard fashion, each soldier advancing 
three paces from the ranks for the purpose, when the Prussians 
were firing in pelotons and battalions. The first State arsenals 
only date from Francis L., the first ambulances from Henry IV., 
our first military hospitals from Richelieu, our first military code 
from Louis XIV., and our first attempts at constructing barracks 
for the troops from Louis XV. Some of our kings and ministers 
indeed made great progress with our organization, but the good 
they did only lasted during their lives.) Whenever death took them 
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away their work disappeared along with them, and Louvois is 
almost the solitary instance of one who left permanent institu- 
tions behind him.” 

These facts and reflections we have preferred to borrow from 
a French writer, that it may be seen they are not in any way 
due to insular prejudice; and there can be little doubt that we 
have here the key to the disasters from which France is now 
suffering. The war of 1870, in fact, is only another instance of 
the perils to which the national character and disposition of the 
French has uniformly, at longer or shorter intervals exposed them 
for nearly two thousand years. The same excessive self-confi- 
dence; the same under-estimate of the capabilities of other 
nations; the same false security proceeding from the same 
ignorance of what was passing in the world outside of France, 
and infallibly resulting in the same unpreparedness that made 
the country an easy prey to an active and energetic enemy, have 
been witnessed over and over again, and receive fresh illustra- 
tion from the German war. The time of trial having exposed 
the nakedness of the country, there succeeds a period of feverish 
activity during which excessive energy is put forth to repair the 
misfortunes due to culpable negligence. This has been the case 
with France hitherto, and it is the case with her now again. At 
the present moment she is in the stage of revival which succeeds 
that of her great depression and defeat, and events have proved 
that her strength and resources are sufficiently great to render it 
certain that she will, under moderately-wise guidance, emerge 
from the clouds that have covered her. Like another Phoenix 
she rises from her ashes with renewed beauty and freshness, in- 
domitable in resolution, and determined to regain the place in 
Europe which has been lost to her, not less through the fault of 
the people themselves than through that of their rulers. Of 
course no casuistry can excuse the Empire for having left France 
unprepared, to be desolated and overborne by the foreign invader. 
The solitary claim which Napoleon III. could put forward to 
justify his rule was-that he kept France in a position worthy of 
her military renown. If unable to maintain France as a martial 
power, the Empire was a swindle and a cheat, as events of 
course proved it to be. Yet it could never have left France thus 
defenceless if the French people themselves had not been first 
willing to be deceived. The slaves of names and cries, they 
never looked below the surface to see if the reality corresponded 
with the profession. Therefore it was possible for Napoleon to 
leave the country virtually without protection at the very mo- 
ment la grunde nation was priding itself on its prowess, and 
haughtily putting forward the claim to be accounted the first 
military State of Europe, 
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To the period of sure though sad awakening from false dreams 
succeeds the time of restless energy with a view to undo the 
past and to reinstate France in a position of pre-eminence. Con- 
sequently everywhere in France the one question that occupies 
the mind of the people is how they may make themselves equal 
with the Germans. And to that question there have been two 
main answers given, both articulately and instinctively, by the 
whole nation. The military organization of Germany, it is of 
course seen, has made the Germans what they are; therefore, to 
vie with them, France must, at whatever cost, reorganize her 
army. But the Germans are powerful as a military people 
because they are also an instructed people. Therefore, again, it 
is concluded, France must set her house in order in the matter 
of national education. The hour of misfortune is the time for 
penitence and confession of wrong-doing with the nation as with 
the individual. And France is eager to admit that the work of 
national instruction has been culpably neglected within her 
borders during the past. It must no longer be so in the future. 
Universal compulsory education, like universal military service, 
is demanded with one heart and one voice. The beginnings 
have been made in the work of military reorganization by 
the law on the subject passed by the National Assembly during 
its past session, and which comes into force on the Ist of January. 
We confess we are doubtful if this law will do all that is neces- 
sary to give the country such a force as it needs. But it applies the 
principle of universal service to the population; and the large 
sums voted by the Assembly at the bidding of the Government to 
enable them to fulfil the task of reorganization that is to be carried 
forward, prove that nothing in the shape of cost will be deemed 
too great a burden for the people to bear if only they see a 
prospect of the fulfilment of the object of their national de- 
sires. In regard to education, it is a noteworthy circumstance 
that the movement in favour of the compulsory principle is now 
almost co-extensive with the territory. Although the hand of 
the Roman Catholic clergy lies heavy on the departments, and 
clerical influence is actively and energetically exerted against all 
proposals of compulsion, the principle has made great way within 
a year. Last year the Councils-General were, as a rule, not 
favourable to it, and were stoutly opposed to secular and 
gratuitous education. Only in individual and what were 
accounted very Radical Councils, could a vote be obtained 
in favour of compulsion. Now the case is wholly otherwise. 
The majority of the Councils-General that recently held 
their sittings pronounced for the compulsory principle, though 
they still hang back from affirming the full Radical programme 
of compulsory secular and gratuitous education. In the hour 
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of misfortune France is wont to grow devout, and the influence 
of the clergy finds full and free course. But though the mourn- 
ful pilgrimages to the shrine of Our Lady of La Salette demon- 
strate this, the clergy have not succeeded in spreading their 
obscurantist, anti-educational ideas. There is, on the contrary, 
every reason to believe that France is now prepared for a 
more comprehensive Education Bill than she would have accepted 
only a year ago. The bill of M. Thiers’s Education Minister, 
M. Jules Simon, would never have passed the National As- 
sembly last session even if there had been time to discuss it, 
The report of the Assembly Commission takes the very heart 
out of the measure. The Commission substitute what they call 
moral compulsion for actual effective legal compulsion, and 
make many other changes—none of them for the better. Now, 
however, that the Assembly sees how much in earnest the 
country is on the subject, there is some probability of a satisfac- 
tory measure being permitted to pass. So that the delay 
lamented by the friends of France at the time as a national mis- 
fortune in considering the Government Education Bill may not 
improbably turn out, after all, to have been for the best. 

The unanimity of the French people in favour of an adequate 
military reorganization scheme, and the growing force of the 
national demand for an effective Education Bill, are both 
symptomatic of the earnestness with which the country has set 
itself to the task of repairing its broken fortunes. We speak of 
the country, meaning, of course, the mass of the population. 
Yet we are aware it may be retorted that the country has simply 
settled down to its old condition of stolid acquiescence in things as 
they are, such as it manifested under the Empire, and now equally 
exhibits under a Provisional Republic. All that has been done in 
the way of active effort and preparation, it may be urged, has 
been accomplished by the National Assembly, or rather by the 
Government, in the leading-strings of the remarkable veteran who 
plays upon the Assembly as on an instrument, and by playing 
off one faction against another is able to mould the action of the 
Assembly according to his will. What, it may be asked, has 
France gained politically by the institution of a Provisional 
Republic? She isstill, as before, under personal government. So 
long as the will of one man is the most potent force in the 
country, initiating measures and only permitting such proposals 
of others to become law as are agreeable to himself, what does it 
matter though he be called king, emperor, or president? Is not 
the National Assembly as deferential to M. Thiers as the Corps 
Législatif ever was to Napoleon III.? It is true the Conserva- 
tives are numerically the most powerful party in it, but they 
have not dared.to, or they will not, exercise their power. They 
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gain nothing by trying a fall with the President, or rather they 
invariably gain a loss. They were resolved to thwart him 
in the matter of taxing the raw material, but in the end the 
energetic old man who sits in the presidential chair compelled 
them to unsay their professions and vote contrary to their vows. 
Sometimes the President coquets with the Left Centre and 
receives their full support, and at others he throws them over, 
and has his wishes registered for him by the docile Right. In 
every case the will of one man is the strongest force, and pre- 
vails in the end irrespective of all question of the drift of public 
opinion. So far as there is any intelligent public opinion in 
France, it pronounced decidedly against taxing the raw mate- 
rial or taking any step to return to the régime of protection. 
The vast majority of the Chambers of Commerce protested, the 
press was equally resolute, and manufacturing and mercantile 
France was almost of one mind, and uttered one voice on the sub- 
ject. Nevertheless the tax on the raw material was voted by the 
National Assembly, and the Treaties of Commerce with England 
and Belgium—the tirst-fruits of the free-trade policy of the Empire 
—were “denounced” by the French Government with consent of 
the Assembly. Nor is that all. What more offensive exemplifica- 
tion of the intolerance of personal rule could be given than the 
prohibition of public celebrations of the overthrow of the Empire 
and the advent of the Republic? M. Thiers does not even hesi- 
tate to touch the press, and to announce to its writers that they 
must write in bonds, suppressing offensive comments upon 
the personnel of the Government, and avoiding attacks on the 
politicians of the Republic. The very efforts of the ministers 
or of M. Thiers to justify themselves in these proceedings show 
how feeble and false are their conceptions of liberty. M. Lefranc, 
the Minister of the Interior, issued a circular to the prefects 
throughout the country, in which he expounded the motives of 
the Government in forbidding memorial celebrations of the 
4th September. France, said M. Letranc, had need of rest, that 
she might bring to a prompt and happy end the important 
operation of the loan, and so hasten the liberation of the ter- 
ritory aud consolidate the Conservative Republic. “ You will 
then forbid,” he says to the prefects, as if this were the most 
natural thing in the world, “all banquets and public gatherings, 
as well as those that, though affecting a private character, would 
none the less be public, or would run the risk of provoking 
agitation.” The minister further admonishes the prefects to pre- 
vent the municipal authorities from giving any encouragement to 
such manifestations. If they may rightly claim a certain indepen- 
dence as to local matters, yet on questions that concern public order 
they are the subordinate agents of the Government. The terms 
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of this circular are timid and hesitating. As the Government 
had resolved upon prohibiting the 4th of September celebrations, 
it would have been wise to have avoided argument if it had no 
better reasons to allege than those put forward. But was it 
entitled to interfere at all in the matter? It may be quite 
true that the 4th of September is a date of such fatal disaster to 
France, recalling as it does the defeat of her armies, that good 
taste should have dictated abstinence from all demonstrations. 
By glorying in and desiring festively to commemorate the fall of 
the Empire, which was contemporaneous with the defeat of 
Sedan, the French show the ineradicable vice of their character, 
their subordination of country to party, their readiness to forget 
the most terrible national misfortunes if they can glory over a 
defeated opponent. Wise Frenchmen were more inclined to 
observe the 4th asa day of mourning than a time for festive 
rejoicing. But that does not justify the interference of the 
_ Government with what no necessity connected with breaches of 
the peace or disturbances of public order. In this M. Thiers 
certainly acted as a personal ruler who set light store by the 
liberties of his subjects, and the ministerial attempt to justify the 
step must be proclaimed an egregious failure. ‘The arguments 
employed only prove that the Government does not understand 
the true limits of public liberty. The assertion that it was de- 
sirable to show to France that a Republic can maintain order as 
well as any other form of Government is not convincing, and the 
admirers of M. Thiers had better fall back upon the plea that in 
the difficult circumstances of the moment a mistake should not 
be hardly judged. That a mistake was committed it seems to 
us has been practically admitted by the Government itself. It 
gave way before the threatened mutiny of M. Gambetta and 
his Republican followers. Not that there has been any open 
withdrawal of M. Lefrane’s circular. So far from that, he wrote 
another letter when the celebration of the 22nd, instead of the 
4th, was first spoken of. The second was virtually a repetition 
of the first. Very soon there were symptoms of gathering Re- 
publican wrath. M. Gambetta’s organ, the République Fran- 
¢aise, declined to recognise the letter, which had nevertheless 
been sent to the various Prefects, as genuine, and persisted in 
alleging it was a forgery, as it had not been reproduced in the 
Journal Officiel. M. Gambetta himself indicated a like dispo- 
sition. He was indeed compelled by his position to take action. 
He is much wiser than his noisy followers, but with a view to the 
future he must retain authority over his party, and. occasionally 
do things of which he may not himself approve to humour them, 
Here, however, there was nu doubtful action to be done. If the 
Republican leader acquiesced in such flagrant suppression of the 
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right of meeting together and talking on national affairs, he 
would surrender everything. So M. Gambetta felt; and means 
were taken to suggest to the Government that while it might 
insist on preventing public gatherings that would be dangerous 
to order, it ought not to interfere with private dinner parties. 
The Minister of the Interior, under, doubtless, higher inspiration, 
accepted the way of escape thus opened up for him. He allowed 
it to be intimated that the Government had no intention of 
meddling with private meetings, notwithstanding the statement 
in the ministerial circular regarding gatheringsthat might “affect” 
a private character. M. Thiers evidently saw that this was a case 
in which it was necessary to some extent to give way. And the 
Government yielded with as much grace as possible, and thus M. 
Gambetta scored a triumph. There have been dinner parties on 
the 22nd of a private character, which in all except the name were 
public banquets, and at which much Republican rhetoric has been 
vented.* As it happens, the Government has avoided a danger 
by knowing when to yield at the right moment ; and the manner 
in which it gave way saves it from loss of prestige in conse- 
quence with the multitude. Only those who scan matters a little 
closely perceive that M. Thiers has confessed that he is not infal- 
lible, and that his too zealous attempts to maintain order are apt 
to mislead him into stretching too far his authority as Provisional 
Dictator, which in fact he is so long as the form of France’s con- 
stitution is not decided upon. It would have been wiser not to 
have interfered at the first, or, if it were deemed really dangerous 
to allow Republican eloquence to have free vent, to have left 
open the loop-hole for evasion which has been at length admitted 
when suggested by others. 

In regard to the threatened attack on liberty of the press, we 
doubt ifany better case can be made out for the ministry. We have 
been told, indeed, by the correspondent of a Paris paper, that M. 
Thiers was much annoyed at the credit given by the public to the 
rumour of an intention to institute a severe régime of avertisse- 
ments and suppression against the press. He is stated to have de- 
clared, in talking on the subject, that he was, as he had always 
been, friendly to liberal principles ; and in regard to the Gaulois, 
the paper specially inculpated, he had, at a council of the minis- 
try, urged that its publication should not be interfered with. 














































* Although this is literally true, the most important of the expected ban- 
quets—at Paris and Chambery—were forbidden at the last moment, to the 
oy oe and dismay of the Democrats. M. Gambetta, who was to have presided 
at Chambery, wisely yielded to the orders of the authorities, though protesting 
against them. The banquets that did come off—at Angers and elsewhere— 
were of minor moment. M, Gambetta’s triumph is thus not so great as was 
expected, 
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Yet, at the very time he said this, the President indicated the 
narrow limits within which he would confine freedom of the 
press. He would permit absolutely free discussion, but the 
organs of the press must not be guilty of abuse of public men, 
as thereby authority would be brought into discredit, and dis- 
order receive occasion to triumph. The crimes committed in 
the name of order are as numberless as those done in the name 
of liberty. No doubt order is a necessity for France—for its 
credit, for the restoration of its wasted energies, for the repair of 
its resources, for the success of the loan, and for the liberation of 
the territory from the invader. But order without liberty is not 
an end of which even a Conservative Republic can be proud. In 
prohibiting the 4th and 22d of September meetings, in threatening 
a war of repression against the press, and in the little incident at 
Trouville, when the MM. Errazzu were arrested and condemned to 
. exile from France for shouting Vive l’Empereur, we see a ten- 
dency towards a maintenance of order by ways and means 
utterly inconsistent with the education of a people in and for the 
enjoyment of constitutional liberty. This much must be ad- 
mitted against the President and his advisers. 

Do we then allow that M. Thiers is simply another in the series 
of personal rulers in, and over France? Is he, too, one of those 
providential men who are always forthcoming when France re- 
quires them, and is he only continuing the Empire and its ways 
under the name of a Republic? Although this is the accusation 
the French Conservative papers bring against the President, we 
should be loth to be compelled to believe it true. If it be, and 
if no better is to be looked for, France must give up the attempt 
to solve the problem of self-government. If at the very moment 
she receives power over her own destinies, and the national 
sovereignty is exerted, it is only exercised that she may place 
herself and her people in bonds again to the arbitrary will of 
one man, however serviceable and gifted, then indeed the 
French nation must be declared incapable of free institutions, 
and fit only to be ruled by a despot. But this is far from being 
an accurate description of the state of France, of what she has 
done, or of what she desires todo. We do not deny that M. Thiers 
is often inclined to take too much upon him. He has repeatedly 
stretched his influence with the Assembly, till it seemed as if it 
would give way, though he has hitherto succeeded in all he has 
undertaken. He practically declines to abide by the terms of 
the Rivet constitution, by which the President was to hold aloof 
from personal interference with the Assembly’s debates. He is 
ever eagerly rushing to the tribune to deliver impassioned 
harangues ; and either by his eloquence, or by threats of resigna- 
tion, he manages to control alike his enemies and his friends. 


The history of the Assembly during its last session, from 
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November to August, demonstrates that the personal element is 
much too strong a factor in the government of France to admit of 
perfect constitutional liberty. But in judging of M. Thiers in 
relation to the government and the political prospects of France, 
it must not be forgotten that the present is avowedly a period of 
provisional institutions. The last of her long series of revolutions 
stripped France of all definitive constitution and form of rule. 
She was without a ruler to represent the collective interests of 
the nation, to be the organ of the national sovereignty, and while 
representing the country in the view of foreign States to maintain 
peace and order at home. Yet at the very moment she was 
thus situated, the territory was overrun by a foreign fue, with 
whom it was absolutely necessary to negotiate in order that terms 
of peace and their faithful execution might be arranged for. 
It was when in this naked, necessitous condition, bleeding at every 
pore from the wounds inflicted on her, that the nation was appealed 
to, to declare its will. There was this once a fair and genuine 
appeal made to the country, to say what it wanted, and the 
country responded by the election of a National Assembly, the 
great majority of whom were monarchists. What France then 
thought of was present relief. Peace must be made with the 
enemy on any conditions, and as the Republic was identified 
with war @ ouwtrance it was natural, under the reaction produced 
by the failure of the Republic to do the impossible, and by the 
sufferings under which the nation groaned, that a strongly con- 
servative majority should be elected. The monarchists had the 
very best chance in the concourse of circumstances of all that was 
most favourable to them, that could be possible, and if they dared 
not venture to vote a monarchy then it was certain they would 
not dare to do so afterwards, They did not venture. The 
Assembly made peace with the Germans at a heavy cost of 
territory and treasure, and in order that France might not be 
left utterly disorganized, it was essential that some form of 
government for the administration of her affairs should be insti- 
tuted. The monarchists, we have seen, could not venture to vote 
a monarchy in face of the parties opposed to it, and the Re- 
publicans in turn had no chance of establishing a Republic in face 
of the numerically powerful, if morally weak Conservative opposi- 
tion. There was no possibility of course of the Empire, whose 
déchéance was solemnly pronounced, and which was made the 
scapegoat to bear away not only its own sins, but the whole in- 
herited guilt of the French people into the wilderness of exile. 
In such conditions the sole rational, as indeed the only possible 
course was to declare a truce of parties, in order that a provisional 
Government might be established which should be of no party, but 
should devote itself to the great task of ruling well the country 
so as to reconstitute its lapsed and broken administration, restore 
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its sunken credit, redevelop its material resources, give the 
nation time to reflect, and, as it were, retake possession of itself, 
and finally to prepare the means for the liberation of the terri- 
tory from foreign occupation. This was the meaning of the 
celebrated pact of Bordeaux. That was a compact that pro- 
claimed France more precious than all the parties in it, the 
national life of more moment than the ascendancy of any single 
faction, and patriotism a virtue greater than partisanship. M. 
Thiers received in solemn charge, as Chief of the Executive, the 
provisional régime that was consequently appointed, and undertook 
not to use his influence to further the ends of any party, but to 
look only to the interests of the nation, so that when the territory 
was liberated and the hour for the establishment of a defini- 
tive constitution had.come, he might hand back the country 
to the Assembly somewhat healed of its wounds, somewhat 
revived from its deep declension, and somewhat restored to 
the possession of national life. When the Assembly some months 
afterwards made the Chief of the Executive, President of the 
Republic, fencing him round by the provisions of the Rivet con- 
stitution, that did not imply the termination of the pact of 
Bordeaux by the establishment detinitively of a Republic, though 
the transaction was of a somewhat anomalous character. For it 
is hard to see how there can be a President of a Republic if there 
be no Republic of which he is the President. Nevertheless, tle 
Conservative majority did not acquiesce in the Republic, but 
merely in its provisional institution as an avowedly temporary 
form of government, since some Government was indispensable. 
In fact the Assembly had no power to establish a definitive 
Government, for it was appointed itself for special ends, on the 
fulfilment of which it would naturally fall to be dissolved, in 
order that the country might anew take the decision of its 
destinies into its own hands. 

It is easy, of ccurse, to see that in all this there were the fertile 
seeds of confusion aud dissension. And though nothing can ex- 
cuse the undignified attitude of the Conservatives, the unworthy 
part they have often played in their numerous intrigues, their 
want of courage in maintaining their own principles, and the entire 
absence of political instinct among them, they have unquestion- 
ably been placed in ditficult circumstances. The consequence has 
been those ever-recurring faction fights at Versailles between the 
Left and Right centres, between Radicals and Republicans on the 
one hand, and Legitimists, Orleanists, and Conservatives generally 
on the other. The scenes in the Assembly during any lively 
debate have been most discreditable, and if the conduct of affairs 
had been left wholly to be determined by the Assembly, the 
position of France at this moment could not have been what we 
see it. The Assembly, in fact, needed a master; and it found 
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one in the President of the Republic. The circumstances 
being what they were M. Thiers could not have discharged the 
primary duty he owed to his country, if he had shrunk from show- 
ing himself willing and able to master it. 

The duties, both of the Nationat Assembly and of the Presi- 
dent and his ministers, were determined for them by the 
circumstances and wants of the country. What the country 
required, and what they have given her, was first of all peace, 
then security for life and labour, or the maintenance of order ; 
and finally a prudent administration of public affairs, so that 
the nation might repair its losses and have the opportunity 
afforded it of reconstituting and reorganizing its forces and 
developing its resources. There was here a sutficiently wide 
field for all parties to work in for the common good. Con- 
servatives and Liberals, Leyitimists and Republicans, Orleanists 
and Radicals, Left Centre and Right Centre—all sections in fact 
of political opinion, had scope and verge for the free exercise of 
energy in pursuit of these great ends. This was the policy recom- 
mended by the condition of the nation to men of all parties, if 
only they were patriots more than partisans. Pursued patiently 
to its legitimate issues, the Government and the Assembly would 
be able after a time to present France to herself, delivered 
from the foreigner, and reorganized in independent possession of 
her restored forces, when the sole duty she would have to dis- 
charge would be to settle the definitive régime under which she 
would choose to remain. How has the Assembly, how has the 
Government—which mainly means M. Thiers—fulfilled these 
important functions ? 

It is to the last session of the Assembly we must mainly look, 
to the conduct of the Government and the results of the delibe- 
rations of the deputies during it, for answers to these questions. 
Important work was doubtless done before, in the interval be- 
tween the elections and last autumn. The Government had to 
face and put down the insurrection of the Commune, and how- 
ever we may condemn sundry incidents connected therewith, and 
the exceeding harshness exhibited subsequently—as the Satory 
executions, fur example, alike impolitic and injurious—it did its 
work effectively. If blunders were committed at the time, and 
if afterwards a certain stolid bloodthirstiness has been mani- 
fested, still let us bear in mind the exceeding gravity and diffi- 
culty of the situation. It is easy to pick faults and flaws in the 
attitude and dispositions of the executive. But in a struggle 
of life and death—and nothing less than national life and 
death were the issues—even the wisest of men might possibly do 
sometimes what he ought not to have done, and omit to do 
what he ought to have done. ‘The task imposed by the 
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second siege of Paris was no matter of child’s play, and it was 
fulfilled. At least that much must be scored, with whatever 
minor circumstantial abatements, to the credit of M. Thiers and 
his colleagues. The enterprise attempted by the Commune 
was directly at war with the existence of France as a constituted 
nation. As Mazzini has shown, it would have split up France 
into innumerable petty and individually independent centres, 
whose existence would necessarily have overborne and suppressed 
any possible collective life of the nation. Therefore there could 
be no reorganization of France as a nation until the Commune 
was got out of the way. It has been customary to inveigh against 
M. Thiers and the Government because when the first attempts 
at insurrection were made, they precipitately left Paris for Ver- 
sailles. But it was well for France that they did. Only thus 
could the national sovereignty of France have been preserved. 
Had the Assembly remained with the Government in Paris, they 
would both have infallibly been overpowered by force. That 
done, no legal centre of authority would have existed. The 
representatives of the people would have been overthrown, and 
no representation of the whole of France would have survived. 
Arbitrary force would have been established and made supreme, 
as in all previous revolutions ; and the end must lave been either 
anarchy or despotism, as always happened in like cireumstances 
before. By the transfer of the Assembly and the Government 
from Paris to Versuilles, all that was avoided. Even although 
there was insurrection in the capital, there was a centre of autho- 
rity, a representation of the national sovereignty, outside the 
capital. And as that was able to assert its supremacy and put 
down its opponents, France was saved from the lawlessness or 
the despotism which, alternately or together, had characterized 
her revolutionary movements hitherto. Therefore it is, we say, 
the existing Government accomplished a great work for France, 
whatever may have been the particular and individual faults of 
which it was guilty. To do this, to overthrow the Commune, 
regain possession of Paris, and after that make such arrange- 
ments with the German conqueror as gave France the chan¢e 
of settling to quiet and steady industry, were no slight 
achievements. We shall not attempt to follow the course of 
the complicated and frequent negotiations with the Germans in 
arranging the terms of the treaty, and after that was settled, in 
negotiating for such modifications as might be obtained in regard 
to the mode of payment of the war indemnity and the time of 
evacuating the occupied provinces by the German army. These 
negotiations were continued during the past session, and the 
close of them then, though not bringing much benetit to France 
in the shape of relaxation of the conqueror’s harsh conditions, 
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has been a work that has fully employed the energies and re- 
quired the vigilance and astuteness of the French Ministry. 
Passing from these matters, we come to look at the work done 
by the National Assembly during the session that was closed 
early in August. What are we taught by the doings and pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly during its nearly nine months’ session, 
and the doings and proceedings of the Government in connexion 
therewith in regard to the present political position and the 
future prospects of France? 

The meeting of the National Assembly last December was 
eagerly looked forward to in the hope that it might bring to a 
close the excitements of party feeling and the frivolities of public 
discussion that too much occupied the recess. Would the As- 
sembly prove moderate and wise enough to disengage the politics 
of France from the vain collisions of alternately aggressive and de- 
sponding factionists, in order to settle the view of the country upon 
the real interests that concerned her, and the due care for which 
was essential to the life of the nation? The speech in which M. 
Thiers opened the session was pitched in the right tone. The 
President, nothing concealing nor setting down aught in malice, 
strove to lay before the deputies a true picture of the state of the 
nation and its affairs, that thereby they might know the work 
that lay before them. It was, as M. de Mazade said at the time, 
a “serious, minute, and accurate exposition of the unfortunate 
condition of our country, of the trials it must still endure, and 
the difficulties that remain to be overcome ; it was the courageous 
work of a faithful and indefatigable patriot who for ten months 
had borne the burden and heat of the day, who could cer- 
tainly claim the honour of having been the first workman in 
this national reconstruction, undertaken amidst the double misery 
of foreign invasion and civil war—who felt that to bring this 
work to its end, ‘ there was still necessary much labour, fidelity, 
and devotion.’” M. Thiers sketched the various tasks in con- 
nexion with the national finances, military organization, and 
practical administration that required to be accomplished. Were 
not these the really important political questions offering a com- 
mon field for action to all honest patriots? On this ground all 
the deputies might unite. Other questions that served as means 
of division nfust be held in reserve. In treating the one class, 
with the settlement of which was associated the fate of France, 
the deputies could, whatever their individual opinions, work to- 
gether for the common good. But in order to that, they must 
consent to adjourn the others till a more convenient season. In 
them, as the source of national divisions, lay the root of danger. 
Too precipitate attempts to deal with them would only land the 
country in strife, possibly in civil war. That is to say, the source 
[Vol. XCVIII. No. CXCLV.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XLII. No. IL. FF 
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of France’s serious perils was French parties and their contro- 
versies. As M. Thiers himself said to the Assembly, “The 
country in its totality, with a few slight exceptions, is wise; it 
feels its disasters, and desires to repair them Parties alone 
would not be wise ; from them alone is there anything to fear, 
from them alone is it necessary to put you on your guard, and 
against them you must arm yourselves with coolness, with 
courage, with energy.” Here the President put his finger upon 
the real root of national peril. The successive revolutions that 
have rolled over France, each leaving some smaller or larger 
faction as its heritage, have bestowed a multitude of contending 
parties on the country, each of which regards itself as the sole 
source of salvation for France, and each of which is prepared to 
vindicate its right to rule by force. In the turmoils and faction 
fights occasioned by the conflicting claims of these opposing sec- 
tions, the national interests that are common to all, for which 
all ought to labour and to sacrifice, are pushed aside, while men 
inflame themselves with party passions and rush furiously at 
each others’ throats to the sound of their respective war-cries. 
No accommodation between them is possible except by sinking 
the subjects that divide them from each other. Unfortunately 
the past session of the Assembly has too often made this manifest. 
At its very outset the storm was raised during a discussion on the 
Budget by one of the deputies proclaiming from the tribune that 
in royalty alone was there hope for France. This of course was 
a direct defiance of the Republicans, who in turn shouted for 
their favourite form of rule, and proclaimed the eternity of the 
Republic, while a third section kept exclaiming for the Provi- 
sional Government. ‘These fiery disputes, adorned by much 
fierce rhetoric, have frequently recurred at Versailles, with the 
result of exciting still further the passions of partisans and 
wasting public time in profitless and mischievous wrangling, in 
presence of the practical problems of the hour—the Budget, with 
its enormously swollen dimensions, requiring an increase of 200 
million francs in new taxes, the organization of the army, the 
position of the Bank of France, the question of primary instruc- 
tion, and, besides, the various matters of immediate concern 
arising from day to day, that could be included in no programme. 
While parties disputed, and the deputies were inflamed with 
mutual antagonisms, France remained burdened and bound. 
The foreigner was within her gates, and his armies had possession 
of her territory. Yet even that does not suffice to allay the fury 
of partisan hatreds, which burst forth at intervals in uncontrolled 
volume, gathering force as they flow. 

Such being the situation and the temper of parties in the 
Assembly, there can be little doubt France has benefited from 
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the ascendancy which M. Thiers has been able to maintain over 
the deputies. Although we may chide the Right Centre for 
their inconsistencies in allowing themselves to be determined to 
courses of which they disapproved through the influence of M. 
Thiers, they very well knew that he was indispensable to the 
country. The threat of resignation always sufficed to bring 
them to his feet, even when they were most recalcitrant. The 
most lamentable consequence of this ascendancy has been the 
reimposition of protectionist duties—though the President dis- 
avows any wish to return to the old economical régime—and the 
termination of the commercial treaties. For the sake of France 
herself it must be regretted that she has abandoned the experi- 
ment of free trade. The results of her retrogression are not en- 
couraging. Of course the duties on the raw material cannot 
be generally imposed so long as the country is bound by treaties 
with foreign States, and the new tariff, as the Times has pointed 
out,is mainly occupied with trifles such as gingerbread, cock’s- 
feathers, and percussion-caps. In consequence they will yield a 
merely nominal sum this year, and the principle of free trade 
has been violated without any advaritage in return. Not only 
so, but the general trade of France suffers as well; and as 
there are eighty-eight million francs of a deficit in the yield of 
the indirect taxes during the first half of the year alone, it 
will be a desperate work to balance the Budget. These pro- 
bable results of a return to protection were pointed out at the 
time of the prolonged and repeatedly renewed debates in the 
Assembly on the subject. But the President was deaf to reason 
and remonstrance. At first the Assembly declined to obey the 
word of command, though backed by threat of resignation. But 
M. Thiers knows how to gain his ends by delay. The Assembly 
that refused the raw material taxes in January voted them in 
July. The Right Centre, indeed, which at the former date ap- 
proved them, refused to vote them at the latter ; but meanwhile 
the President had conciliated the Left, which before opposed, and 
with their assistance, though contrary to every principle previously 
professed by them, the pertinacious old man triumphed, and 
consummated the most grievous blunder of his presidential 
career. M. Thiers has also managed to have his own way in 
regard to military organization. The Assembly was bent upon 
universal compulsory service; M. Thiers was equally resoived 
upon laying the foundations of a thoroughly trained and efficient 
selected army. The one side trusted to numbers and patriotic 
enthusiasm, the other laid stress upon organization and long 
training. What has been actually decided upon is a compromise 
between the two, but a compromise in which the favourite ideas 


of the President will have scope for application. It is yet too 
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soon to judge the result. In consequence of the diverging views 
between the President and Assembly there have been often 
misunderstandings and quarrels between them. But necessity 
has been laid upon both to bring these speedily to a close. 
Each feels the other necessary to it. Born together, they cannot 
be parted without mutual loss) The Conservative majority 
dread a dissolution, for they are aware they will never be in such 
numbers in a new Assembly as they muster in this one. The 
Provisional Government of M. Thiers again, in the peculiar state 
of the country which gives him such extraordinary powers, must 
be greatly modified by a dissolution and the election of a new 
Assembly. The present Assembly and the President have thus 
common interests in each other; and however often the several 
parties into which the deputies are divided may have desired the 
overthrow of M. Thiers, or the curtailment of his power, they 
have hesitated when the time of action came, as doubtful whether 
in slaying their opponent they would not also slay themselves. 
Thus the session has passed without a crisis. The President has 
been skilful in playing off one party against another, and in 
taking advantage of each in turn as it suited his purposes. In 
doing this he has not acted unbecomingly or unworthily, but has 
only carried out consistently the view that in his official capacity 
he is of no party, but above all parties; that it is France, and 
not any particular way of governing France, that ought to occupy 
his thoughts ; that he was bound to repair the ruins of the country, 
and look to the maintenance of the national life and the national 
sovereignty over herself, and that if he did this it would little 
matter by whose aid he did it—whether of Radicals or Conser- 
tives, Legitimists or Republicans. 

What will be the upshot of the whole? At the present moment 
there is a lull in the political struggle. Immediately after the 
vacation began M. ‘Thiers went to Trouville to study, and occu- 
pied himself hourly with the state of the country, and how to 
keep it in the paths of prosperity while making diligent prepa- 
tion for the possible eventuality of war. The deputies dispersed 
to their own homes, and continued to testify their love for the 
President by sending him multitudinous presents of game. The 
Councils-General, though precluded from the discussion of poli- 
tics, have exhibited a decided leaning in favour of the Conservative 
Republic, and have conducted their debates in a sober business 
fashion that augurs well for the future. These gatherings were 
reinstituted by the Assembly, in the hope on the part of the 
majority that they would show themselves Conservative in a 
party sense, as under the Empire, whereas they have been 
much more anxious that order and the interests of the nation 
should be guarded, than desirous of furthering the prospects of 
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any particular party. The future of the Councils-General de- 
serves to be watched with interest as furnishing the nucleus of 
local self-government. Public curiosity followed M. Thiers to 
Trouville, and vigilant correspondents surrounded him at every 
turn, all eager to find something of personal circumstance to report 
regarding him. But though the public has been inquisitive about 
the President, it has manifested too much of its old apathy in re- 
ference to the national affairs. It is this want of a healthy public 
opinion in France which is the source of greatest anxiety as to 
its future. Considering how but a short time ago it was exposed 
to the miseries of foreign invasion, and that part of the territory 
is still occupied by a foreign force; considering that it has 
suffered the horrors of civil war, that nearly its whole male 
population was under arms, and the ordinary commercial 
and industrial life of the nation was interrupted and arrested, 
it is marvellous how much has been accomplished in the 
way of restoration. Industry in all its branches has been re- 
organized, and happily the blessing of an abundant harvest has 
been added to France. The attitude of the people in at once 
setting themselves to repair the ravages of the past, and in mani- 
festing how great their resources still are, inspired confidence in 
its future to outsiders; and we have therefore seen its credit 
established on a higher pinnacle than ever. It is but fair to 
state also, that French commerce has emerged with credit 
from its recent sore trials. It has manifested a scrupulous 
respect for its engagements which does it honour, and the 
unhesitating loyalty of the State to the engagemeuts and con- 
tracts of its predecessors in the Government deserves to be 
equally signalized. ‘To the foreign war succeeded the war of the 
Commune, and the Republic of M. Gambetta was followed by 
the Conservative Republic of M. Thiers; but throughout all 
changes the French nation has respected its various obligations. 
All this is matter for pride and congratulation to Frenchmen ; 
and were there only visible a more active and energetic public 
opinion, intelligently occupied with the great questions of the 
hour, and training itself to become capable of guiding the de- 
puties who represent the nation, and influencing the Govern- 
ment, which is too prone to control the deputies, there might 
be much les$ anxiety for the future than we see cause for at the 
present moment. It is the culpable indifference of the mass of 
the bourgeoisie that gives the opportunity to parties to seize the 
direction of the national affairs whenever they have force enough 
at their disposal to make the venture. Had there been a firm 
and general expression of intelligent opposition to the imposition 
of the duties on the raw material, for example, M. Thiers must 
have given way. As it was, the opposition was confined exclu- 
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sively to those directly concerned in trade and commerce, which 
enabled M. Thiers to denounce the petitions of deputations that 
came to Versailles to protest against recurrence to protection as 
instigated by selfish motives. The same fatal apathy and indif- 
ference to political considerations and to the state and prospects of 
the country gives the opportunity for that personal government 
which some of the Conservative newspapers declare is illustrated 
by M. Thiers as strongly and decidedly as ever it was by the 
Empire. In fact, so long as it continues, so long as the expression 
of the will of the nation directly through an educated public 
opinion, and indirectly through the press, is lacking or is only 
feeble and fitful, it is impossible for the government of the country 
to be carried on without an infusion of the personal element. 

M. Thiers is well aware of this, and perhaps is not loth to 
exercise the influence which it is thus open to him to claim. He 
has done many things, as we have seen, that cannot possibly be 
reconciled with any view of constitutional liberty. The tendency 
to fetter the press, the prohibition of the 4th and 22nd of Septem- 
ber celebrations, the importance attached to the Errazzu mani- 
festo at Trouville, the dismissal or “retirement” of Count Stoffel, 
and his action regarding the raw materials and the treaties of 
commerce are all so many exemplifications of a leaning towards 
the despotism of personal rule which no one denounced with 
greater energy in former days than the historian of the Consulate 
and the Empire. M. Thiers is reported to have said, not long 
ago, to one of his many “interviewers,” that France had now 
passed beyond the phase of English Constitutionalism, and had 
entered upon the stage of American Republicanism. Surely 
this was one of the President’s dry strokes of humour. The one 
grand merit, however, which may be fairly claimed for M. Thiers 
is, that he has known howto keep aloof from party intrigues. After 
the Assembly was first constituted, the Conservatives fancied 
they would, by supporting the Chief of the Executive, whose 
Orleanist proclivities of a former period they counted on, win 
an easy victory for themselves, and that by-and-by events might 
be so moulded that the ancien régime, or some branch thereof, 
should be restored. M. Thiers has refused throughout to lend 
himself io their designs. He was under obligation to try to heal 
the wounds of France, to co-operate with the National Assembly 
in obtaining the deliverance of the country from foreign occupa- 
tion, and to maintain the Provisional Republic as provisonal 
until the irresistible tendencies of events and the declared pur- 
pose of the nation pointed plainly towards a definitive form of 
Government. He was bound therefore to stand apart from all 
factions, to work with or to guide all parties in the tasks he and 
they had undertaken to do in common, but to abstain from 
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encouraging one or other of them in the promotion of principles 
or projects that would excite division and let loose the dogs of 
war. It is natural, it was indeed inevitable, that in doing this 
he should make use of parties without committing himself wholly 
tothem. Only so could he combat the influence exerted for party 
ends and to forward Monarchical or Republican intrigues. So 
far then from regarding this playing fast and loose with parties as 
a serious crime, it appears to us that in sometimes leaning on the 
Right, and at another turning for support to the Left—not, observe, 
in furtherance of the peculiar political and party ends of either, 
but in order to get the essential work of the country done— 
M. Thiers has honestly fulfilled his duty, as he has assuredly 
displayed marked dexterity and astuteness. 

Fox eighty-three years now France has been a prey to suc- 
cessive sections of revolutionists; that is to say, she has, during 
that period, been ruled by Governments, each of which was 
born of and was more or less supported by physical force. Not 
one of the twelve different Governments that may be counted 
during the period from 1789 to our own day, has been called 
to rule. by the spontaneously expressed wish of the nation. 
They have all been usurpers, ruling by force and not by right; 
and, striking the average, each of them we find has endured 
only seven or eight years, when they were overthrown by the 
same means as originally raised them to power. Besides the 
attempts that were successful we need, to obtain a distinct and 
adequate idea of the rdle which force has played in modern 
French history, to include also the insurrections that failed—the 
war of La Vendée, the attempt by the Girondins, the risings of 
Lyons and Toulon, the rising of the Commune against the Con- 
vention on the 9th Thermidor, the Jacobin insurrection on the 
2nd Prairial, and the Royalist one on the 12th Vendémiaire. 
Then there were the Strasburg and Boulogne attempts later, 
several futile risings after 1848, and during the existing Re- 
public those of the 31st October, the 10th January, and last and 
worst of the 18th March. Thus in all there have been fifteen or 
twenty unsuccessful resorts to arms, and these added to the 
successful revolutions, give us, in eighty years, no fewer than 
thirty different insurrections, coups d'état, civil wars, &c., or an 
average of one every three years. Three years of quietness or 
repose has, during the period since the First Revolution, been 
the average granted to France, and these were often troubled 
years ; for the plots and conspiracies that have proved abortive are 
innumerable. Verily force has been enthroned in France, and 
as it was arbitrary force, it had no stability, and was accompanied 
by acts of violence and by crimes of the most sanguinary and 
often tragic character. Can we wonder then at the instability 
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of French institutions, the restlessness of the French people, or 
the anarchy and lawlessness to which the country has been a 
prey? That, notwithstanding all, France should still stand with 
unexhausted resources able to ask a remedy for the ills to which 
the body politic is heir, is the most eloquent proof of her yet 
unconsumed vitality. 

We must draw rapidly to a close, but before doing so we 
shall consider briefly this question of a remedy, and whether the 
symptoms actually observable give any promise of a definitive 
term having been put to past disorders and reigns of terror, to 
material compulsion generally as the supremacy of arbitrary force. 
France is no exception to other countries, and in order to have 
stable institutions these must have historical roots, must have 
grown out of the circumstances and conditions of the nation, and 
must be capable of being the organs of the national will and 
sovereignty. The conditions under which they can be so are 
the existence of an active public opinion, freedom of the press, 
and representative responsibility. Now these tests will exclude 
the various forms of Monarchy and Imperialism. Aristocratic 
institutions have no longer any roots in French soil, and the 
attempt to galvanize them into a feeble life-in-death in presence 
of furious opposing parties, can only end in disaster and civil 
war. The Revolution, or rather the successive Revolutions of 
eighty years, have utterly destroyed the possibility of a highly 
organized society on the basis of aristocracy, after two centuries 
of absolute monarchy had previously undermined it. Besides, 
any form of Monarchy could only now be imposed upon France 
by force, and what is needed is a régime resting upon right. 
The disease of French politics has been the employment of force, 
and it is not curable upon the homeopathic principle of similia 
similibus curantur, even though in only homeopathic propor- 
tions. The same objection of course holds against any form of 
Cesarism, or military despotism, even though resting on the 
palpable fiction of a vain plébiscite. “The military régime,” 
says Paul Janet, “bears within itself the principle of dissolution ; 
condemned to war it perishes by war, and born of despotism it 
begets anarchy.” If it be retorted that on several occasions the 
country evidently desired the régime established since the Revo- 
lution, this may be admitted ; but the party that gained the 
ascendancy went far beyond the warrant it had from the nation, 
and sought to impose its own ideas on the latter without con- 
sulting it. Thus, for example, as Janet says, in 1814 the country 
certainly wished a reconciliation with the Bourbons, but it did 
not wish the ascendancy of the aristocratic and sacerdotal idea. 
Tn 1830 it wished the government of the middle classes, but not 
a close oligarchy. In 1852 it wished order, and perhaps did 
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not greatly love the Republic, but it did not wish military 
despotism. And on the 4th September, 1870, it wished a great 
effort in the national defence, but not that it should be made ir 
the interest exclusively of any particular party. Perhaps the only 
period during the whole eighty-three years since 1789 in which 
France was mistress of herself, was from 1848 till the coup d'état 
in 1851—a sufficiently brief interval. 

What was essayed then, France desires to see permanently 
established now. It is felt that, as M. Thiers said once, the 
Republic is the form of government tisat least divides the country. 
There is not in the rural districts any special preference for the 
Republic in the abstract, far less any vehement passion for it ; 
but the experiences of the recent Councils-General prove that the 
rural districts acquiesce in the Conservative Republic as capable 
of maintaining order and as giving the opportunity of self- 
government. In the cities, again, the Democratic Republican 
party will submit to the maintenance of order by a Republic 
when they would revolt against the same work if attempted 
by a Monarchy. But if it seem evident that the Conservative 
Republic, such as France has provisionally instituted at the 
present time, is the most suitable form of government in the 
circumstances of the country, it does not follow that it is 
desirable to proclaim its definitive establishment immediately. 
At the moment we write, we observe a statement in the French 
papers, that as soon as the National Assembly comes together 
after the vacation, a scheme will be tabled by a group of the 
Left Centre embracing four propositions:—1. The definitive 
proclamation of the Republic; 2. The appointment of a Vice- 
President ; 3. The creation of a Second Chamber; and, 4. The 
gradual and triennial renewal of the Assembly. This project, 
the Patrie says, has been submitted to M. Thiers, who is prepared 
to accept the second and third proposals, but wishes the ad- 
journment of the first and the suppression of the fourth. This 
is very probable. Considering the advanced age of the Presi- 
dent, it is obviously desirable that the chances of disturbance on 
occasion of his death should be guarded against by the selection 
of a Vice-President. We are doubtful of the feasibility of a 
Second Chamber in France. The materials for it are not forth- 
coming. However, if the Conservative interests of France will 
be conciliated by this step, there is no reason why the experi- 
ment should not be tried, so long as it is not attempted to call 
into being a feeble copy of an hereditary peerage. If by this 
means the Conservatives may be reconciled to the Republic, the 
experiment is worth trying, even though it should result, as it 
probably would, in the creation of a Senate that would have the 
name without the reality of power. It would, however, be un- 
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fortunate to raise the question of the definitive form of Govern- 
ment in the present Assembly, which was elected for quite other 
purposes. It will have enough to occupy it during the coming 
session without that. A hard task lies before it in preparing the 
Budgets for 1873 and 1874, so as to make both ends meet, in per- 
fecting the military reorganization scheme, in watching the com- 
mercial and economical interests of France in connexion with the 
proposed new treaties of commerce, which we are glad to observe 
the Government feel it will be necessary to negotiate, and last, 
though perhaps most difficult of all, in passing a satisfactory Edu- 
cation Bill. This will excite ecclesiastical and democratic passions 
to the uttermost. The respective champions of secular and religious 
instruction will fight the question out along the whole line, and we 
wish we saw France well through the conflict. To what intensity 
of political passion this subject may give occasion, may be 
estimated from what has lately passed at Lyons, where the re- 
instatement of ecclesiastical teachers illegally dispossessed of their 
offices, caused popular demonstrations that required the interven- 
tion of the military. Before the Assembly can have completed 
the tale of work thus lying before it, the time will have come 
when, according to the treatywith Germany, France may negotiate 
for the substitution of a financial for a territorial guarantee, and 
obtain the final evacuation of the last of the occupied depart- 
ments by the German troops. When that is done, or in a fair 
way of being accomplished, the work of the National Assembly 
will be over, and the time for its dissolution will have come. 
That in the meantime the more moderate and patriotic 
members of the present Assembly are learning the much-needed 
lesson of the necessity of preferring the interests of the nation 
to the ascendancy of any one party in the nation has been lately 
indicated by an incident of a gratifying character. The letter 
written by M. Casimir Périer to the French papers intimating 
his conversion to Republicanism is a hopeful augury of good. 
M. Périer, though personally in favour of Constitutional Mo- 
narchy, and known to be an Orleanist partisan, submitted, like 
many other monarchists at the time of the pact of Bordeaux, to 
the establishment of a Provisional Republic. He even consented 
to work along with M. Thiers as a member of his Cabinet. For 
some time he continued Minister of the Interior, but a few 
months ago difficulties in the Cabinet and differences with the 
President led to his retirement, and M. Périer withdrew into 
private life. That he has not broken with his party from any 
personal cause seems to be proved by the fact that he remains 
on friendly terms with the representatives of the Orleanist 
claims to the throne. A short time ago he entertained the 
Comte de Paris, who paid a few days’ visit to him at his country 
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seat in the Isére. M. Périer’s connexion with Orleanism is of an 
hereditary as well as a personal character, for his father was 
Prime Minister under Louis Philippe. Nevertheless M. Périer 
has avowed himself a Republican. The visit to him of the 
Comte de Paris having given occasion to many comments and 
remarks in the press, he lately wrote to declare that while re- 
maining attached to the principles of Constitutional Monarchy 
he has definitively accepted Republicanism as the sole prac- 
ticable form of government for France. In his letter he says, “ J 
am one of those who remained faithful to Constitutional Monarchy 
so long as Constitutional Monarchy appeared possible on the 
only basis capable of rendering it acceptable and durable—an 
understanding between the monarchical parties and the two 
branches of the House of Bourbon, sanctioned by the assent of 
the country.” But he has abandoned that hope, and looks to 
the early establishment of a Republic through “a parliamentary 
majority, in accord with the illustrious man to whom France 
owes such a debt of gratitude.” The concluding sentences of 
the letter are so entirely in accord with the views we have sought 
to express that we give them. “In the course of nearly a whole 
century (writes M. Périer) of successive revolutions, all forms of 
government have been tried by turns except one—that of a re- 
gular Republic, loyally accepted by the majority of the nation, 
and carried on without too great restrictions on the one hand 
and without weakness on the other. This is the problem we 
have to solve; let us make the attempt courageously and 
honestly. For my part I pledge myself to it; and if some few 
consider it a sacrifice, I believe that on reflection they will find 
motives sufficient to determine them to it.” That is to say, this 
distinguished Orleanist not only puts the interests of his party 
in abeyance, exhibits his readiness to acquiesce in the Republic 
as an unavoidable evil, and therefore resolves as it were to make 
a virtue of necessity by submitting to it; but he promises his 
active and energetic co-operation in the great work of rendering 
it acceptable to the country. Practical circumstances are stronger 
than abstract preferences. These remain the same, but France 
is more important than all parties in it; and in order to obtain 
a settled and, well-ordered government in the only form that 
now seems possible, he will do all he can to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of the Republic. Of course M. Périer’s letter only 
binds himself. But his personal intimacy with the Orleans 
family is nevertheless a fact we need not lose sight of or leave 
out of account. The Comte de Paris has not renounced, nor is 
it likely he will renounce, the claims of his family to the throne 
of France. But we are warranted at least in believing that he 
does not view with displeasure, and that he will not visit with 
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resentment, this seeming desertion by one of his chief supporters, 
Rather is it probable that, in the circumstances, the Comte de 
Paris regards the support of the Republic in the present state 
of France and the existing condition of its public opinion as a 
patriotic course, and does not disapprove the declaration of his 
friend and partisan. Above all, however, the step is: significant 
as manifesting the tendency of moderate and patriotic French- 
men, of, we believe, every party, to look at the present time to 
the necessities of the national position rather than to dream of 
winning party-triumphs. The more such a tendency prevails 
the more probable is the early establishment of a “regular Re- 
public,” which may be loyally accepted and supported by the 
great mass of the people. It is because public opinion among 
all classes is plainly more and more drifting towards this con- 
clusion that the duty is imposed on those who love their country 
above their party to sink all considerations in regard to the 
latter, that they may obtain for the former settled institutions 
and a consolidated government. And if the same disposition as 
M. Casimir Périer has just exhibited be generally manifested, 
the work will prove a much easier one than lately seemed pos- 
sible. When the time comes for the present National Assembly 
to be dissolved, which will probably be not many’ months hence, 
the nation will be called upon to elect a new Assembly for the 
distinct purpose of instituting a definitive Government and 
a regular Constitution. 

During the interval the growing acquiescence in a Republi- 
can régime will, we may be sure—unless there should be some un- 
toward interruption of M. Thiers’ mission—increase. The form 
of rule that divides Frenchmen least, will be accepted by the 
country generally, as that which is best fitted to insure the 
maintenance of order. We believe M. Gambetta is right in 
calculating upon a Republican majority in the new Assembly, 
which will then have as its natural function the proclamation 
of a definitive Republic. The Republic sought and desired, 
however, will not be the Republic of abstract democratic 
enthusiasts, but a form of government which will maintain 
the rights of all classes of the population. It will be desired as 
a matter of sober business, because the people of France are 
convinced that any Government that needs an appeal to 
force to constitute it, or which would provoke appeals to force in 
opposition to it, would perpetuate the malady from which France 
has so grievously suffered since 1789. In any case, however, 
the task of establishing the Republic must prove an arduous one. 
It can only be established and maintained, as M. de Mazade has 
said, “ by imposing restraints on itself, by creating institutions and 
habits which check the agita.ions incident to its nature.” Much 
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has been already done under the guidance of M. Thiers to give 
a character of fixity of direction and design to the action of the 
Government, especially in regard to the foreign policy of the 
country. ‘To impress upon the Provisional Republic the seal of 
a definitive institution will tax all the energies and wisdom of 
French statesmanship. M. Thiers is precluded by his position 
from directly hastening the end of the Assembly which must pre- 
cede the establishment of a definitive Republic. As M. Barthéd- 
lemy St. Hilaire has said in a letter written by him recently on 
the part of the President, in reply to the Councillors of the 
Saone et Loire, M. Thiers ‘has solemnly promised from the tri- 
bune that he would take no part in a campaign in favour of 
dissolution should that question be agitated. Happily the cam- 
paign has not taken place. It is one of the symptoms of M. 
Gambetta’s growing moderation that he should have discounte- 

nanced the idea of a campaign of that character, which was a 
few months ago certainly designed by the more extreme members 
of the Radical party. The Republique Frangaise intimated the 
abandonment of the project, under, there is no doubt, the “ inspi- 
ration” of M. Gambetta, and there has been since no attempt to 
revive it. But the end of the Assembly must come soon, and 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire does not feel precluded from con- 
templating the issue. After stating that M. Thiers is bound not 
to interfere in reference to that, he thus proceeds in his letter :— 
“It is public opinion that ought to warn the Chamber that the 
time for convoking its successor has arrived. I do not doubt the 
Assembly will itself spontaneously feel that necessity when 
the evacuation of the territory shall be so near that it may be 
considered accomplished, and when the country, placed in a 
totally different situation from that in which the elections of 1871 
were made, will perceive that it must make its voice heard 
directly in renewing its mandatories (ses mandataires). The cir- 
cumstances will then be so altered that the evidence of the change 
will be plain toall, and will attract an almost unanimous assent.” 
The new National Assembly will come directly charged by the 
nation to fulfilits great mission. During the elections the direc- 
tion of affairs will naturally continue with the present Govern- 
ment, under, such conditions as the wisdom of the present 
Assembly may deem requisite. It would be absurd as well as 
dangerous to leave the country without a Government during 
the turmoils and excitement of a general election, fraught 
with such vital interests and issues, as some of the French 
Conservatives who fear the employment of the Government in- 
fluence in favour of Republican candidates desire. M. Thiers’s 
Dictatorship will, therefore, be continued for the present, and 
probably will also be extended under fresh constitutional checks 
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and guarantees by the new Assembly. So long as M. Thiers is 
capable of holding the helm, all will probably gosmoothly. The 
hour of peril will be on his death, or resignation, or disconnexion 
from public affairs from any other cause. Therefore it is that 
a Vice-President is so essential. But the real successor of 
M. Thiers, so far as coming events that cast their shadows before 
enable us to judge, is unquestionably M. Gambetta. He alone 
in France has made a reputation and gained a position 
during late events. If he were guilty of grievous faults during 
the war—as cannot be questioned—his countrymen will not 
judge them harshly, because they remember they were com- 
mitted under the impulse of a consuming patriotism. If in- 
dividual energy could have saved France, his would have 
done so. But her salvation in the circumstances of her lot 
was impossible. The memory of the doings of the Govern- 
ment of the National Defence at Tours, therefore, does not dis- 
credit M. Gambetta, as the Conservative papers would fain believe, 
but rather the contrary. And M. Gambetta’s conduct since the 
peace has established him further in the confidence of his fellow- 
countrymen. He has shown the virtue, so rare with French 
politicians, of patience. He can afford to wait, and he has 
waited, and is waiting. He saw that acquiescence in, and support 
of the provisional rule of M. Thiers as the sole possible form of 
rule for the moment, was required of him, and he forgot irritating 
antecedents and silenced strong prejudices in order to render 
them. He was aware that the great want of the Republican 
party was organization, and he has been seeking to organize it, 
so that there may be men capable of filling the various offices in 
connexion with local and generai administration when the hour 
for action comes. That self-control which has been so rare with 
democrats, particularly of the enthusiastic southern temperament 
of the ex-Dictator, M. Gambetta has proved that he possesses. 
He has rarely opened his lips to speak in the National Assembly, 
and his influence with it and the country when he did speak has 
therefore been all the greater. He exhibited genuine tact in 
declining lately to join his democratic brethren in the celebration 
of the anniversary of the overthrow of the Empire, and in aban- 
doning the more recent Republican festival rather than provoke 
disorder. In addition to all, M. Gambetta is a true orator, 
though of a different stamp from M. Thiers. His is the kind 
of fervid, passionate temperament associated with powers of in- 
exhaustible work and an indomitable energy of patriotic purpose, 
that captivates Frenchmen. We are convinced M. Gambetta 
has a great career before him if he continue to practise the 
statesmanly reticence and self-control he has lately manifested. 
We are much mistaken also, if M. Thiers does not think the 
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same thing. The “fou furieux” of eighteen months ago (as he 
called Gambetta), is the friend and councillor of to-day, as much 
as it is possible for one who is the leader of the Opposition to be 
the friend of the Head of the Government. When the sceptre 
drops from the necessarily relaxed grasp of M. Thiers, we believe 
it will be worthily held by M. Gambetta, freely chosen by the 
French people in the unimpeded and unfettered exercise of the 
National Sovereignty. The energy and exhaustless daring of 
the ex-Dictator will make him a formidable foe to the politicians 
who for party ends shall show themselves not unwilling to 
disturb public order by resort to force. 
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[Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is 
occasionally set apart for the reception of able articles, which, though har- 
monizing with the general spirit and aims of the work, contain opinions at 
variance with the particular ideas or measures it may advocate. The object 
of the Editor, in introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion by men of high mental power and culture, who, while they 
are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special 
points of great practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other] 





Art. VII.—Tue stuetics or Paysictsmu. 
Force and Matter. By Dr. L. Bucuner. Triibner & Co. 


ie present paper is headed with the well-known name, and 
widely appreciated work of Dr. Buchner, not that there is 
any intention of offering criticism upon that treatise itself, but 
because it seems to contain the most concise, and at the same 
time, the most popular statement yet put forward of the reasons 
for regarding physical death as the termination of individual 
existence. So far as human reason, arguing from the facts of 
our present and past life, can arrive at any judgment at all on 
the subject, so far does this little work appear just in its con- 
clusion that a self-conscious existence hereafter is an impossibility. 
To those persons who assume some higher mode of apprehending 
the phenomena of the universe, than that supplied by the reason, 
Dr. Buchner’s logic will of course appear inconclusive. They 
stand upon a totally different plane, and from the nature of the 
case can never meet in argument. Whether or not any such 
modes have a real existence it is impossible to say: they are at 
all events self-evidently incognizable to reason, and as this must 
ever be the only medium by which truth can be demonstrated 
between man and man, it may be taken for granted that pure 
materialism is the only creed which a rational man can adopt. 
It is at least sound as far as it goes, and although the negative 
evidence, that we are utterly unable to perceive any psychic force 
in nature, or proof of a personal superintendence, does not give 
us the right absolutely to deny such possibilities, yet in the 
interest of truth, we are assuredly bound to abstain from their 
acceptance until their supporters can make them plain to the 
only arbiter between truth and falsehood, which we are sure we 
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possess—the reason. With regard to this point we may say that 
Dr. Buchner here appears to overstep the limits of scientific 
argument, in that he endeavours to prove the unknowable to be 
also untrue—a position which seems on the face of it self-con- 
tradictory. 

It is evident to all who watch the progress of modern thought 
that the gratuitous assumption of such modes of cognition as 
those above referred to, constantly decreases in repute as a justi- 
fiable method of founding an argument. Wherever this plan has 
been adopted, it is, under the influence of the more rigid and 
practical system of thought introduced by science, gradually 
dropping into disuse: for although science has in truth in no 
way increased our knowledge of logic, yet it has brought its 
necessity home to the most inferior intellects, and by this wide 
dissemination of its canons has caused it to be more generally 
appreciated than heretofore. Consequently no declaration of the 
hopes and attributes of humanity, which demands a higher 
sanction than that of the human understanding, receives the 
assent, though it is spared the denial, of persons averagely edu- 
cated, and who are also bold enough’ to think for themselves. It 
is difficult to see how the soundness of this position can be called 
in question by any unbiassed person, and although of course 
spiritualists will differ toto calo from such a view of the case, 
yet it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the sooner this 
position is recognised, and opponents as well as supporters set 
about modelling their institutions and laws on the hypothesis of 
its correctness, and on the certainty of its ultimate prevalence, 
the less violent and perilous will the work of reorganization be 
rendered. For as education advances, and it becomes more and 
more impressed upon the multitude that the evolution of man, 
with all his self-asserted wisdom and intellectual power, is, so far at 
least as man can ascertain, but an inevitable result of a vast 
chain of antecedent events, not proveably elaborated under 
supreme guidance, but probably simply from that uncalculating 
necessity of sequence inherent in the very existence of matter, 
so will there be changes innumerable in our modes of action and 
thought under all circumstances and upon all subjects. For all 
practical pugposes the materialist formula is the only one to 
hand, and under its influence, life—political, social, and domestic 
—will be thoroughly revolutionized, let us say humanized. Hu- 
manized too will be every branch of art under the influence of 
this, the only creed which admits cf demonstration. The fruit of 
the feelings, no less than that of the intellect, wili be changed, 
and it is upon the point of contact between reasonand the emotions 
(a convenient though not positively accurate division, inasmuch 
as ultimately human character is indivisible, and each part acts 
[Vol. XCVIII. No. CXCIV.]—New Sezrtzs, Vol. XLII. No. Ii. GG 
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upon and through each), that it is proposed in the following 
essay to offer some remarks and speculations. Hitherto to the 
feelings, and through them to the imagination, the predominance 
has undoubtedly been given: in future it is believed the reason 
will be the ruler, and it is desired to form some conception 
of the general influence which this deposition from mastership 
to servitude will have upon the character of the servant. 

To the new convert from mysticism there is doubtless some- 
thing chilling—a horror-inspiring element, in the conviction 
that his mundane existence is all that he has to look for; and as 
his whole nature becomes inoculated with the belief that this 
conviction is founded upon inexorable logic, he feels at first that 
life is of little worth—that reality has too stern, too terrible a 
presence before which to permit himself the exercise of fancy, or 
to exhibit the possession of any other faculty than that of pure 
reason. He has been educated to believe in an eternal future 
existence, wherein enjoyment far transcending any which earth 
could afford would be his: to look forward to a mysterious state 
of being in which beauties ineffable would for ever surround him, 
in a spot where there should be no more sin, and no more sorrow ; 
where toil would have ceased at the command of a supreme being 
of infinite love and infinite power; and where existence would be 
as it were one continuous thanksgiving, poured forth, not from any 
rigid sense of duty, but as a spontaneous tribute of unquenchable 
love. What wonder when such attractive, if rather misty fancies 
have been his ideal—impressed, be it remembered, with all the 
authority which the countless generations of the past have upon 
the present unit—that man should shrink in terror from the 
thought that all these conceptions must be laid aside as mere 
human imaginings if he is to be a follower of truth! Speaking 
in this connexion Professor Huxley has the following :*— 

“ As surely as every future grows out of the past and present, so will 
the physiology of the future gradually extend the realm of matter 
and law until it is co-extensive with knowledge, with feeling, and with 
action. The consciousness of this great truth weighs like a night- 
mare, I believe, upon many of the best minds of theday. They watch 
what they conceive to be the progress of materialism in such fear, and 
powerless anger, as a savage feels when during an eclipse the great 
shadow creeps over the face of the sun. The advancing tide of matter 
threatens to drown their souls; the tightening grasp of law impedes 
their freedom; they are alarmed lest man’s moral nature be debased 
by the increase of his wisdom.” 


It was doubtless this species of despondency which induced 
Professor Wagner, while admitting the inevitable victory of the 
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materialist creed, to utter the mournful plaint referred to by 
Buchner in his concluding observations :*— 


“The morality,” said Wagner, “which flows from scientific mate- 
rialism may be comprehended within these few words, ‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ All noble thoughts are but vain dreams, 
the effusions of automata with two arms, running about upon two legs, 
which being finally decomposed into chemical atoms, combine them- 
selves anew, resembling the dance of lunatics in a madhouse.” 


Now, much as all thinking men must deplore the use of such 
silly, inconsequent language by a man of undoubted ability and 
some authority, there is no difficulty in recognising the state of 
mind from which it springs ; and when the nature of the transition 
from a dreamland of untold bliss to the hard facts of life is taken 
into account, a feeling of genuine compassion for all—and they 
are many—who are involved in the same grievous trouble must 
arise. Rightly or wrongly, the misery is there, and at first it is 
well nigh intolerable. Bowed down by the vast incubus of super- 
stition which has accumulated through ages, it is not possible to 
man bya simple effort of volition to cast off his load and become 
upright without much misgiving and sorrow. It would indeed 
speak ill for the honesty and stability of all numan opinion if 
this were otherwise. 

But we must not confine our view merely to the individual ; 
it is needful to look also at the national life, if the true character 
of any epoch is to be ascertained. Doubtless the feelings of in- 
dividuals and nations are similar, and the former may be taken 
as a type of the latter in kind, but not in degree. The cumu- 
lative force of a national movement is greater than that of a 
simple aggregation of persons not bound together by any common 
ties. With the former enthusiasm or fear in one, beget enthu- 
siasm or fear in another. With the latter each has to work out 
and ponder upon his problem for himself, and the emotions to 
which its solution gives rise are his exclusively. For those who 
inaugurated the present materialist revival, the master minds 
who have dared to look steadfastly on the face of truth, it may 
be—it. usually is—possible to discern her unspeakable beauty, 
and so to yield her an unreserved and self-satisfied devotion. 
But it is not from such that the emotional tendencies evoked by 
any onward movement are to be learned. They indeed tell 
what they have seen; but it is amongst the countless band of 
their followers, those who have not the ability or the bravery to 
explore for themselves, but have to learn their lesson at second 
hand, and even then imperfectly, from lack of that power, which 
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is the true seer’s especial privilege, to comprehend a beauty 
beycnd description; it is amongst these that we must look for 
the feelings and susceptibilities which a creed such as that of 
which we are speaking, old as the world, yet new as to-day, will 
excite. And we are convinced that the first effect upon nations 
will not be other than upon the individual—namely, to create a 
feeling of hopelessness, and lead them to echo the words,* “In 
much wisdom is much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.” 

To this point, in England at least, we think that the develop- 
ment of the reason has already reached, and we shall endeavour 
io exemplify our opinion by a very brief glance at the principal 
works of the day of that kind which tend to draw forth the 
emotions. Before proceeding, however, it will be well to observe 
that we hold it to be axiomatic that esthetic enjoyment, of 
whatever degree, is always the exercise of the same faculty—nay, 
as far as is known, there is no essential difference between even 
mental and physical delights, for unless a mind be present it is 
highly problematical whether even a passive delight can be 
experienced. We cannot therefore draw any distinctions between 
the emotional pleasure excited by a moral course and that called 
forth by beauty. The only law which seems apparent on this 
point is in esthetics the analogue of that which is generally ac- 
cepted in human action—namely, that as the course which is 
most right contributes to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, so the acme of wsthetic cultivation will be reached when 
the greatest enjoyment is most widely distributed. As to any 
difference between morality and beauty, we hold that there 
is as high a morality discernible in a lofty work of art, of what- 
ever kind, as there is beauty in the noblest deeds. The two are 
simply different views of truth. 

To return to the immediate subject. No one can have failed 
to note the yearning fondness with which, when men have be- 
come despondent, even of their earthly future, they cling to 
their past ; and the intensely melancholy though genuine delight, 
with which old people dwell upon the memories of their early 
years! With how concentrated a force then should we expect 
that this insatiable regret would hanker after those earlier tra- 
ditions of a state of future happiness, the abandonment of which 
matured age had rendered unavoidable in the interests of sin- 
cerity. Ina stage of advancement yet lower than that we have 
supposed, such as we believe the majority even of the present 
generation, whose education has certainly tended rather to 
emotional than rational development, has reachea, when the 
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spiritualist is unable to allay his doubts concerning the soundness 
of his creed, and is obliged, nolens volens, to consider the 
arguments of his opponents, what a deep and ever-present gloom 
these doubts throw over his whole existence! Inasmuch then 
as literature is the reflex of the popular mind, so will this gloom 
be found stereotyped upon the works of the day; and as poetry 
from its flexibility may be taken as a more delicate index of 
feeling than works of prose, we will endeavour to show how the 
influence spoken of has acted upon some of our greatest living 
singers, 

To take the most celebrated first. Throughout Mr. Tennyson's 
works the shadow of an ever-present sorrow is observable. That 
this should be most remarkable in In Memoriam is not to be 
wondered at, considering the nature of the subject, and it is 
there that the origin of the sorrow is plainly enunciated 
(numbers 53 to 55). Although, in later verses, the author dis- 
claims all doubts of the future, and asserts that his “ Hope had 
never lost her youth ;” and although he urges that— 


“ All is well though faith aud form 
Be sundered in the night of fear, 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm ;” 


yet it is very questionable whether in his heart of hearts he 
does not feel that the wish was father to the thought, and that 
the doubts are still with him. How utterly vague and unsatis- 
factory in their mysticism, despite the noble, because purely 
human lesson of self-control and high morality which they 
convey, are the three concluding stanzas! But it is not in In 
Memoriam alone, but throughout his works that this nameless 
sorrow is apparent—a sorrow which, whatever be the subject, only 
seems to take therefrom— 
“The touch of change in calm or storm, 
But knows no more of transient form 
In her deep self, than some dead lake 
That holds the shadow of a lark 
Hung in the shadow of a heaven.” 


What could.be more intensely sorrowful than the noble epic 
comprised in the Idyls of the King, and the Holy Grail? 
What than the tale of Enoch Arden? Each in its different 
kind relates the story of high human endeavour brought to 
nought—in the one case by treachery, in the other by circum- 
stance. Even that exquisite little piece, the Miller’s Daughter, 
is not free from the taint. Take, again, the wild dirge of pas- 
sionate despair uttered to the crags of Ida by the forsaken 
(Enone ; or, once more, the dreamy, regretful song of the Lotus 
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Eaters. Where the poet speaks in the first person, as in those 
sweet verses commencing “Flow down, cold rivulet,’ and 
“Break, break,” it is even more plainly apparent. Everywhere 
the same sadness is found—a sadness which is not merely worn 
as a garment, but is a very part of the poet as a poet, and which 
because it so thoroughly accords with the feelings of those for 
whom he sings, is doubtless to be regarded as one of his principal 
attractions. It is the unavoidable influence of his time, wherein, 
dreading the future, dreading even to scrutinize too closely its 
hopes and its dangers, men love to lament over the grave of the 
ast. 

" But there are two poets of to-day, both of them of the highest 
order, who perhaps even more than Mr. Tennyson may be taken as 
representative of the age. It is now many years since the 
Laureate began to write, and the movement towards materialism 
has undoubtedly made a great advance during that period. It 
is therefore from the works of those who have most recently 
proved their right to the poet’s crown, that the justest concep- 
tion of the emotional bias of the time will be gained. These 
two are Mr. W. Morris and Mr. D. G. Rossetti ; and we think 
that a very brief glance at some of their productions will suffice 
to confirm our view as to the delight which this generation takes 
in steeping itself in sadness. 

Who can read the introductory stanzas to the Earthly Para- 
dise without feeling how heavy a cloud of melancholy hangs 
over the poet’s mind? He confesses himself “ the idle singer of 
an empty day,” “born out of his due time,” and while in the 
enchanter’s chamber recalling fondly the seasons past and flown, 
the reality was to him a winter time, and ever outside “ piped 
the drear notes of that December day.” What can be more sad 
than the whole groundwork of the poem:—A band of aged 
wanderers, a gathering of aged colonists: these weary of the 
work of life, those outworn in the vain quest for an earthly para- 
dise: each waiting for, yet dreading death; and each, to wile 
away the time, remembering the others of many an old tale told 
in the hopeful days of youth and early manhood? Such is the 
picture presented to us, and if we proceed with a further exami- 
nation we find that almost all the stanzas intervening between 
the several narratives are saturated with a vague sorrow. It is 
the past alone which yields a congenial theme for the sad 
heart to dwell upon: the present is filled only with thoughts of 
former hopes and desires still unsatisfied. On this foundation 
has Mr. Morris raised his fame—a fame which, from the intrinsic 
merits of his poetry, the descriptive and narrative power, with 
its ever-varying contrasts, the delicately-tender, yet faithfully- 
elaborated expression of human sympathy everywhere discernible, 
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even amongst the cruel gods and goddesses, will long outlive the 
weak sentimentalism of to-day, and be dear to our sons and 
grandsons long after a sturdier and more untrammelled manhood 
shall have prevailed, 

Now as to Mr. Rossetti. Again the same sorrow-cherishing 
spirit is found pervading almost every poem, whether expressed 
in the weird and hopeless misery of Sister Helen, the agonized 
remorse of the Last Confession, the heartfelt sympathy with the 
exiled Dante, the reflections on Jenny, or the exquisitely deli- 
cious sonnets of the House of Life. A love transfusing the whole 
being, a brief time of happiness, a parting, a life-long weariness 
haunted with the memory of the blissful past; this is the tale 
dimly and fitfully told in the House of Life, and we leave the 
surviving lover hopelessly bemoaning the barrenness of ex- 
istence. 

“So spring comes merry towards me now, but earns 
No answering smile from me whose life is twined 
With the dead boughs that winter still must bind 
And whom to-day the spring no more concerns. 
“ Behold this crocus is a withering*flame ; 
This snowdrop snow ; this apple-blossom’s part 
To breed the fruit that breeds the serpent’s art. 
Nay, for these spring-flowers. Anon they face from them, 
Nor gaze till on the year’s last lily stem 
The white cup shrivels round the golden heart.” 


More minute analysis is unnecessary, although the temptation to 
extend our remarks on this latter poem, so unique in its exceed- 
ing beauty, is very great. We must, however, adhere to our 
purpose—which is merely to point out how deeply the spirit of 
despondency has penetrated the hearts of those who may be 
called the most popular poets of the day. 

The poet who appears to us most free from the fetters of the 
past is Mr. Swinburne, and we confess that on that account he 
has for us a peculiar attraction. He is more contented to take 
things as they are and make the best of them. His contempt 
for the gods of the past, and his scarcely less evident scorn for 
the man of the present—spite of the rich voluptuousness of ex- 
pression ané never-failing wealth of epithet with which they are 
conveyed—have no doubt greatly detracted from his popularity, 
and on this account he can scarcely be regarded as typical of 
the age, although we venture to prophesy that his poetry will 
constantly grow in favour asyears pass on, and for a narrow, 
squeamish ideal of beauty we substitute a truer one, which 
knows not the word “sensuality” save as applying to sensual 
excess of any kind, even in the enjoyment of a fragrant bouquet. 
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If we turn to works of prose-fiction, we shall find that the 
same general tone prevails in a minor degree. It is not human 
gladness, but human sorrow that are principally depicted. 
Novelists, orthodox—for they cannot separate themselves from 
their age—and unorthodox alike delight to steep their characters 
in misery, and frequently to kill off the principal players at the 
finale. And why? Because it is the popular taste, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously they are ruled by the will of the 
people. 

Here then is the limit of the first part of this paper—namely, 
the primary effects upon the feelings of a people of a growing 
materialism. True that we have only sought for these effects in 
the works of three leading poets, but a little consideration will 
convince the reader that these three are so far really typical of 
the time. That there are multitudes who escape the tendency 
we have described, who are naturally of a phlegmatic, unemo- 
tional temperament, or who have gained a better and a higher 
view of life than to regret the empty hopes which mysticism in- 
spired, is of course beside the question. We speak only of the 
national mind ; and although, as we are aware, a mere indication 
of the general truth of our views is afforded by the examples 
selected, yet it is sufficient for present purposes and can readily 
be further worked out by any who care to pursue the subject. 
The precise date at which the emotions will naturally assume a 
more hopeful and a more manly cast it is impossible to foretel ; 
for many that date has already come, and every day adds to the 
number of those who not only adopt scientific truth as their sole 
reliable support, but who feel a genuine pleasure in having 
adopted it. The period we have treated of is that when reason 
is in conflict. It has lasted from the time of Galileo until now, 
but so numerous, so decisive have been the recent victories of 
reason over mysticism, that the result is no longer doubtful even 
to its adversaries. 

II. 

As time flows on, and the conviction that self-continuance 
after death is a thing utterly beyond the knowledge of human 
faculties becomes more fully realized, a healthier state of feeling 
than that described in the last section will assuredly supervene. 
Gradually but surely the old mystic creeds will lose every tittle 
of their authority and influence over men’s minds, and the 
absurdity of the hopes they encouraged and of the terrors they 
inculeated will be simply a matter of memory. As regrrds the 
latter—though this was the easier because more pleasan! lesson 
—their resolution may already be said to have taken place; 
and even most orthodox divines have come to admit that con- 
demnation of His creatures to the most devilishly refined tortures 
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isin some measure inconsistent with the hypothesis of a benefi- 
cent Creator. A passive acquiescence in the inevitable will 
probably be the spirit in which the bulk of mankind will re- 
ceive the conviction that their mortal career is all they have 
certainly to look for. The utter futility of praising or blaming 
the existing order of nature because it is what it is, will be self- 
evident, and men will act accordingly. We cannot expect that 
the destruction of their spiritualistic fetters will be greeted with 
joy by the majority. It will come upon them as release does 
upon one who has spent long years in gaol: once more restored 
to the world, his senses are staggered with the gift of freedom ; 
the beauty and variety of nature are to him simply a bewilder- 
ment ; his fellow-men a puzzle, involving his brain in the most 
inextricable confusion. Fain would’ he return to the four strait 
walls and the spider’s webs of his prison-house: these at least 
were not provocative of such intense, such maddening thought 
as now surges within him. But the door is closed against him, 
and he must therefore begin once more to learn the life of the 
world, even as a little child. Here and there, indeed, where 
men have been goaded by a sense of long-continued injustice, 
and in the name of religion burdened ‘by their fellows with arti- 
ficial evils, excesses of the wildest kind may be foretold, and the 
“red fool fury of the Seine” will be revived in all its horror. 
But for morality there is no danger to be apprehended, not 
being the fruit of any creed, but the sum of human experience. 
Transmitted and consolidated from the earliest time, so that it 
has become a portion of the man himself, it cannot perish with 
those creeds, but will constantly become more noble and more 
human in proportion as it is dissevered from the grotesque and 
the untrue. That those who through the carelessness or wicked- 
ness of their fellows have been deprived of this their noblest 
heritage will, with the awakening sense of their powers, lay 
their protest against their sleek and self-complacent tyrants 
before the tribunal of humanity, and that that protest will in 
places be presented with much bloodshed and keen suffering, is 
no more than can be anticipated. The cruel theft which gene- 
ration after generation has countenanced and supported will 
now meet with its punishment; but there is a sure hope for the 
future in the fact that the robbed should be sufficiently awake 
to wreak their vengeance even blindly upon the robbers. 
Generally, however, we fully believe that the transition will be 
effected in peace and almost imperceptibly. Reason having the 
predominance, the feelings will naturally be under the gover- 
nance of reason instead of its master, as in every recorded revo- 
lution of the past. The period at which this transition takes 
place will be pre-eminently one of practical and material ad- 
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vancement. ‘Those who have heartily accepted the position and 
are acting accordingly will of course be in the van. They will 
be filled with a deep sense of our past shortcomings as man to 
man, and under its influence their ever-present object will be to 
remedy that vast crowd of evils which were the inevitable crop 
of systems bolstered up by spiritualism, and to induce their race 
to act up to the highest standard which reason indicates. Of 
these, however, we must say more hereafter. The present is the 
place to speak of those who follow far behind them in the ear- 
nestness with which they have adopted the creed of nature, but 
who nevertheless must be regarded as the principal source from 
which a true conception either of the intellectual or emotional 
bent of the age is to be derived. 

When an unpalatable truth has been forced upon a man’s 
understanding, it is quite natural that in modifying or altering 
his previous plan of life—as he will do if he be true to himself— 
so far as its acceptance dictates, he should at first do so coldly, and 
more as a matter of moral necessity than from any increased en- 
joyment which his clearer light enables him to obtain from his 
actions. Bare fact and irrefragable demonstration are very fre- 
quently most unpleasant tutors even in the ordinary affairs of 
life. How much more so, then, when they are applied to the very 
highest hopes which the imagination of man has found itself 
capable of conceiving, and when they point out that, as far as 
humanity can form any judgment, those hopes are without war- 
rant; and further, that as respects the form of the hopes them- 
selves, their universally anthropomorphic character stamps them 
as mere etherealized pictures emanating from the anthropos. Yet 
this is in truth the lesson which science is already calling upon 
mankind to learn, and which at the period supposed will have 
been accepted by the majority. Under these circumstances it 
can be no matter of surprise that the imagination and suscepti- 
bilities, the creative and receptive parts of the human feelings, 
should be held in some disrepute, and their field of exercise be 
rigidly circumscribed. The outcome of this cold, unimpassioned 
feeling towards.the new creed will, we believe, be increased 
action. Abandoning their dreams, men will, in self-defence, and 
to stifle their sense of the emptiness of existence, throw them- 
selves boldly into the arena of human life. They will determine 
that their heart shall learn the lesson which their head has 
already learned, and, paradoxical as is the expression, their 
natural feeling will be a desire to alter the natural expression of 
their feelings ; to forget regret, and truly to enjoy the life which 
is theirs with that end, in obedience to the behest of reason, 
taking upon themselves all nolle tasks which a pure morality 
and a deep sense of the claims of man upon man shall suggest. 
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Reason has gained the victory, although the conquered feelings 
have not yet heartily accepted her rule. But the time has come, 
of which Huxley speaks, when the truth is recognised that* 
“Education has two great ends to which everything else must 
be subordinated. The one of these is to secure knowledge; the 
other is to develop the love of right and the hatred of wrong.” 
And how else could they be developed than by the rational 
control and guidance of the emotions, by transfusing men’s 
hearts with the conviction that the love of right is a passion 
carrying with it the highest enjoyment of which human nature 
iscapable? The succeeding sentences in the speech from which 
we have quoted indicate what we believe will be the difference 
with regard to education between the present age and that of 
which we are endeavouring to form some idea: 





“With wisdom and uprightness a nation can make its way worthily, 
and beauty will follow in the footsteps of the two, even if she be not 
specially invited; while there is perhaps no sight in the whole world 
more saddening and revolting than is offered by men sunk in ignorance 
of everything but what other men have written; seemingly devoid of 
moral belief or guidance; but with the sense of beauty so keen, and 
the power of expression so cultivated that their sensual caterwauling 
may almost be taken for the music of the spheres. 

“ At present education is almost entirely devoted to the cultivation 
of the power of expression and of the sense of literary beauty. The 
matter of having anything to say beyond a hash-up of other people’s 
opinions, or of possessing any interior sense of beauty, so that we may 
distinguish between the godlike and devilish, is left aside as of no 
moment. I think I do noterr in saying that if science were made the 
foundation of education, instead of being at most stuck on as a cornice 
to the edifice, this state of things could not exist.” 


Now although we differ from the learned speaker as to that 
sense of beauty which leads to “sensual caterwauling” being, 
in fact, a keen sense of beauty at all—unless, indeed, sensualism 
is itself to be conceived of as beautiful—yet we quite coincide 
with his view of the present education. Its result is, almost 
universally, refinement without solidity; we gild and burnish 
the most ordinary earthenware, and pass it off upon each other 
as a vessel fashioned of pure gold. Every one is perfectly well 
aware of the sham, but it is not polite to speak about it, and to 
attempt to introduce sterling metal, be it only iron or copper, is 
a crime of the blackest dye, for how would the poor earthen 
pots come off in the crush ? 

But at the age of which we are speaking, it is anticipated 
that a solid education will have been placed within reach of all, 
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only we fear that the rebound from spiritualism and its various 
parasitical growths will, in a great measure, have quenched the 
desire to seek after the beautiful. The position will have been 
reversed, and solidity, without refinement in the sense of esthetic 
susceptibility, will prevail. Now we hold that it is impossible 
that this susceptibility should be dormant without great loss to 
humanity. For we cannot, with Professor Huxley, imagine 
different kinds of sensitiveness, whether to beauty or virtue. In 
degree it will differ in different subjects, but the sense we regard 
as one, just as much as hearing or seeing is one. That the 
education we have had should have established a low standard 
alike of beauty and morality is not wonderful. The remedy, 
however, is not in vituperation of those who seize and revel in 
such deliciz as are offered them, but in the endeavour to give 
them something better. The tangles of Newra’s hair and the 
wanton sports of Amaryllis do not, in themselves, give any great 
satisfaction: they are attractive only in contrast with the 
tinselled vanity of all the other baubles which it is customary 
to call “ objects in life.” There is about them something real, 
and a genuine, if lascivious enjoyment. Lay down a more lofty 
code of morality. Bring children up in the faith that true virtue 
and true beauty are one, and that where they appear as things 
apart the beauty is false and meretricious, and without doubt 
higher sensibilities will be called forth, For whatever may be 
said, sensualism, however deliciously tricked out, can minister 
only to carnality, and not to refined seeking after beauty, to 
which it is absolutely hostile. 

A thirst for esthetic enjoyment is, to our minds, one of the 
principal incentives to great and noble deeds; it confers upon 
duty and virtue that graciousness which renders them attractive 
for themselves, apart from the immediate value of their fruits. 
Now, much as reason may strive without the assistance of the 
feelings to adopt a rigid code of morality, and simply “ because 
right is right to follow right,” we may be very sure that her un- 
assisted efforts will be found incomplete and unsatisfactory. The 
frigidity which attaches to a mere discharge of duty for the sake 
of duty, will render the effort too great for human weakness, 
and ultimately the emotions will surely re-acquire a limited 
influence. But unless our philosophers and teachers see this 
danger, and provide for the adequate cultivation of the zsthetic 
element in human character, not simply leaving the notion of 
beauty “to follow,” to evolve itself, they are creating no insig- 
nificant barrier between themselves and their god. The sup- 
pression, however temporary, of a very powerful agent in all 
action, cannot fail to have an evil effect upon their work, and 
renders a reaction in the future as certain as the revolutions of 
the seasons. 
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As regards literature, should such a period as that supposed 
be brought about, there will be few who will read for the sake 
of the delicacy or sweetness of a book : for the actual information 
which it conveys only will a work be thought valuable. For the 
few, those whose temperament is such that esthetic enjoyment 
isa necessity to their existence, the fact of reason having pro- 
vided no place, will force them still to rely upon their old gods, 
the fanciful marvels of mysticism, with its gaudy portraiture and 
exquisitely refined falsity, or else on the poppy-crowned devil 
Sensuality, as the word is generally understood. In such a 
period all art will be held in light esteem by the multitude, and 
the consequence will be that the time will be barren of artists, 
painters, poets, and composers, save only those who minister to 
the above-mentioned few. At this time reason will, so to speak, 
have run into excess—not rationally, be it understood, but on 
account of the inexperience of the vehicle, humanity, through 
which it has to act, and because of its inability to act reasonably 
unless some other motive be superadded. Gloomy as this picture 
may appear, it seems to us that at present our civilization tends 
in this direction, and that any attempt to establish pure reason 
as the sole incentive to action must arrive at such a result. 
Nevertheless, even though such an intermediate chrysalis state 
should be needful to teach us the due relations of our reason 
and our emotions, we can but regard it as the forerunner of that 
more healthy ultimate condition when neither the one or the 
other will be permitted to reign irresponsibly, but when the 
former shall so have educated the latter by stripping the stage 
garments from the superstitions of the past and showing their 
naked monstrosity, that the purest virtue and the truest beauty 
shall afford the chiefest delight; and on the other hand, when 
the emotions shall have gained the power so to influence reason, 
that its conceptions of the good and the true shall not merely 
be philosophical doctrines, but mainsprings of action, aiding all 
humanity in its enjoyment through life of every faculty which it 
possesses. 


III. 


Let us suppose now that a considerable time has elapsed, 
and that the nafion consists, for the most part, neither of those 
who were first awakened to the vanity of spiritualism but 
who were unable to part with their shadow without terror 
and regret, nor yet of those their immediate successors who 
first perceived the paramount value of scientific materialism, 
and who on that account refused to allow either the feelings or 
the fancies begotten of these to have any place in the human 
economy. Let us imagine that a new generation of men has 
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arisen, by whom the spiritualistic hungerings of their grand. 
fathers and the rationalistic pruderies of their fathers are equally 
avoided ; who have been educated to consider their reason the 
sole arbiter between truth and falsehood, and who are therefore 
accustomed to accept demonstrable facts as alone worthy of 
credence ; and who, on the other hand, possess feelings of refined 
sympathy with their fellows, and whose impulses from judicious 
cultivation tend naturally to the admiration of the most moral 
as the most beautiful actions. As the contempt for the emotions 
which pervaded the last period slowly and almost imperceptibly 
wore away, so was reason brought to admit that they too were 
an essential constituent in humanity, and being such were as 
worthy of her consideration as any other source of human 
action. Finding moreover that not only was it impossible to 
eradicate this element but that if ignored or repressed it became 
frequently productive of the greatest evils, whereas if kept under 
due control it contributed largely not merely to the enjoyment 
but to the direct utilities of life, men took to study this charac- 
ter of the race,-and in the place of it proving, as had been 
hitherto supposed, either an unamenable tyrant or a useless 
slave, it has shown itself to be the most valuable assistant in 
the grand work of educating mankind which reason has ever pos- 
sessed. On all sides its influences are visible, acting indeed every- 
where rationally, but now for the most part almost as an inherited 
instinct, but constantly with good effect. The above may seem 
to many an exaggerated picture, and one which it is beyond 
human nature, judging from experience, to realize. But it must 
be remembered, in the first place, in what a field that experience 
has been gathered—one overrun with weeds and poisonous plants 
whose atmosphere is pervaded with heavy pestilential vapours ; 
and, again, that there is no predicable limit to the improvability 
-of mankind. When to these considerations is added the fact 
that the tendency is decidedly in the direction indicated in the 
foregoing pages, we cannot admit that our expectations are un- 
founded, although their realization may still be distant. 

Ti was observed above that while under a recently established 
materialism the attitude of most minds was a passive ac- 
quiescence in the inevitable, resulting in a plunge into every-day 
work for the sake of stifling thought, that of some few, who had 
been able to see truth in its naked beauty, was one of the highest 
reverence for the actually existent. Those few are now supposed 
to have long since passed ; but not their work: that which was 
their special characteristic is now to be seen inalmost all. That 
blind plunge into the work of reason, far from stifling thought, 
has promoted it, and the work itself has gradually impressed man 
with the nobility of work. For it is certain that any effort to 
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discharge a duty does carry with it a certain amount of self- 
satisfaction, and although a man may profess to despise this, and 
aver that he acts from pure reason, yet surely this is itself a 
wholly unreasonable course. The enjoyment is good, even as the 
work is good. Moreover it is observed that those who have most 
assiduously cultivated their minds, not storing them merely with 
scientific and practical knowledge, but also with poetry and art, 
developing their esthetic faculties, are not. only most susceptible 
to this self-satisfaction, but are also best fitted to enter into the 
feelings of others, and so to help forward the work of a complete 
universal education in which every faculty receives its due train- 
ing. In addition to this it is found that the quality of emotional 
induction, if the expression may be applied, becomes in some so 
highly refined and so instantaneous in its action that they are 
able to conjecture with the most marvellous exactitude the course 
which people will adopt under given circumstances, and also to 
estimate characters from small indications with great promptness. 
Now these qualities are found invaluable in the work of the 
world, and it is beyond question that the rapid progress which 
will have been made in the age we are -imagining will be due in 
a great measure to their cultivation. 

But it is to the vast decrease in crime which will be a certain 
consequence of this highly developed susceptibility to nature’s 
teachings, and to the great increase of average human happiness, 
that we would allude, rather than to the practical benefits which 
statecraft, diplomacy, or commerce may derive from a rational 
education of the emotions, although of course the two will act 
and react upon each other. This reverential feeling for all 
nature, and for himself as a part of nature, is undoubtedly the 
highest esthetic enjoyment of which man is capable—it is the 
true worship of the beautiful, and there can be no greater 
stimulus to goodness and purity of life. Where reason weakly 
falters in its duty, as it ever will at times, this instinctive Reve- 
rence, which reason has fostered, will exercise an irresistible sway 
and render backsliding impossible. The same respect which 
each feels for himself he will feel for others, and thus so far as it 
is within his power, he will spare them the many humiliations 
which are inseparable from the social organization of to-day. 

Not to extend our remarks farther, we will only ask whether, 
supposing our speculations are well founded, man can have any 
higher or more immediate duty than to examine each for him- 
self whether scientific materialism is really the only true creed. 
For most surely if ‘it fail, no other can supply its place. The 
true feeling of Reverence is totally incompatible with mysticism, 
and from the nature of the case must be opposed to any possible 
hypothesis of a supra-mundane authority. When the element 
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of fear or of hope, the external command, is introduced, then 
the love of goodness for itself, the internal command, perishes, 

We are aware that in many particulars our subject has been 
almost too cursorily discussed, yet we shall be content if we 
succeed in directing attention to the fact that although to the 
emotions are to be attributed the greatest evils which humanity 
has endured, nevertheless they are not in themselves unworthy, 
when freed from their self-created trammels, but are naturally 
capable of becoming the trusty and indispensable associates of 
reason. To act without feelings is impossible to man—it is a 
clear self-contradiction. It is for him to say whether he will 
attempt to deceive himself by professing to do so, or whether he 
will accept the necessity, and by due attention and effort en- 
deavour so to refine and ennoble this part of his nature as to 
render it the champion of truth, instead of the guard of false- 
hood, a priceless blessing instead of a terrible curse. 


R. H. Eyton. 
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CoNTEMPORARY LitTERATURE. 


The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs 
a & Norcate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 
rand. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE author of “ Jesus the Messiah’”” discusses the personal history 

of Jesus Christ as it is contained in the New Testament, espe- 
cially the Gospels. Anxious for the regeneration of Christianity on 
the basis of the pure doctrines tanght by Jesus the Messiah, he 
presents the result of his studies in a volume of moderate size, which 
may be recommended as a good summary of conclusions critically 
arrived at. The writer evinces a competent acquaintance with the 
subjects handled, a spirit of honest inquiry, and a critical perception 
which is seldom applied to documents supposed to be sacred. The 
general tenor of his book, and most of his views, commend themselves 
to the thoughtful reader. He goes over ground often traversed of 
late, in his own independent way, exemplifying the exercise of a 
vigorous common sense in connexion with scholarship. The more 
works of this sort that appear, the better will it be for the cause of 
truth. The defects of the volume are small in proportion to its excel- 
lences. Fineness of critical tact and sagacity it does not show, but 
rather a blunt straightforward intellect, expressing itself in lan- 
guage less cautious than is desirable. Some chapters are inferior to 
the body of the book, such as those on the first state of man, where 
the view maintained is incorrect. That on the miracles of Jesus is 
beneath the subject, and elucidates nothing; while the copious discus- 
sion of the Messiah’s resurrection, and the chapter on the Apostle 
Paul, cannot be accepted as successful. A weight is laid upon the 
Apostle’s testimony which it will not bear. Nor can the view taken 
of the Book of Acts be considered a right one. The author sees truly 
and holds firmly the non-Johannean authorship of the fourth Gospel ; 
but he applies to it epithets which are at least injudicious, such as 
“humiliating document,” “mischievous document,’ “spurious docu- 
ment,” &c. The unknown author is incautiously designated a forger. 
The language generally applied to him is too derogatory, leading us 
to infer a want of proper appreciation of the value of the Gospel. 
Perhaps the crjtic might have favourably omitted several digressions 
and expositions of texts ; for in the latter department he does not excel. 
His interpretation of Matt. xvi. 18, 19 is wrong; and the assumption 
of the verses being an interpolation by one of the Eastern Churches in 
the dark ages perfectly arbitrary. In reading the work throughout, 
the wish was felt that the author had read some books with which he 
appears to be unacquainted, such as Keim’s and Schenkel’s, Baur’s 
Kirchengeschichte, Zeller on the Acts, and Davidson’s Introduction 





1 «Jesus the Messiah.” London: Triibner and Co. 
{Vol. XCVILI. No. CXCIV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XLII. No. II. HH 
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to the New Testament. These wouid have modified, enlarged, and 
corrected his views. 

In the “ Life of Jesus Christ,” by a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, a narrative is given harmonizing with the Evangelists while 
endeavouring to explain them. The Gospel accounts are taken lite- 
rally throughout. The volume is uncritical and worthless. The 
author describes a miracle as “the product of a law, appertaining to 
the world of spirit, introduced by Omnipotence, or by an agent or 
factor qualified by Omnipotence to override certain laws belonging to 
the region of physics.” The temptation of Jesus is interpreted ob- 
jectively, so that the devil carried the Redeemer away from the desert 
through the air up to a battlement of the temple at Jerusalem. 

The author of “The Papal Garrison,” alarmed at the spread of 
Popery and the insidious ways in which it is advancing, displeased too 
with the feeble checks opposed to it by lukewarm Protestants, under- 
takes to show its dangerous strides. For this purpose, he adduces 
numerous facts and statistics, the testimonies of its friends and the 
admissions of its foes. The pamphlet overflows with Protestant zeal. 
The tone is alarming. The urgency of the case is pleaded. All are 
exhorted to stem the tide of idolatry which has set in. Many state- 
ments are calculated to arrest the attention of the reader, and the 
historical facts adduced are instructive. The little book is worthy of 
perusal, and should stimulate intelligent Protestants to oppose all 
errors in religion, especially such as are strongly imbued with super- 
stition. But the case is overdrawn; the authority often poor and ill- 
chosen ; the interpretations of Scripture prophecy erroneous. Indivi- 
duals, too, are often charged with things of which they are guiltless. 
The author’s judgment cannot be commended, however sincere his in- 
tentions. He lacks enlightenment, kuowledge of Scripture and of 
Church history, discernment of character, charity. His publication 
needs sifting, as the chaff bears too large a proportion to the wheat. 

“The Purpose of God in Creation and Redemption’* is a curious 
book, setting forth the spiritual work supposed to be in progress in the 
Church, and said to comprise a restoration of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit and of the ordinances of God’s house. Proceeding from a 
member belonging to “the one holy catholic and apostolic church,” it 
represents the views generally entertained by those who are sometimes 
termed the followers of Mr. Irving. These are mystical to a large 
extent, and founded in part on what is imagined to be unfulfilled pro- 
phecies in the Bible. The present is a time of confusion ; the end ap- 
proaches when all will be rectified. The millennium, with its ante- 
cedents and consequents, the future Jerusalem, the renovated earth, 
the restored Jews, and such like topics, are dwelt upon, besides others 
more largely doctrinal, such as justification. The writer shows a good 
spirit, and seems to be an earnest, truth-loving man. But he has 








2 “The Life of Jesus Christ.” By a Member of the Church of England. Vol. I. 
From the Birth of the Saviour to the Death of the Baptist. London: Longmans. 

3 «The Papal Garrison.” London: Wm. Hunt and Co. 

4 «The Purpose of God in Creation and Redemption ; and the Successive Steps 
for manifesting the same in and by the Church.” London and Edinburgh: Tho- 
mas Laurie. 
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most erroneous ideas of the sense of Scripture, especially of the Old 
Testament, which he converts into a huge type ; of the books of Daniel 
and the Apocalypse, as well as of many other portions. His notions are 
often chimerical. It is painful to meet with one whose mind is full of 
strange fancies; more painful still to observe the perverse way in 
which they are identified with or derived from the sacred volume. 

The object of the graduate who writes on St. Paul’ is to sketch the 
times in which the Apostle lived, the religious systems with which he 
was brought in contact, the doctrine he taught, and the work he 
achieved. This is done in a series of chapters with considerable ability 
and vigour. The author has studied the subjects on which he deseants 
in a spirit of independence and impartiality. He has seized the leading 
characteristics of the Apostle’s times and teaching. He writes with 
freedom, paints in graphic outline the scenes he wishes to present, and 
exhibits an eloquence as well as beauty of description, which throws 
an interest over his descriptions. The book has unusual excellence of 
matter and style. The author thoroughly admires the Apostle, and 
does him full justice in regarding him as the founder of modern Chris- 
tianity, the man who saved it from becoming an offshoot of Judaism 
with no permanent vitality. With him Paul is the impersonation of 
ull that is noble, disinterested, generous, large-hearted, intensely active 
inhumanity. The volume contains matiy just ideas well expressed 
respecting the times and teaching of one who has influenced the world 
for good, more than any man since his day. Its perusal raises the 
Apostle of the Gentiles in our esteem; and will help to correct some 
false opinions which have been attached to his person or derived from 


his writings. Perhaps it is too discursive and digressive. ‘lhe writer 
does not adhere to his themes with sufficient closeness, but is ever 
diverging into topics collateral or having but slight relation to his 
text. His materials might have been arranged more systematically, 
and presented in a better shape. The outlines are general, bold, 
rough, masterly, without the delicate shades and limitations which a 


philosophical and subtle intellect would employ. The main defect in 
the book is the assumption that the Pastoral epistles and that to the 
Ephesians are authentic. This vitiates any delineation of the Apostle’s 
sentiments. ‘I'he critical ability of the man who does not see the non- 
authenticity of the Pastoral epistles is small. Connected with this is 
the groundless supposition of a second Roman imprisonment. The 
value of the work is also lessened by the inaccuracies that frequently 
occur, which, though comparatively small, show either ignorance or 
haste on the part of the writer. Indeed, his knowledge of Scripture 
is neither full flor exact. Thus he thinks that Paul gave way in the 
case of Titus; that Satan is used in Hebrew with the article when it 
denotes the superhuman adversary of man (contrary to 1 Chron. xxi. 
1) ; that the communications made from the Almighty to the prophets 
of the Jewish monarchy, the captivity and restoration, “ were effected 
by the Suinennoony of the Word of God;” that the last supper 
. “Paul of a an eons into the Snes: oa the Gospel of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles.” By a Graduate. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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narrated by Paul and that in the fourth Gospel are the same; that 
Junias (masculine) is Junia a woman, and spoken of as an apostle; 
that Marcion accepted a mutilated Gospel of S¢. Matthew, and 
that the language in 1 Timothy vi. 20 points to Jewish or semi- 
Jewish sects in Asia Minor. Nor can his Jewish knowledge be 
relied upon. Evil angels do not appear in Philo’s writings, as he 
affirms they do. We also desiderate in the description cf Paul’s Chris- 
tology a more definite account than that which is given. The Pauline 
ideas of sacrifice and atonement, of predestination, justification, &c., 
are unsatisfactorily handled or slurred over. In short, the author adds 
nothing to our knowledge of the Apostle or of his mental development. 
His interspersed reflections, however, are generally good and well ex- 
pressed. From the noble example of the Jew of Tarsus he has caught 
inspiration, though it might have been calmer and more discriminating. 

Mr. Sanday’* professes to investigate the internal evidence furnished 
by the fourth Gospel on behalf of its authorship and authenticity. He 
goes through the document chapter by chapter, determining the exact 
value of the separate data, and then drawing his conclusions. Regard- 
ing the controversy as a drawn one as far as external evidence is con- 
cerned, he confines himself to the other branch of evidence. The 
result at which he arrives is, that the Apostle John wrote the Gospel 
in question, and that it bears throughout marks of an eye-witness. 
The book is written with a degree of calmness and candour, as well as 
a respectable acquaintance with the literature of the subject, which 
bespeak for it a favourable hearing. The author seems anxions to 
arrive at a conclusion logically deducible from the premises ; but his 
argument, with all its appearance of fairness, is that of an advocate. 
He has not mastered all the literature of the subject, and his critical 
ability is small. Weak advocates, or the reasonings of weak advocates, 
are selected for refutation, while strong ones are passed over. The 
judgment of the writer seems so feeble that we suppose the present 
publication to be a first attempt at criticism. If so, it is a bold one 
for him, because the controversy is difficult and perplexing. One thing 
he sees clearly and brings out plainly—the discrepancies between the 
synoptists and the fourth Gospel. But in assuming throughout that 
the former are wrong, the latter right, he shows his prepossessions. 
This is especially observable in fixing the day of the crucifixion, while 
he argues in favour of the Johannean date against the synoptic one. 
The question of the Paschal controversy and its bearing on the Gospel’s 
authorship does not seem to have been studied by Mr. Sanday, who 
contents himself with a few perfunctory observations derived from 
Steitz and Bleek. And it is puerile to meet Renan’s position re- 
garding. miracles with the assertion, that the age of the Gospel 
miracles was a miraculous one, sui generis, wholly different from the 
present—signs and wonders being then in the air, The book must be 
pronounced a failure. It is impossible in the eye of sound criticism to 
hold that the Gospel was written by a Jew, that it is the most Jewish 





6 «‘The Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel considered 
in reference to the Contents of the Gospel itself : a Critical Essay. By W. Sanday, 
M.A.” London: Macmillan and Co, 
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book in the New Testament, and that it is historical rather than theo- 
logical, ideal, symbolical, mystic. The problem discussed by Mr. San- 
day is one for which his grasp is insufficient ; so that he has only suc- 
ceeded in making the difficulty of attributing the Gospel to the Apostle 
John more palpable. One who cannot discover proof in chapter xxi. 
that it was added to the Gospel by some other writer—who has 
“strong reason’’ to see in the Son of ‘Thunder and the Apostle of love 
the same person—and to find the Christology of the Johannean dis- 
courses “ fundamentally that of the synoptists and of Christ himself,” 
is scarcely fit for the office of a New Testament critic at tie present 
day. 

The editors of a second series of essays entitled “The Church and 
the Age,”’’ tell us that it is intended to illustrate the position of the 
Anglican communion as a reformed branch of the Catholic Church ; 
to discuss, from different points of view, various questions bearing 
upon the special circumstances of the present time; and to vindicate 
the capability of the Anglican Church for meeting the wants of each 
successive age without sacrificing her primitive faith, or abandoning 
the principles of her Apostolic constitution. The volume contains 
twelve essays, on the Church and pauperism, the American Church, 
the Church and science, systems of ecclesiastical law, the present and 
future relations of the Church to national education, the Church and 
the universities, toleration, the aspect of the Eastern Church towards 
the Churches of the Anglican Communion, the difficulties of a dis- 
established Church, the Christian tradition, dogma, and the co-opera- 
tion of the laity in parochial councils. It is pitched on a High 
Church, orthodox key, and will be found somewhat heavy reading to 
all except such as take the same view of the Anglican Church. Some 
of the essays have little to do with the Church, or rather the Church 
should not meddle with the matters treated inthem. ‘This is the case 
with pauperism and with science, though the third essay is one of the 
best in the book. Those on national education and the universities 
breathe a narrow spirit, as does that on dogma. When a writer denies 
the possibility of religion without dogma, supposes that the distinc- 
tion between the beliefs of conscience and dogmas is the result of 
“mental confusion,” and that the cause of unity not less than the 
interests of charity demand the non-surrender of dogmas, he is mani- 
festly bound in the fetters of Church authority. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the essays is that on the American Church, though we 
regret to see the same tone in it as inthe rest. ‘lhe most curious and 
the least valuable is that on tradition, in which some strange state- 
ments are put forth, such as that “the saints of all ages and the 
Church” have always “ professed an interpretation of the Bible quite 
her own, which no stranger knoweth,” independent of the literal criti- 
cism. Parables of truth and glory are found “beneath the letter.” 
The entire volume lacks inteliectual excellence and literary ability. 
The questions discussed in it are treated in a conservative spirit, that 





7 “The Church and the Age: Essays on the Principles and Present Position of 
the Auglican Church.” Second Series. Edited by A. Weir, D.C.L., and W. D. 
Maclagan, M.A. London: John Murray. 
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resists any radical change in the principles or creeds of the Anglican 
Church, so that the writers aim at the impossible—the adaptation of 
the institution they belong to, while preserving it intact in all essen- 
tials, especially in the creeds and formularies, to the intelligence of 
the age. 

The name of Thomas Scott, of Ramsgate,* is well known as that of 
one who has been employed for years in disseminating tracts, pam- 
phlets, and books of a liberal tendency in theology. With great energy 
and perseverance he has pursued his mission to emancipate men from 
the dominion of orthodox creeds, and to promote rational views of 
religion, the Bible, man’s future destiny, &c. &c. It is impossible that 
he has done no good; on the contrary, he must have led many to 
think, examine, and act as free agents under the moral government 
of God, instead of following the dogmas of priests or clerics. If he 
has issued his publications in rapid succession, and on a great variety 
of topics, guided by no fixed principle save that of demolition—the 
demolition of old faiths to make room for the introduction of a simpler 
one—if he has made himself obnoxious to the orthodox, he has pur- 
sued a course productive of benefit by encouraging the timid to speak 
out, and by putting in print thoughts that must have passed through 
serious minds in a variety of shapes.  Multitudes owe their first con- 
ceptions of Bible fallibility to him. Not that we approve of all his 
pamphlets. A few of them, such as the flimsy one entitled “The 
Impeachment of Christianity,” should not have appeared. One of his 
ablest publications is “The English Life of Jesus,” a book formerly 
issued in six parts, from 1866 onwards, and now reprinted in a second 
edition, with slight alterations and additions. Here the Gospel his- 
tory is minutely canvassed with a view of showing its want of credi- 
bility. In six chapters the biographies of Jesus given in the Gospels 
are analyzed with much acuteness and logical power. Few points are 
left untouched. The inconsistency of the narratives is shown with 
irresistible clearness and force. It is also proved that the documents 
on which certain dogmas of historical Christianity are founded contain 
legendary and fictitious accounts. The author does not shrink from 
carrying out his conclusions to their utmost extent, rejecting miracles, 





8 “The English Life of Jesus.” By Thomas Scott. London: Triibner and Co. 

‘*Pleas for Free Inquiry.’ Part ii. ‘‘Some Observations on The Argument 
from Analogy.” By M.A. Ramsgate : Thomas Scott. 

“On Religion.” By a former Elder in a Scotch Church. Same Publisher. 

**A Dialogue by way of Catechism,” &c. By a Physician. Part ii. Same 
Fublisher. 

**On Public Worship.” Same Publisher. 

‘*On Faith.” By A. D. Graham and F. H. Same Publisher. 

‘* An Examination of some Recent Writings about Immortality.” By W. E. B. 
Same Publisher. 

“A. J. Conversations.” Edited by a Woman for Women. Part iii, Same 
Publisher. 

“Scepticism and Social Justice.” By Thos. H. Bastard. Same Publisher 

“ Spiritual Pantheism.” By F. H.J. Same Publisher. ’ 

“On Church Pedigrees.” By Rev. T. P. Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S. Part ii. 
Same Publisher. 

“The Impeachment of Christianity.” By F. E. Abbot. Same Publisher. 
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the resurrection and ascension of Christ, as well as the historical cha-~ 
racter of the fourth Gospel. Perhaps he has carried his negative results 
too far in a few instances; while in others, such as the taxing of 
Cyrenius, he has not alluded to the plausible view of Zumpt, lately 
recommended in the Quarterly Review. But he is an acute reasoner ; 
and the advocates of orthodoxy will find it difficult to meet his argu- 
ments fairly, or to overthrow them. The English Life of Jesus will 
confirm the general results which Strauss, Keim, and many others have 
arrived at. It will also serve to show the shallowness of Renan’s criti- 
cisms regarding many particulars in the Gospels, and his vain attempt to 
uphold the authenticity of the fourth Gospel after a fashion of his own. 

We have read the second part of what the author calls “ Pleas 
for Free Inquiry” with much satisfaction. It deals with the argu- 
ment from analogy in a way convincing to the thoughtful. Many 
educated people have perceived or felt the insufficiency of Butler’s 
argument in favour of a Divine revelation. They have asked them- 
selves, what is the use of a Divine revelation if it contain difficulties 
and mysteries similar to those inherent in the constitution and course 
of nature ? Should we not expect it to solve some at least of these 
mysteries, to clear away some of the difficulties that meet us in nature, 
so that the path of human duty would be certain, God shining upon 
it with alight giving peace to the mind and conscience. ‘The author 
of this pamphlet points out the legitimate scope and extent of the ana- 
logical argument. He shows how far it reaches, and where it fails as 
an evidence in favour of a miraculous revelation. His remarks are 
summed up under six heads, in which he proves that the general argu- 
ment is so wide in scope as to apply to a great number of religions, 
not all of which, possibly not one, can be true in the sense of contain- 
ing nothing but truth ; that it is unsatisfactory in its mode of dealing 
with certain difficulties, such as the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
the alleged immoral commands of the Deity, &c. ; that it fails to com- 
mend the probability of miracles; that it is fraught with danger to 
the doctrine of inspiration; that in all religions are to be found the 
same difficulties as there are in nature ; and that Butler’s argument is 
perfectly good in defence of a system of pure Theism—since all the 
objections which can be urged against such a belief can also be urged 
against the constitution of nature. No other publication exhibits such 
a condensatioa of pertinent, judicious, acute, and valid observations 
bearing upon Butler’s analogical argument as the present brief pam- 
phlet of fifty-seven pages. ‘The strength and weakness of the argu- 
ment are shown with great ability. We can only hope that many 
will listen té'such a reasoner, and learn. That he is a scholar as well 
as thinker may be gathered from the numerous notes appended, which 
are usually pertinent. 

The volume with the fanciful title, “The Garden and the City,’”’” 
appears to consist of sermons founded on parallels and contrasts in the 
Bible. The author has indulged his imagination with little advantage, 
for the ideas inculeated are curious, absurd commonplaces of ortho- 








® «* The Garden and the City, with other Contrasts and Parallels of Scripture.” 
By the Rev. H. Macmillan, LL.D. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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doxy ; and the knowledge of Scripture displayed is usually superficial, 
often incorrect. 

The sermons of the late Canon Melvill” on some of the less pro- 
minent facts and references in the Bible, are of the moderate evan- 
gelical type. The author, who was not a thinker but a popular 
preacher, belonged to the better class of the orthodox in the Church 
of England. The volumes contain nothing striking or peculiar, either 
in matter or style; but they are pervaded by good sense, and are not 
specially doctrinal. Many of the piously disposed may read them with 

rofit. 

. Miss Sharpe has compiled “ Outlines of Sermons,”™ which will be 
useful not only to readers symnathizing in Unitarian doctrines, but 
to several preachers of the denomination. The sermons here presented 
are somewhat tame and dry, possessing few beauties of composition. 
They are neither eloquent nor profound. But they have a practical 
tone adapted to human life, and are fitted to edify readers of average 
intelligence, especially such as have little depth of spiritual feeling or 
glow of enthusiasm. 

The editor of the Hindoo Patriot requested a graduate in the Go- 
vernment School at Calcutta to write a paper on the chief national 
festival of the Hindus of Bengal,” which he did accordingly. This 
has been published in a small volume, with notes and illustrations. 
The matter is curious, and may be studied with interest by those who 
inquire into ancient comparative mythology or religions. 

The Commentary of Keil and Delitzsch on the Old Testament” 
proceeds apace, too hastily to ensure thorough or excellent work. 
Professor Keil has just published the portion of it relating to Jere- 
miah and the Lamentations, which represents the style of exegesis 
peculiar to that laborious scholar. Orthodox, superficial, dogmatic, he 
throws no light on the prophet, but resists views and criticisms not 
unfrequently which are undoubtedly correct. Thus the integrity of 
the Masoretic text of Jeremiah is maintained; an opinion which, 
though it has the countenance of Graf, is untenable. ‘The 50th and 
51st chapters are also assigned to the prophet himself; a view which 
few critics will approve. The part relating to the Lamentations is 
superior to the other; and the introduction to it especially is of 
higher merit. In it the Jeremiah-authorship is vindicated with con- 
siderable ability, in opposition to Thenius and Schrader. We do not 
agree, however, with his assertion of the originality of the present 
place which the Lamentations occupy in the third division of the 
Hebrew book. 





10 ¢*Sermons on certain of the Less Prominent Facts and References in Sacred 
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Writers.” London: John Russell Smith. 
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The ecclesiastical decisions of the Judicial Committee of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council within the last thirty years have been important 
in their bearings on the character of the English Church.* As pre- 
cedents in future legislation they stand out distinctly ; as documents 
embodying the results of great legal ability and calm interpretation of 
the Church’s formularies, they attract the attention both of clerics 
and lawyers. The highest law functionaries of the land have been 
engaged in their composition. The six cases edited by Mr. Brooke are 
those of Gorham versus Bishop of Exeter, Liddell v. Western and Lid- 
dell v. Beal, Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury and Wilson v. Fendall, 
Martin v. Mackonochie, Hebbert v. Purchas, and Sheppard v. Bennett. 
The judgments in each are printed verbatim. The editor has prefixed 
a long introduction, partly historical, respecting the origin and juris- 
diction of the Privy Council; and has also given in an appendix several 
notes illustrative of the separate cases or of particulars connected with 
them. ‘The book, carefully compiled and edited, has a special interest 
for many, besides its value as a record of decisions vitally important 
to the Mstablished Church. ‘The chief cases are those affecting doc- 
trines—viz., Gorham v. Exeter, Williams and Wilson in the matter of 
“Essays and Reviews,’ and Sheppard v. Bennett. The rest concern 
petty matters, such as postures, attitudes, rites, vestments, &c., which 
should not have been brought before the Council. The friends of 
toleration and liberty must have rejoiced at the decisions in favour 
of the essayists as well as of Gorham, where the principle of compre- 
hension was wisely acted upon to its legitimate extent. Indeed, this 
principle seems to have influenced all the decisions. As there are 
distinct parties in the same church, no one should impose its meaning 
on the Articles and formularies to the exclusion of senses applied by 
the rest. We regret to find the absence in this volume of two cases 
as important perhaps as any it gives, those of Messrs. Heath and 
Voysey. Both turned on doctrines and opinions. The former seems 
a harsh judgment, contrary to the principle of comprehension. The 
latter, when put beside that of Purchas, seems unaccountable on the 
ground of equal and impartial justice. A very broad churchman is 
condemned ; an Anglican who preaches the Romish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is acquitted. Great tenderness is shown to Mr. Bennett ; 
little to Mr. Voysey. The two judgments can scarcely be harmonized, 
and one cannot but suspect a certain manipulation of the acting com- 
mittee beforehand in Bennett’s case, when he knows that Mr. Bernard, 
of Oxford, was put upon it the day before the sitting. In reading 
these judgments, the feeling is strong that articles, creeds, and formu- 
laries, to which every clergyman must subscribe on entering the 
Church, are hindrances to freedom, temptations to prevarication, pre- 
texts for dishonesty. Those articles were set forth at first as subjects 
of belief, to which the incipient cleric should give his hearty assent 
and consent. In the plain meaning they bear, they are to be sub- 
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scribed without reserve. Butif they are not consistent with each other, 
if their words be sometimes vague and ambiguous, they furnish a plau- 
sible excuse for evasion ; a circumstance demanding their alteration or 
repeal. ‘The public example set by men whose oifice is to inculcate 
religious duties, in not believing doctrines to which they subscribed at 
their entrance on office, though still reading in public the words ex- 
pressing such doctrines, cannot be other than injurious. 

An authorized report’ of the proceedings of Nonconformists about 
education at Manchester, in January last, gives the speeches, papers, 
resolutions of the multitude assembled on that occasion. The leading 
tenet advocated was that the State should make provision solely for 
secular instruction, leaving the religious element to other and volun- 
tary agencies. In this respect the Conference advocated a right 
policy. No comprehensive system of national education will be esta- 
blished in Great Britain till the State cease to meddle with the reli- 
gious element and confine its operation to the secular. But the con- 
ference does not appear to have been conducted with calmness or dig- 
nity. Politics were introduced into the proceedings too freely ; and 
the present liberal Government was threatened with a withdrawal of 
the support of Nonconformists. The occasion was ill-chosen. Mr. 
Forster’s bill should have been allowed sufficient time for operation 
before an assault was made upon it; and he should have been spoken 
of in more courteous terms. The report shows the brethren to be 
deficient in intellectual ability and moral weight. There is a noisy 
shallowness about the speeches, an ad captandum spirit, a boastful 
declamation, which make an unfavourable impression on the reader. 
The reasoning indulged in is poor in texture, though pretentious 
enough. Plenty of zeal appears to have animated the chairmen, 
readers, and speakers; but we fear that if they could get their own 
views realized, and were exalted to power, intolerance and narrow- 
mindedness would prevail. It isa pity that the true basis of a na- 
tional system of education should not have found worthier represen- 
tatives. 

The twenty-third volume of the Ante-Nicene Library contains a 
translation of books ii—viii. of Origen’s treatise against Celsus,” 
one of the most valuable early Apologies written by the Christians in 
defence of their religion. The work is rendered faithfully and accu- 
rately into English by Professor Crombie and his coadjutor, who add 
some notes and the originals of passages which are difficult or obscure. 
There are few places in which we should alter the translation except 
occasicnally with relation to the expression or omission of the indefinite 
article before ‘God’ applied to Jesus Christ. A copious analysis of 
the contents, a life of Origen derived chiefly from Redepernning’s 
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work, and two good indices, the first of texts quoted or referred to, 
the second of principal subjects, increase the value of this scholarly 
volume. In the life of Origen prefixed to the volume we miss exact 
information about Celsus, of whom his Christian opponent knew 
nothing certain. The heathen philosopher was a Neo-Platonist, not an 
Epicurean, and was a contemporary of Origen’s, whatever Tischendorf 
may say to the contrary. This is a point on which Baur, Bindemann, 
and Neander have thrown light. The twenty-fourth volume is oe- 
cupied with curious liturgies translated by different persons, among 
whom Mr. Pratten,- following his old calling, gives two pieces 
edited for the first time by Cureton, and translated by him too. 
The latter fact, however, is suppressed by Mr. Pratten, who says 
no more than that the text is found in the Spicilegium Syriacum. 
With these volumes the Ante-Nicene series terminates, forming a 
valuable library of early Christian literature. Though we cannot con- 
gratulate the publisher on the editorial judgment or superintendence 
of the work, nor on the competency of some translators, he deserves 
the thanks of all who are interested in this sort of literature. It is 
well for others than the learned to see that the early fathers of the 
Church were not critical scholars; that they were generally not or- 
thodox in the sense of the Nicene creed, much less in that of modern 
symbols; and that their opinions must‘be sifted by the methods now 
applied to ancient documents. Their doctrinal views are interesting 
only historically. No authority attaches to them other than that in- 
herent in their truth. 

Dr. Steane’s treatise on the doctrine of Christ developed by the 
Apostles” seems to present the substance of sermons preached or pre- 
pared years ago. ‘The doctrines expounded in it are those of Puritan 
orthodox Calvinistic theology, now antiquated for thinkers. Torty 
years ago the dogmas here enunciated were commonly entertained in 
the Dissenting world: they have now lost their hold upon scho- 
lars. Those who have followed the current of Biblical exegesis and 
criticism will wonder at the self-complacency of a man who stereo- 
typed his opinions long ago, and has since shut out modern light. 
Dr. Steane shows his ignorance of the Bible in its true sense, of the 
diversities in the Apostolic teaching, and the different degrees of 
authority attaching to the sacred writers. It is sad to see in a devout 
man the evidences of sleeping over the Bible for years, and ignoring 
the books which would have enlightened, enlarged, purified his mental 
vision. ‘Thus in speaking of the evangelists he says, “'The Holy 
Spirit used them as his amanuenses. ‘The history is his in a more in- 
timate sense fhan it is theirs. Their minds were taken under his im- 
mediate government, and they wrote nothing which had not his ap- 
probation ; it may be said, which he himself would not have written.” 
Mr. Haweis’s volume, entitled “ ‘Thoughts for the Times,” consists 
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of shorthand reports of various extempore sermons. The preacher 
discourses on very different subjects, such as the liberal clergy, God, 
the character and ethics of Christianity, the Bible, the Articles, the 
Lord’s day, preaching, pleasure, sacrifice, the laws of progress, F. D. 
Maurice, &c. His papers are impregnated with a character of freedom 
and with a certain freshness which render them readable. The author 
seems to be a broad churchman who likes to speak openly on subjects 
which many of his brethren would be afraid to touch in the pulpit. 
But the essays are rather flimsy and superficial. ‘Their author, evi- 
dently a poor theologian, speaks confidently on topics which he 
knows but imperfectly, or has never studied. With a little know- 
ledge gathered from ordinary books, he utters jerky sentences in a 
style not distinguished for modesty or reverence. It is plain that he 
has got away from the sense of the articles intended by their framers, 
that he is far from being a calm teacher, and that he can speak at 
random about things demanding careful study. ‘Thus, the fifth 
discourse is thickly strewn with incorrectnesses. In it the author 
asserts that Jesus Christ borrowed from the Talmud, that “ His ser- 
mons were something like the sermons of the scribes, and yet dif- 
ferent ;” that the distinguishing character of the Sermon on the 
Mount is “an enthusiasm of love.” Elsewhere he says that Erasmus 
“rejects” the epistle to the Hebrews, 2 Peter, and Revelation ; 
whereas the truth is, that he merely denied the Pauline, authorship of 
the first, and the apostolic origin of the last. But we have no space 
to point out the errors into which Mr. H. falls. He lacks information 
and accuracy on theological subjects. Instead of trying to say strik- 
ing things, as “that Darwin would attribute half the misery of this 
world to original sin,”’ and giving a shallow view of the Trinity by 
which it is simply explained away, he should adopt a sobriety of ex- 
pression in harmony with the sacred subjects of which he speaks so 
confidently. 

The argument delivered before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the case of Sheppard against Bennett’® is given 
pretty fully in an octavo volume recently published by Dr. 
Stephens, the learned lawyer who conducted the case with 
great ability and argumentative power. Combating very often 
the statements of the Dean of Arches, and quoting many authorities 
bearing on the points discussed, he exhibited a knowledge, tact, and 
logic not usual even in lawyers of high standing. As far as we can 
see, Dr. Stephens proved that the doctrine maintained by Bennett is 
contrary to the formularies of the Church of England. Why the 
judgment was such as it came forth it is not easy to explain, but it 
may be safely asserted that its effect on the church will be injurious. 
Comprehension is good: the wish to maintain it in an Established 
Church commendable; but we fail to see the justice of excluding 
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Messrs. Heath and Voysey, while including the Romanizing Bennett. 
The volume brings together many extracts and opinions which will be 
serviceable to future theologians, as well as ecclesiastical lawyers. 
It has also an excellent index. 

Mr. Curteis has taken a good subject for the Bampton Lectures of 
1871,” and his treatment of it is eminently conciliatory. After a 
lecture on dissent in general, he passes in review six of the more im- 
portant denominations now existing in England, the Independents, 
the Romanists, the Baptists, the Quakers, the Unitarians, and the Wes- 
leyans, sketching their origin and peculiar characteristics with com- 
petent knowledge and skill. The spirit in which the writer treats a 
difficult and delicate subject, is both candid ard charitable. Mr. 
Curteis writes with the zeal of an educated churchman, who yearns 
after the union of the people of England under a common banner, de- 
ploring the secessions from the National Church which have taken 
place in the past, acknowledging the good which the sects have done, 
the mistakes committed by the Church, and the desirableness of a con- 
ciliatory spirit in order to win back the separatists. Were all clergy- 
men animated by the same spirit as his, the bishops of the Church 
especially, the sects would be weaker and less numerous than they 
are. The volume may be commended to the perusal of Dissenters and 
Churchmen alike, as an instructive survey of past dissensions, ac- 
companied by large-hearted suggestions for remedying them in the 
future. We fear, however, that neither the sects nor the Church are 
yet disposed towards friendly overtures about Union, though it is 
certain that there is more practical freedom for teachers of religion 
within the National Establishment, than in any of the other 
sects ; and that her very creeds and formularies are more bearable in 
practice, than those of the latter, where minorities often rule with 
terrible severity. It is also certain, that the sects are declining, if 
not in numbers of adherents, which is however probable, yet in in- 
tellectual strength, in theological learning, and doctrinal liberality. 
They are noisy enough; but clamour is not the manifestation of 
strength. It is natural for Mr. Curteis to think that the Church has 
the apparatus within itself necessary to the wants of the age; and 
that it can adapt itself to the intellectual as well as the spiritual 
necessities of all. It is certainly a comprehensive, visible, organized, 
educating society, though it has strangely failed to educate the people ; 
but whether it be possible for many “to discover the rich treasures 
stored up for us in the Rituals, the lections from Holy Scripture, the 
Creeds, the Hymns, the elaborate Synodal and hierarchical arrange- 
ments of our*own Church,” may be matter of doubt. And it is still 
more doubtful whether Christ “ intended to leave, or did actually leave 
on earth an organized and visible society in which he has lodged his 
commission to go and teach all nations, and has stored therein special 
gifts of the Holy Ghost.” Mr. Curteis must be aware of the fact, that 
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uniformity of ritual, creeds, and services in the Church, is not unity ; 
that there are marked parties in the establishment, as distinct from 
one another as are Baptists and Wesleyans; and that the creeds they 
have subscribed are disbelieved by many clergymen. To allure the 
sects into the Church, that body must radically reform itself. And 
the first element in a real reform is by abolishing the creeds, and 
making religion undogmatic, so as to have a simple basis acceptable to 
the great majority of the population, leaving the preacher free to in- 
culeate the spirit of Christianity as he thinks best. Hierarchism 
must be discouraged in all its forms; and the episcopate be chosen for 
ather qualifications than political opinions, safe mediocrity of talent, 
quietude of temper, ignorance of theology. ‘This powerful establish- 
ment should be simplified by a reduction of her eumbrous machinery 
and numerous rites amid which piety is often crushed. Comprehensive 
as the Church is, she needs greater comprehension in order to attract 
men of culture now generally alienated from her, and still more 
alienated from the external sects with their narrow creeds and ill- 
educated teachers. 

The late Professor Maurice issued a second edition of his Lectures 
on Conscience,” with a new Preface, just before he died. No change 
appears in their form or substance. They are readable productions, 
in which no analysis of what we call “ conscience” is attempted, no new 
light thrown upon the faculty or rather that exercise of the reason so 
styled. But the writer makes some pertinent remarks on Bentham, 
Bain, and Jeremy Taylor; criticises Butler, and resolves the supremacy 
of conscience into the abdication of such supremacy on behalf of law 
proceeding from a lawgiver who has the right to govern. We do not 
think that he distinguishes properly between conscience and conscious- 
ness; or that his definition of the former, “ that in me which says, I 
ought or ought not,’ conveys any exact idea of its nature. 
~The volumes of Professor Maurice on Moral and Metaphysical Phi- 
losophy,” formerly published at different times, have recently re- 
appeared in another shape, with a long preface in the form of a 
dialogue. The first volume contains ancient philosophy, and that of 
the first thirteen centuries of the Christian era; the second begins with 
William of Occam, terminating with Kant, Herder, and Jacobi. 
There are also some general observations on Stewart, Bentham, Cole- 
ridge, Mill’s “ Logic,” and Hamilton’s “ Essay on the Unconditioned.” 
The author did not attempt to give an account of systems and schools, 
but “to trace the progress of the thoughts that have contributed to 
form these schools and systems; to connect them with the lives of the 
men in whom they have originated; to note the influence which they 
have exerted upon their times, and the influence which their times have 
exerted upon them.” The work travels over a vast field, and shows 
how large the extent of Mr. Maurice’s reading must have been. Yet 
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his genius was hardly fitted for metaphysics. In moral philosophy he 
was more at home, because he could expatiate there with greater free- 
dom, indulging in that wealth of words he had at command. He 
wanted the exactness, clearness, precision, analytic acuteness, which 
metaphysics require. The work however is an instructive one, and 
will be of great use to students commencing a course of reading in 
philosophy. We could have wished, indeed, that the author had 
omitted many names and paragraphs, which have no real connexion 
with the subject ; that he had compressed his materials into smaller 
compass; and discoursed less largely. Yet we miss names influential 
in their own times, or afterwards. Hutcheson of Glasgow, Abraham 
Tucker, Balguy, Cogan, Isaac Watts, had more to do with philo- 
sophy than Erasmus, Reuchlin, Luther, and Melancthon. Nor is 
it fair tosay no more of Dr. Thomas Brown than that Sir W. 
Hamilton denounced his popular lectures. In describing Jonathan 
Edwards’s “Treatise on the Will,” it should have been noticed, 
that the pith of the argument is in Collins’s small “Treatise on 
Human Liberty,” published in 1715; with which the American 
divine was probably acquainted. The Professor can invest dry topics 
with considerable interest. One thing is apparent, his fairness and 
candour. He loves to bring out the good features of a philosophy 
which he dislikes as a whole. Perhaps he is too much of a doctrinaire 
at times; putting his own ideas into the views of the men described. 
We need not specify the portions in which he is most successful. 
Probably the medizval philosophy receives the best treatment. The 
ancient is scarcely handled satisfactorily. But the Professor is at home 


in characterizing Butler, Paley, Bentham, and Coleridge. Even Spinoza, 
difficult as he is to master, is ably delineated. The book deserves the 
attentive perusal of all that love to trace the progress of thought in 
the world, and the advancement of true knowledge, the knowledge of 


God and man. If it has the strong tinge of an earnest theologian, it 
is the production of one who tried to seek and promote truth in the 
genuine spirit of a philosopher. 

The Bampton Lecture of Professor Mozley on Miracles” has reached 
a third edition. As the work was reviewed in the April number of 
the Westminster for the year 1866, it calls for no special remarks now. 
It remains the same in substance and form, an insufficient discussion 
of a difficult subject. The second edition and the third have long pre- 
faces, contributing nothing, however, to the solution of the problem. 
The author speaks of an antecedent probability on behalf of miracles, 
which is formed by “ original ideas, instructive impressions, and fun- 
damental conyjctions of the mind ;” of two ideas of the Divine Being, 
that of the Supreme Mundane, the impersonation of the causes at 
work in the visible world, and that of Him as moral Governor and 
Judge ; and then assumes that if we entertain the former there is 
nothing for miracles to do; while in the latter, there is a reason for 
them; they “have a use as a guarantee to a Revelation, should it 
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please God to make known to us anything in His spiritual relations 
to us which we do not know by our natural reason.” Here the 
author makes distinctions and assumptions perfectly arbitrary. Why 
should the idea of God, as a moral Governor and Judge, involve the 
antecedent probability of miracles? Does it doso? Certainly not. 
Since the first issue of his book, the lecturer does not seem to have 
studied the origin and date of the Gospels, else he would not continue 
to speak of “the contemporaneous date of the testimony” to the 
Gospel miracles, a statement disproved by historical criticism ; or to 
assert, “ that certain great and cardinal Gospel miracles possess con- 
temporary testimony must be admitted by everybody ;” which is 
precisely what those who have investigated the Gospel records in the 
fullest and fairest manner, refuse to admit. The evidence of eye- 
witnesses is wanting ; for the Gospels recording the miracles are the 
product, in their present state, of the second century ; none of them 
having been written—at least, as we have it—by Apostles or Evan- 
gelists in the first. As long as Dr. Mozley makes arbitrary state- 
ments which historical criticism disproves, he shows an utter 
incapacity to deal with the credibility of miracles. As long, too, as 
he continues to urge that miracles are necessary to a Revelation, he 
imperils his whole argument; for in that case, the existence of a 
Revelation will be denied by many, whose acceptance of it would 
powerfully tend to commend the fact. 

Dr. Beard’s book on Satan is a well-timed produétion, intended to 
set forth the origin, period of composition, debasement, and decline 
of Satan as an historical existence. For this purpose he goes through 
such portions of history, profane and sacred, as relate to the idea, at- 
tributing it to the dualism of the East affecting later Judaism. He 
considers that many professional priests have found it useful, and look 
upon the extinction of the notion as a calamity to religion, because it 
would be ruinous to their interests. The work is a series of sketches 
meant for the general public rather than scholars. As such it will 
be productive of good, helping to dissipate a superstition which has 
no connexion with religion, but on the contrary, debases it. The 
autobiographical form hampers the author somewhat. The book 
shows evidence of reading, thought, and culture; though its state- 
ments and details are not always exact or precise. Neither are its 
interpretations of Scripture uniformly correct. In explaining antichrist 
or the man of sin, the author falls into error. The temptation of 
Christ is neither “a parable” nor “an allegory,” in the proper sense 
of those words. “The fall” is not “an allegory in pictures.” Dr. 
Beard also quotes Kuenen for some opinions which the Leyden Pro- 
fessor has since changed. Had he consulted the best German sources, 
omitted several ghost-stories and various quotations at the end of the 
work, which add nothing to its value, he would have done better. But 
though there is a want of scientific precision and accuracy in many 
places, as well as an useless accumulation of extracts; though the 
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subject is not presented in the best light, because the materials are 
thrown together somewhat loosely, without having been previously 
digested, the volume is a highly meritorious one. 

The masterly commentary of Professor Tuch on Genesis* had been 
out of print for years before a new edition was undertaken by Dr. 
Arnold, who died before it had passed through the press, having com- 
mitted the concluding portions to Professor Merx. A few notes from 
the author’s copy are given by Arnold; a few are subjoined by him- 
self. The work is reprinted as it was. Merx has added a Nachwort 
of more than forty pages, containing a summary of the principal 
literary productions relating to the composition and date of Genesis 
since the first appearance of Tuch’s book. The appendix may be 
useful to students and others ; but it is neither complete nor excellent. 
Professor Merx is scarcely competent to pronounce a summary opinion 
on the critical researches of men like De Wette and Ewald. The 
work should have been edited and supplemented by Professor Boehmer, 
whose acuteness and ability have been already shown in the depart- 
ment to which Tuch made so important a contribution. 

The late Dean Alford had begun a commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment,” somewhat in the same style as that which he published on 
the New. As death interrupted his labours when he had proceeded 
no farther than the 25th chapter of Exodus, it has been thought 
fit to publish the part he completed. It was a mistake in the Dean 
to undertake such a work. He was not a Hebrew scholar; neither 
had he the other qualifications necessary to a good interpreter of the 
Old Testament. All he could do was to make a respectable compila- 
tion from preceding writers; taking ‘care to keep in the main on 
orthodox ground. ‘The volume, it need not be said, is far behind 
the results of recent criticism. Here and there a few unimportant 
concessions to those whom he calls rationalists appear, such as the 
existence of Elohistic and Jehovistic documents ; but he compensates 
for such admissions by dogmatic assertions levelled at the best critics. 
We observe also, that he ignores some of the ablest commentators 
and critics, restricting his attention to comparatively few, such as 
Knobel, Delitzsch, Kalisch, and Keil. Tuch does not seem to have 
been known to him, except through the pages of Kalisch. In the 
light of recent research nothing but an unfavourable opinion of the 
book can be given. It has little critical value, and abounds with 
mistakes. In the very first verse of Genesis, the Dean errs in saying 
that “the heavens and the earth” mean the universe. He adopts 
the wrong version of Genesis xii. 3, defending it by the wrong prin- 
ciple that the*New Testament writers decide for us which senses of 
the Hebrew original should be adopted. His note on Exodus vi. 2-3, 
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is misleading. And he does not hesitate to affirm that the dying 
Jacob spoke the words in Genesis xlix., as there recorded, although 
they are Jehovistic. Of course, the rendering of the authorized 
version in the 10th verse remains, incorrect though it be. 

Dr. Phillips has recast his “Commentary on the Psalms,’ so as to 
make a new work, which bears a very favourable comparison with its 
predecessor. The respected President of Queen’s College has been a 
diligent student of Hebrew, steadily encouraging the study of it in 
the university he belongs to, as far as he had opportunity. The new 
volumes are a good example of orthodox exegesis, moderate in tone, 
breathing a fair spirit, and assigning their due merits to critics of 
another school. The scholarship is also respectable, and the know- 
ledge of Hebrew superior. The learning displayed is highly creditable 
to one who began his Hebrew studies at a time when German criti- 
cism had not penetrated into England, and was looked upon with 
much disfavour. The author, however, acknowledges his obligations 
to German scholars; to their grammars, lexicons, and commentaries, 
with which he is well acquainted. We are often at variance in opinion 
with Dr. Phillips, though he is a very sober expositor of the orthodox 
school. In the authorship and date of Psalms, their Messianic expo- 
sition, their application in the New Testament as authoritative, and 
in many other points, we hold that he is wrong. In the explanations 
of difficult words, such as ben (Psalm ii. 12) ; caari (Psalm xxii. 16); 
the reading chasideka (Psalm xvi. 10) ; the rendering ‘of Ixxiii. 24, and 
innumerable others, we dissent. He assigns too many Psalms to 
David, assumes too many Messianic ones, and attaches too much 
weight to tradition. In passages and points of special difficulty, where 
critical ability and Hebrew learning of the highest order are required, 
or where orthodox views of inspiration come into play, he is very 
unsatisfactory, as in xlv. 7, where he repeats Hengstenberg’s objections 
to the true rendering ; though those objections show his grammatical 
knowledge to be at fault; and in the cix. Psalm, which is per- 
versely supposed to contain Christ’s denunciations of judgment on his 
enemies, on Judas first, and afterwards on the whole Jewish people. 
Yet Dr. Phillips’s analyses of words are careful; and his work will 
help such as have not advanced far in their Hebrew studies or in cri- 
tical research. Those familiar with the commentaries of Ewald, Hup- 
feld, and Hitzig, get into another and higher region, where the Psalms 
are seen in a truer aspect. If Dr. Phillips aids readers towards that, 
he confers a benefit. 

Dr. von Hartmann” has already made a name for himself in the 
field of German philosophy. And justly so, for he has the true con- 
ception and spirit of a philosopher. A little volume of essays or trea- 
tises before us consists of seven papers which have already appeared in 
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different journals. The first is merely introductory, showing that the 
investigation of nature is inferior to philosophy in extent and impor- 
tance. The second, treating of the necessary remodelling required by 
Hegel’s philosophy seems to be the best, while maintaining Hegel’s 
fundamental principle—viz., that the world-process is mere develop- 
ment, a logical development of the logical itself; in other words, 
logical or ideal evolutionism. He regards it as an error that Hegel also 
propounded absolute idealism, or panlogism. The argument is ably 
conducted, and commends itself to the reflecting mind. The third 
essay treats of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, which in his opinion needs 
remodelling also. The fourth, entitled, Is the pessimist monism com- 
fortless, conducts to dreary nihilism or nirvana, and contains reasonings 
which the highest nature of man resists. The remaining essays are of 
less importance, but worthy of study notwithstanding. Von Hart- 
mann’s style is excellent, as clear perhaps and lively as the subjects 
admit of. Some of his views are profound; many are shadowy and 
incorrect. He is a reformer of German philosophy, and the author of 
a new system derived in part from that of his predecessors in the same 
fruitful department. As he belongs, however, in the main to Scho- 
penhauer’s school, his leading ideas will have no permanent vitality. 
Mr. Leifchild, impressed with the belief that the contemplation of 
nature in its various parts, properties, modes, and changes is a direct 
help to faith, has written a book” to commend and enforce such be- 
lief. He supposes that science, so far from being truly inimical to 
religion, illustrates in a most impressive manner the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Almighty Father whom to know is to worship. 
Aware that the tendency of some recent speculations in science is ad- 
verse to Christian faith, and regretting the fact, he undertakes to 
show their fallacy. What he insists upon is the fact, that a true con- 
ception of science and an adequate acquaintance with its latest dis- 
coveries, corroborate the fundamental principles of Christianity. The 
work, however, is not a systematic treatise on any branch of natural 
theology. It consists of certain subjects, selected and treated in such 
a way as to show their power of contributing to the great themes of 
religion. The author is well read in modern scientific books, and has 
evidently pondered over their contents with an anxious desire to 
understand and appreciate all they contain. He is also a religious 
man. His purpose is a good one. Has he succeeded in fulfilling it ? 
To a considerable extent. His chapters are interesting. He com- 
ments on the philosophers to whose views he is opposed with vigour 
and acuteness. He is ingenious as well as discursive, fond of analo- 
gies and illustfations. An excellent littérateur in the department of 
science, he looks at nature with reverent eye. The chapters on the 
Infinite, the Absolute Being; and on the immortality of the human 
soul, are specimens of eloquent argumentation. All his strength is put 
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forth in chapters xi.—xiii., where the peculiar sentiments of Darwin, 
Wallace, and others are stated and combated. As to the first three 
chapters, they might be dispensed with. The two ministries of nature 
of which the author speaks are arbitrary distinctions. On “Igno- 
rance” the ideas are commonplace. Yet we cannot say that the author 
is always successful, or that he contributes much to the solution of the 
great problems he touches on. His knowledge of the mental philo- 
sophers whom he contradicts seems to be inadequate. To Spinoza he 
does scant justice; or rather he has not studied him, except through 
Saisset. Has he ever considered the pantheistic ideas contained in 
some parts of the New Testament? Ard does not the author preach 
in the last chapter? Does he not indulge in fancy when he unfolds a 
spiritual pangenesis as an analogue to Darwin’s natural pangenesis ; des- 
cants on correlations of spiritual force; and makes divine goodness “a 
constant quantity in the universe?’ He also employs “the universe” 
too lightly, and speaks of man as “the wonder and glory of it,” which 
almost implies omniscience on the part of the speaker, and a forget- 
fulness of his own chapter on ignorance. The book lacks repose. 
The author’s style is an excited one. He is too fond of fine writing; 
and therefore the composition betrays artificiality, though it has bold- 
ness and strength. His book, with all its shortcomings, may be com- 
mended to educated readers as fitted to stimulate thought and give 
them some general notions of theories now current among men of 
science. The way in which an intelligent student ‘turns aside the 
anti-Christian elements inherent in those theories may be seen here 
in fair outline, dictated by a true desire of knowing the Infinite in 
manifestation. 

Some years ago Mr. Mahaffy translated Kuno Fischer’s Commen- 
tary on Kant, accompanying it with numerous notes proving that he 
had been a diligent student of the philosopher’s views. Intending to 
replace this by an independent work,” he has recently issued the first 
part of a first volume, together with the third volume, reserving the 
remainder for a future time. The former contains the two prefaces to 
the Critick, with remarks on their variations and consistency, Kant’s 
Introduction, and the Transcendental Msthetic, with a chapter on the 
modern sensual school by the editor; the latter has a translation of 
Kant’s Prolegomena to any future Metaphysic, with four appendices 
containing translations of the principal passages in the Critick of the 
pure reason, altered in the second edition, and of part of the critical 
solution of the third Antinomy. Mr. Mahaffy has evidently spent 
great labour on his favourite philosopher, and presents a good claim to 
be considered his best English expositor. What he has done to make 
Kant’s views accessible and intelligible to Englishmen is done well. 
He translates faithfully, simplifies the long, obscure sentences of the 
original, and adds valuable expositions or notes. That he is himself 
capable of philosophizing is amply shown by the fourth chapter of the 
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first volume, where he tries to demonstrate that the Association 
school are wrong, discussing space, extension, and time with acute- 
ness. Whoever wishes to master the philosophy of Kant, will find 
sufficient help in Mr. Mahaffy’s publication, the best English expo- 
nent, if not the best in any language. 

The late Professsor Ueberweg’s sketch of the History of Philosophy” 
is too well known to need commendation. It is divided into three 
parts or volumes, the first of which has reached a fourth edition, while 
the other two are ina third. The first is occupied with Greek philo- 
sophy ; the second with the patristic and scholastic period, including 
the mystics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; the third, which 
is the largest, surveys modern philosophy. The whole work gives 
the reader an idea of completeness. Prof. Ueberweg presents a clear, 
condensed, comprehensive outline of the different systems which have 
been propounded from the earliest to the latest time, so that the 
reader may be able to judge of their merits and defects, their charac- 
teristics and errors. We know of no compendium so satisfactory in 
all respects. The literature is very copious ; it is all but exhaustive. 
No book or dissertation bearing on the vast variety of subjects seems 
to have escaped notice. It may therefore be recommended to students 
of philosophy with all confidence as an admirable text-book, able to 
guide them with success through the difficult problems with which - 
the acutest intellects in all ages have been anxiously occupied. An 
excellent index enhances the value of each volume. 

Miss Cobbe’s “ Darwinism in Morals, and other Essays,”™ are re- 
prints from various reviews and magazines, so that they do not call 
for special notice. They are written with the author’s usual ability 
on very various subjects. Her style is good, and her treatment of 
topics never dull. In morals she is a decided intuitionalist, opposed 
in that respect to philosophers of no mean ability. The first essay, 
strangely entitled “ Darwinism in Morals,” is sufficiently vigorous, 
and is probably considered by its author the most important in the 
volume; but it is at times too vehement, narrow, one-sided. That on 
“Unconscious Cerebration” is much better. ‘The book may be read 
with interest by intelligent students, though it will not convey much 
detinite information, or help to settle them in a faith they can grasp 
with convincing evidence of its power over the heart. The author is 
an intelligent, devout Theist, who discusses more than she can master 
or throw new light upon. 
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DE TOCQUEVILLE and Mr. Nassau Senior are names 

. gathering about them so much that the world will not 
willingly let die, that Mrs. Simpson’s work: of further portraying in 
these volumes at once her father and her friend, must have been a 
pleasant as it is an invaluable labour. The notes of conversations which 
she now publishes are unusually authentic, since one interlocutor 
wrote them and the other revised them. Thus we are assured that 
the opinions expressed ir them are no hasty ones given in confidential 
moments, but the grave and well-weighed views of astute political 
thinkers, expressed at times when no official ties imposed caution or 
reticence. Such talk is rare to hear, and of interest long after the 
predictions contained in it are falsified or fulfilled. At the present 
time most readers will turn with especial interest to the papers relating 
to the period of M. Thiers’ former political life and the beginning of 
Louis Napoleon’s reign. M. de Tocqueville’s expectations a fortnight 
after the coup d’état of 1852, were, that in a few years France would 
free itself from “so rash and wrong-headed a man, surrounded, and 
always wishing to be surrounded, by men whose infamous character is 
their recommendation to him.” It seemed even then impossible 
that Louis Napoleon should ever settle down as a quiet administrator, 
because the army which had been his tool must be kept in a better 
humour than it was possible to keep it by mere decorations, and the 
whole nation must have some substitute given it for the political 
excitements of the foregoing forty years. A war with England was 
commonly expected to satisfy both these requirements, but M. de 
Tocqueville rather thought that Switzerland, Belgium, or Piedmont 
was more likely to be attacked, and that England would in that way 
only be drawn into the war. The French people were “ insanely” 
afraid of Socialism, and this fear threw them “ headlong into the arms 
of despotism ;” and added to this was the fact that “ Louis Napoleon 
had the merit or the luck to discover, what few suspected, the latent 
Bonapartism of the nation.” M. Beaumont at that time expected, 
what has now come in some measure to pass—to see France a republic 
again; but M. de Tocqueville saw “no prospect of a French republic 
within any assignable period.’ “ We have found,” he said, “ that it 
does not imply war, or bankruptcy, or tyranny; but we still feel that 
it is not the government that suits us.” M. Beaumont, speaking of 
M. de Tocqueville’s political career after his death, told Mr. Nassau 
Senior that De Tocqueville was ambitious, and would gladly have been 
a real minister to Louis Philippe, but that the King refused to allow 
any of the necessary home reforms and improvements to be carried out, 
and nothing would have tempted either Beaumont or De Tocqueville “to 
sit ina Cabinet in which they were constantly out-voted, or to defend 
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in the Chamber, as Guizot had to do, conduct of which they had dis- 
approved in the Council.” Carly in his parliamentary life De Tocque- 
ville learned that his desire to be an independent member crippled his 
power of action, and he allowed himself to be considered to belong to 
the Gauche, to whom, however, he was not even barely civil. He 
remained in parliament only in hope of some great change coming, and 
it was the short duration of the Constituent Assembly, and the hostility 
of the President during the Legislative Assembly, that, together with 
the state of his health, prevented his influencing the destinies of the 
Republic as much as his friends expected him to do. Some of the 
language in which Beaumont, in conversation with Senior, characterizes 
the impotency and glaring incompetence of Louis Philippe is suffi- 
ciently trenchant. ‘Louis Philippe would allow nothing to be done. 
If he could have prevented it we should not have had a railroad. He 
would not allow the most important of all, that to Marseilles, to be 
finished. He would not allow our monstrous centralization, or our 
monstrous protective system, to be touched. The owners of forests 
were permitted to deprive us of cheap fuel, the owners of forges of 
cheap iron, the owners of factories of cheap clothing. In some of this 
stupid inaction Guizot supported him conscientiously, for, like Thiers, 
he is ignorant of the first principles of political economy, but he knows 
too much of the philosophy of government not to have felt in every point 
that the King was wrong.”’ No part of this interesting work is more 
interesting than the report of Beaumont’s criticism of the first constitu- 
tion under which Napoleon was appointed President. “That we gave 
the President too much power,’’ said Beaumont, “the event has 
proved, but I do not see how, in the existing state of feeling in France, 
we could have given him less. The French have no self-reliance. They 
depend for everything on their administrators. The first Reyolution 
and the first Empire destroyed all their local authorities and also their 
aristocracy. Local authorities may be gradually re-created, and an 
aristocracy may gradually arise, but till these things have been done 
the Executive must be strong. If he had been re-eligible, our first 
President would virtually have been President for life. Having decided 
that his office should be temporary, we were forced to forbid his 
immediate re-election.” A remark of De Tocqueville’s, made in 1853 
may throw light on recent events. “It has always been said, and I 
believe with truth, that the revolutionary army of 1848 was mainly 
recruited from the 40,000 additional workmen whom the fortifications 
attracted from the country and left without employment when they 
were finished. When this enormous extra-expenditure is over, when 
the Louvre, and the new Rue de Tivoli, and the Halles, and the street 
that is to run from the Hotel de Ville to the northern boundary 
of Paris, are completed—that is to say, when a city has been built out 
of public money in two or three years—what will become of the mass 
of discharged workmen?” Some pertinent observations are made in 
1858, by an eminent Frenchman, mentioned as “ L.,” in Mr. Senior’s 
journal, on the character of Louis Napoleon. “He is not satisfied 
with seeing the country prosperous and respected abroad. He wants 
to dazzle, His policy, domestic and foreign, is a policy of vanity and 
ostentation—motives which mislead every one, both in private and in 
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public life. His great moral merits are kindness and sympathy. He 
is a faithful, attached friend, and wishes to serve al! who come near him. 
His greatest moral fault is his ignorance of the difference between right 
and wrong; perhaps his natural insensibility to it, his want of 
the organs by which that difference is perceived—a defect which he 
inherits from his uncle.” On the conversation being reported to De 
Tocqueville, he said that no one knew Louis Napoleon better than L., 
but that the latter had not dwelt enough on his indolence. “I 
am told that it is difficult to make him attend to business—that he 
prolongs audiences to kill time.” 

It is not often we have the pleasure of calling attention to more 
valuable compositions than the collected writings, or rather partial 
remains, of the late M. Charles Clavel. Young as he was when he 
died at Mentona, where he had resorted for his health, in the year 
1862, it was not before he had exhibited a capacity for broad and con- 
nected thinking, apart from subservience to any existing authoritative 
types, which is not frequently found in men so young, regard being 
had to the depth and perplexity of the political topics involved. He 
proposed, had he survived long enough, publishing an exhaustive 
treatise on Education, and also a comparative Review of the economical 
and political institutions of the different nationsof Europe. He had 
already contributed articles on different portions of these subjects to the 
Economiste, the Journal of Geneva, and the Bibliothéque Universelle. 
We have to thank M. Frederick Passy? for preventing the most 
precious of the surviving relics of M. Charles Clavel being lost to the 
world. ‘The present work contains a touching and extremely interest: 
ing memoir of M. Clavel. He was born at Geneva in 1834, and lost 
his mother at the age of three years, and his father at the age of nine. 
A very agreeable picture is given of the opportunities for education at 
Geneva. It is said that without separating oneself from one’s 
children, one can find for them all the resources of public education, 
and that “the friendships of early life, purified and fortified by the 
discernment and approbation of the family, disengaged on contact 
with the world without from that tendency to a vicious revolt which 
ferments more or less in the close atmosphere of colleges, possess 
something at once more frank, more serene, and more durable. They 
are more founded on choice and mutual esteem; they have, in their 
common objects, larger horizons, and interests more varied and more 
potent, and form a better and more real apprenticeship for life.” In 
early youth, while yet conducting his studies, M. Clavel’s aim became 
distinctly marked out before him, and he was true to it to the last; 
it was “the improvement of men through the improvement of 
education.” Nevertheless, however ambitious this aim, his letters 
during his sojourn at Hamburg, Ulm, Géttingen and Berlin, show the 
modesty with which he conceived the want of proportion between the 
work of even the hardest-worked and the work to be done. Writing 
at the age of twenty from Gottingen to his guardian, he enumerated 
with some sadness the faculties which were lacking tohim. “Happily, 
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the will can supply many things; and it is with confidence that I do 
my utmost to replace by others, and by a good employment of those I 
possess, the faculties which have not been accorded tome. My ambition 
goes no farther than this: I aspire simply to be an ‘honest’ man, and 
to achieve some useful work.” That he was an “ honest’? man in 
thought and work, and that he did achieve something, the contents of 
these volumes sufficiently establish. The essay on “1]’Avenir de la 
Démocratie ” is well worthy of serious study, and in it some of the 
most mature conceptions of the best English speculators will be found 
to have been independently arrived at. The limits of Government 
action are far more sharply marked than is common now-a-days, and 
especially by foreign writers; and the incapacity of a monarchical or 
aristocratical system to observe those limits, is severely animadverted 
upon. “The nature of an aristocracy is to pass the limits of its just 
power, and to exaggerate its mission, because it confers it upon 
itself.” “The natural mission of Government has narrow limits ; de- 
positary as it is of the public force, it cannot, if it would continue just, 
employ that force for any other aims than those on behalf of which 
each of those in whose name it is exercised would be entitled, in 
default, to employ his own. Every man can compel his fellows to 
respect his rights, his property, his liberty; but he can compel them 
to do no more: the Government ought not to exercise in its own name 
any other power than that of personal defence. Its purpose is no 
other than to secure to each one the free use of his faculties, and the 
free possession of the fruits of his labour The Government 
which employs force (its only method of action) to constrain men to 
take itself as the regulator of their conduct, and of their ideas, and as 
the measurer of their interests, departs quite as much from its 
legitimate mission as the man who would endeavour to force another 
to work, to instruct himself, to think, and to regulate his interests in 
accordance with his own personal pleasure.” The same unassailable 
principles are applied in a special case in another remarkable essay on 
“ Education and the State,” a topic which M. Clavel felt throughout 
to be one of transcendent importance. “This enfeebling,” says he, 
“of individual forces by the intervention of the State has for its 
hecessary consequence the indefinite prolongation of the habit of 
intervention. ‘The more a nation has been long submitted ‘to it, the 
more it loses its capacity of being sufficient for itself. People have 
often said that when once the State has given the people the means of 
knowing and tasting the advantages of education, the people will 
come to the point of loving and seeking it, and so grow capable of 
acquiring it by their own efforts. But there is notbing in it; history 
offers us no example of such a fact; it nowhere shows us that 
servitude is the best means of raising people to liberty. It is the 
same with education as with all the growing industries that the State 
tries to protect while it destroys them: they are feeble at first (it is 
said), we must support their first steps—it is the only means of making 
them capable of supporting themselves for a single day. But has not 
industry been invariably enfeebled by this protection? Every aid 
that is given to it has for its solitary effect to render it more 
dependent and more exacting.” The Essay on the University of 
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Oxford shows a careful study of English institutions, and contains 
precious observations on modern higher education. 

The expression “ Self-Government ”’ presents to an ordinary English- 
man something of a less attractive or magnificent aspect than it does 
to a German philosophical politician and jurict like Dr. Gneist.? To 
an Englishman the expression is either another name for government 
by a House of Commons, as modified by the contingent advantages of 
“Trial by Jury” and the writ of Habeas Corpus, or else only calls to 
mind the stimulating topics of Select Vestries, Poor Rates, Provincial 
Justices of the Peace, Game Laws, and (till very recently) Church 
Rates. In this last sense of the expression “ Self-Government,” it is 
probable that the largest quantity of the abuses which have of late 
years, since the passing of the first Reform Bill, obstructed the pro- 
gress of good government, have found a refuge. The whole policy of 
the “ New Poor Law,”’ was to strike a blow at “Self-Government” in 
this sense. The recent extension of the same policy as exhibited in the 
successive Public Health and Local Government Acts, has operated in 
the same direction. The multiplication of stipendiary magistrates, the 
efforts at reform of Local Taxation, and the increasing control exer- 
cised by the Executive Government over Education, Sanitary Pro- 
visions, Police, and even Lighting, Watching, and Sewage, all point to 
the rather low estimation in which prevalent political opinion in Eng- 
land is getting to hold some of the privileges of “ Self-Government.” 
We have already had occasion to draw attention to former editions of 
Dr. Gneist’s very valuable work on “Self-Government in England.” 
If an Englishman really wishes to get a sound and comprehensive 
view of the local institutions of his country, through which so much of 
the work of Government is actually (whether well or ill) accomplished, 
there is no one English work to which useful reference can be made. 
The different circumstances of Prussia and England at the present 
day may in some way account for Germans attaching so serious an 
importance to institutions which to Englishmen are rather topics of 
calm indifference, or even of humorous infidelity. The labour, re- 
search, and knowledge displayed in Dr. Gneist’s work is nothing else 
than extraordinary. The history of the “ Elements of English Self- 
Government,” is given with great particularity and detail; the officials 
engaged in carrying out that Government, whether in the Parish, the 
Union, the District, or the County, carefully enumerated and described; 
the provisions for taxation and the administration of justice elaborately 
explained, and the effect of the most recent Acts of Parliament inves- 
tigated and characterized. The English reader cannot fail to derive 
little less benefit from a diligent study of this work than the 
German reader, and the former will probably rise from a perusal of it 
with the sentiment that if the local institutions of his country are 
not too much idealized or exempted from central control, they may 
yet afford an useful refuge against Parliamentary or Government 
despotism. 

The condition of the Criminal Law is probably one of the safest 
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tests that can be applied to ascertain the character of a nation’s poli- 
tical government. It is then no more than might have been expected 
to find French jurists and politicians, at the epoch of the recovery 
of the forms, at least, of political freedom in France, turning a 
wistful gaze towards the best devised Criminal Codes that the freest 
nations have originated. France indeed has a claim to rely upon any 
help to be gained in the matter of Law Reform from other nations, for 
to no nation is the modern world more indebted in this respect than 
to France herself, the entire recasting of her Criminal Law being one 
of the earliest results of the great Revolution, and the construction of 
her Five Codes one of its most lasting and beneficial achievements. 
Mr. Livingston’s Code* is indeed well deserving accurate study, and 
will, it is hoped, amply repay the task of translating it into French— 
a task, the value of which is greatly enhanced by M. Charles Lucas’s 
preface, and M. Mignet’s historical notice of Mr. Livingston and his 
juridical labours. The Criminal Law of a nation must always bear a 
very close relation to the rest of the law, inasmuch as the general 
rights and duties of all members of the community, and more especially 
of official persons of all sorts, must first be carefully described before 
the sort of violation of them which is implied in a crime can be 
rendered intelligible. And yet it happens, as an historical fact, that 
Criminal Law is developed earlier than” the rest of the law. But 
this is only a technical peculiarity, inasmuch as the rights and duties 
are presupposed to exist long before they become matter of national 
consciousness and juridical definition. Mr. Livingston’s plan of dis- 
tribution exhibits the relation of the different parts of the legal system 
with great distinctness. The arrangement of offences according to 
this plan follows the graduation suggested rather by the political im- 
portance than by the moral enormity of the offence. Thus, the first 
five classes of offences are those against (1) the legislative, (2) the 
executive, (3) the judicial authority, (4) public tranquillity, (5) 
rights of voting. Afterwards come offences against the liberty of the 
press, with respect to the use of the public coin, with respect to 
public roads, public health, and public morals. Then follow offences 
against religion and against reputation. ‘Then the more familiar 
classes of offences against the person, against individual persons in 
their profession or trade, against civil and political rights and condi- 
tions, and lastly, against private property. The arrangement, which 
commends itself at a glance for its scientific character, may advan- 
tageously be compared with that of Bentham, of the Indian Penal 
Code, and of the English Criminal Law Commissioners, the last of 
which has not yet been adopted in practice. 

Before the meeting of the late International Prison Congress, Mr. 
William Tallack was requested by the Howard Association to prepare a 
paper on the Defects of the Criminal Administration of Great Britain 
and Ireland, for distribution at the Congress and for circulation among 
prison authorities at’ home and abroad. This has been published in a 

4 “Exposé d’un Syst?me de Législation Criminelle pour I’Btat de la Louisiane 
et pour les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique. Par Edouard Livingston. ;Précédé d’une Pré- 
ae par M, Charles Lucas, et d’une Notice Historique par M. Mignet.” 2 tomes. 
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well-printed volume,’ and forms a useful manual! for those who are in- 
terested in the problems connected with the repression of crime and 
the reformation of criminals. 

Among the advocates of the rights of the working classes few are 
more manly, frank, and thorough-going than Captain Maxse. In his 
pamphlet on the “ Causes of Social Revolt”® the pernicious influences 
of the lecture-form in which it was originally composed are still to be 
traced. ‘There is a manifest straining after sensational and rhetorical 
effect which detracts from the cogency of a very bold and striking 
plea on behalf of democracy, free thought, and free speech. Notwith- 
standing this drawback, which is inseparable from arguments prepared 
for the platform, Captain Maxse’s little work may be commended 
to those who desire to master a clear and condensed statement of the 
aims and favoured means of tlie democratic party in our own country 
and our own day. ‘The “ platform” put forward by Captain Maxse in- 
cludes four principal points: (1) Compulsory gratuitous secular edu- 
cation; (2) Land tenure reform; (3) The substitution of direct for 
indirect taxation; and (4) Electoral representative reform ;—upon all 
of which except the first we find no difficulty in agreeing with him. 

Never before has the “ Labour Question” presented itself in such in- 
disputable prominence as it has in the present year. The prevalence 
of strikes, the general rise of wages, the abnormal activity of produc- 
tion in certain industries, have in combination developed a state of 
things that makes workmen exult, appals capitalists, and gives econo- 
mists a difficult problem to work out. ‘lhe most painful and dishearten- 
ing feature in the struggle is that capitai and labour are fighting in 
the dark, dealing each other oftentimes deadly blows in the struggle, 
while there is on neither side a wish to wage an internecine warfare. 
Political economy might throw a peace-diffusing light over the scene 
of conflict, but this science has contented itself of late years with the 
barren discussion of abstract principles, instead of assisting in the dif- 
fusion of practical enlightenment. Mr. ‘Thomas Brassey, M.P. has 
adopted another method of economic teaching in his unpretending but 
excellent little book, “ Work and Wages.’” ‘lhis volume, the substance 
of which was originally intended to form a chapter in Sir Arthur Helps’ 
life of Mr. Brassey the elder, grew in the process of its compilation, which 
was careful and elaborate, into a comparatively lengthy work, to which 
the author of “ Friends in Council’ has prefixed a preface. It is un- 
necessary to say that the son of the greatest of contractors is by no 
means disposed to deal hardly with the shortcomings of capitalists, 
but it is only just to add that Mr. Brassey is equally fair and kindly 
towards the workmen, “ who possess especial claims on his sympathy 
and gratitude”? by reason of the “honest and faithful services” ren- 
dered to his father during many years by vast numbers of that class. 
What is peculiarly wanted, however, in all discussions affecting the 





5 “Defects in the Criminal Administration and Penal Legislation of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with Remedial Suggestions.” London: F, B. Kitts, 1872. 

6 “The Causes of Social Revolt. A Lecture. Revised, with Notes.” By 
Captain Maxse, R.N. London: Longmans. 1872. 

7 “Work and Wages Practically Illustrated.” By Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
London : Bell and Daldy, 1872. 
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relations between labour and capital is, in the Baconian phraseology, 
“dry light,” and this Mr. Brassey gives us. His statistics have been 
collected cautiously and exactly by persons who, not knowing the pur- 
poses for which they were to be published, the shape in which they 
were to be cast, or the connexion in which they were to stand, had no 
interest in falsifying or modifying the results of their inquiries. It 
would not be possible in a limited space to do justice to the striking 
and instructive accumulation of facts which Mr. Brassey has brought 
together. One or two points, however, may be noted—the one sus- 
taining, the other apparently running counter to opinions that have 
been put forward frequently in this Review. Mr. Brassey most em- 
phatically denies that a rise of wages necessarily increases the cost of 
labour. On the contrary he brings many interesting facts in support 
of his contention that according as wages are increased the efficiency 
of the workmen employed has increased also. In this conclusion we 
entirely agree. Of course there is a limit which the workmen cannot 
pass in demanding an addition to their wages without incurring the 
risk of driving the industry by which they subsist to foreign countries ; 
but short of this limit, which is easily ascertained, the most highly- 
paid labour is beyond a doubt the most remunerative to the employer. 
The other point, on which we find Mr. Brassey in disagreement with us, 
refers to “ partnerships of industry.” He is of opinion that workmen 
who would be willing to participate in the profits of an undertaking in 
prosperous years, would not be prepared to share its losses and to have 
their wages reduced during a period of adversity. Again, in contracts, 
he contends, where one is remunerative and the other gives a loss, 
the labourers not being able to understand the difference of reward 
where the work done was the same, would insist upon an equal measure 
of wages in both cases, and so break up the principle of the indus- 
trial partnership. We admit the force of these objections, but we 
cannot consider them conclusive; at least it is unfair to reject the ex- 
periment on their account until it has been fairly tried. 

Every traveller on the Continent, let alone every mercantile man, 
has a keen interest in the reform of the coinage of Germany. The 
traveller and the merchant suffer not only from the variety of the 
coinage they encounter, but from its quality. It has neither the 
excuse of antiquity nor the advantage of a recent scientific con- 
ception. It is then not surprising that some anxiety and alarm 
should be experienced on an attempted reform of the coinage of 
Germany in a false and vicious direction. An interesting pamphlet on 
the whole subject, by Moriz Mohl,’ not only describes the state of 
the case as now*presented in Germany, but furthermore gives some 
valuable information on the state of the coinage in other countries of 
Europe, and more especially on the history of the coinage of Great 
Britain. As to the last class of facts, the author has been larzely assisted 
by the Report of the Commission of 1868. The general purpose of 
the pamphlet is to recommend a double standard of gold and silver, 
on the decimal system as used in France, both metals being for any 





8 “Ueber die Gefahr einer verfehlten Miinz-Reform.” Von Moriz Mohl. 
Stuttgart. 1871, 
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amounts legal tender. The argument is mainly directed against the 
mischievousness of making gold the only legal tender for sums above 
a certain magnitude. It is said, or implicated (on the authority, in- 
deed, of English writers) that most of the poverty and miseries of 
England are“due to the difficulties in the way of small retail dealers 
and customers procuring a sufficiency of silver coin. For, inasmuch as 
for sums above forty shillings silver is not legal tender, it can only be 
by vicious artificial means that the nominal value of silver coin can 
be kept generally capable of representing more than its metallic value. 
One sort of artificial means is to reduce its quantity far below what is 
really needed for the daily transactions of the vast number of small 
purchasers. In consequence of this a great loss is sustained by those 
least capable of bearing it. It appears that an exclusive silver coinage 
is employed in British India and in the whole of Southern and Eastern 
Asia, including from 700 to 750 millions of human beings. In Ger- 
many and Austria (up to the present time), Holland, and Scandinavia, 
silver is exclusively legal tender. In France, Italy, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Greece, and Spain, gold and silver are both legal tenders. So 
also in Russia, though in some respects greater favour is shown to 
gold. Thus, as the author points out, in every country on the whole 
continent of Europe, with the exception of Portugal and to a certain 
extent Turkey, either silver alone or silver and gold conjointly and 
equally, are legal tender. The pamphlet will well repay a careful perusal. 

The subject of the “Conflict of Laws,’” or, as it is otherwise called, 
“ Private International Law,” according to the method in which it is 
at present almost of necessity handled, is probably the most dreary 
and repulsive topic in the whole region of law. There are, kowever, 
many reasons why it should gradually become the most important 
and interesting of all legal topics. If the intercourse of States by 
means of their citizens travelling for pleasure, curiosity, or profit is 
deserving of political encouragement, then it is no more than a natural 
consequence that each State should do its utmost to lend to the citizen 
of every other State sojourning in its territory, the advantages of its 
own legal system for the support of rights acquired or capable of being 
enforced elsewhere. The principle is clear and obvious. The diffi- 
culty commences when it is attempted to put it into practice. The 
legal rules which compose the National Laws of different States are so 
divergent and out of harmony with each other, that even were States 
ever so rational and courteous in their dealings with one another, the 
utmost difficulty ‘must be experienced in ascertaining any general rules 
which are applied in all States for the purpose of enforcing rights 
wherever acquired or primarily available. Dr. Wharton has added 
a fresh treatise to the celebrated ones already dealing with the sub- 
ject, and the title of his book sufficiently indicates that the only ap- 
proach to systematization that the subject admits of is to be found in 
merely laying side by side with each other the doctrines dominant in 
the most important countries of the world on the various matters to 





9 “A Treatise on the Conflict of Laws, or Private International Law; including 
a Comparative View of Anglo-American, Roman, German, and French Jurispru- 
dence.” By Francis Wharton, LL.D. Philadelphia, 1872. 
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which the subject extends. In fact, each State has its own private 
system of Private International Law. The extreme interest attaching 
to the subject in itself will be sufficiently manifested from a survey 
of the materials of Dr. Wharton’s work, which is very carefully ela- 
borated, as it is of considerable bulk, though the recent editions of 
Story’s “Conflict of Laws” have also reduced the predecessors to 
puny insignificance. Dr. Wharton discusses his topics in the following 
order:—Domicile, personal status, marriage and divorce, parental rela- 
tions, guardianship, immovables, movables, obligations, successions 
and wills, practice, and criminal law. ‘This is very nearly the arrange- 
ment of “ Justinian’s Institutes,” and if not logically scientific, is pro- 
bably about as convenient a one as could be suggested. 

It is not of much service to discuss over and over again the doctrine 
of “ consequential damages,” as lately presented in its extreme form 
during one stage of the discussion of the claims arising out of the 
escape of the Alabama. In this form they were not capable of a 
moment’s defence, and were, no doubt, never intended to be defended. 
They were little more than a species of exaggerated rhetoric, taking 
unfortunately, a very concrete and personal form. Nevertheless it is 
still instructive to recur to the mode in which the question has been 
generally discussed in England, and of which a good specimen is 
afforded by “ Three Letters on the American “Doctrine of Consequential 
Damages, by Saxe Brit.’”"* Of course the first letter begins with a 
simple outrage on the method of analogous reasoning. “ Jonathan 
Yank, of Yankstow, out yonder, had a quarrel not long since with his 
brother and co-heir, Jeff Yank, in the course of which Jeff killed some 
of the Yankstow deer. The brothers had hardly made matters up 
when my bailiff here at Britworth received notice from Jonathan’s 
steward that as the hounds with which Jeff had coursed were bought 
on the sly (when whelps) from one of my servants, Jonathan required 
me to pay for the deer which his brother had killed.” The story is 
kept up to a great length, in which a fancied resemblance to some of 
the facts attending the late controversy and the circumstances of the 
claim for “consequential damages” is endeavoured to be sustained. 
It is curious to think how differently a fairly patriotic Northerner 
would present the facts, if he dabbled in like imagery. Jeff Yank 
would be transformed into the head of a desperate and organized gang 
of poachers, who had just abandoned, on a sudden, their respectable 
employment of being Jonathan’s trusted keepers, and were now sub- 
sisting on the property of their late master. So far from the hounds 
being bought on the sly (when whelps) from one of Saxe Brit’s 
servants, accordirfg to the other report of the facts, it would appear 
that Saxe Brit and all the neighbouring landowners had _ general 
notice of the formation of the gang, and a general understanding was 
come to among all who were friendly to Jonathan (and they all pro- 
fessed themselves to be so) that all dogs and other materials for sport 
were to be carefully secured and watched, lest by any means they might 
fall into the poachers’ hands and enable them to keep themselves a 





10 «« Consequential Damages : Three Letters on the American Doctrine,” By 
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short time longer out of the hands of justice. Furthermore, Saxe 
Brit had special and personal notice, often repeated, that one or two of 
the gang were actually lurking about his premises, and doing their 
utmost to seduce his servants and procure from them some of their 
master’s (not whelps, but) best trained hounds, wanting only to be 
taken to the cover and properly fed to be the cleverest hunters on the 
grounds. The rival story need not be pursued. It is sufficient to 
notice that this is the view of the whole transaction which the fact 
of the Geneva Arbitration establishes that both the English and the 
American nation have finally adopted. The last of the three letters 
contains a quantity of argument on the irrationality of the alleged claims 
for consequential damages, which either misrepresents the facts or loses 
sight of the principles on which any claim for damages can be sus- 
tained at all. Thus every one, including every American statesman, 
and even General Butler, confesses that there are some consequences 
too remote and indefinite or impalpable to be usefully made the subject 
of judicial investigation. Again, every statesman and lawyer in Great 
Britain and the States admits that a wrong-doer can with advantage be 
made responsible for consequences which he could never have fore- 
seen and was only very indirectly concerned in bringing about. 
Where then the line is to be drawn between the sort of resulting 
mischief which can, and the sort which cannot usefully become sub- 
ject matter of compensation, so far from being a question of noisy 
rhetoric, is one of the most perplexing ones in the whole field of judicial 
inquiry. 

It ‘ remarkable that while the American Government has been 
prosecuting the Alabama claims against England, it has been the 
defendant against very similar claims itself. We have received the 
opinion of the Mexican Commissioners in the Joint Claims Commis- 
sion, under the Convention of July 4, 1868, between Mexico and the 
United States upon the claims made by Mexican citizens against the 
United States Government, for Indian depredations." The Commis- 
sioner, Sefior Palacio, refers frequently to the Alabama case, and 
argues that the neglect of the United States to protect Mexico 
against the incursions of Indian tribes was much more culpable than 
anything that had ever been alleged against England in the case of the 
Confederate cruisers. 

Mr. Charles Harcourt Chambers has published a second edition of 
his “ Phases of Party” “—a curiously absurd attempt to revive the 
pre-revolutionary Whig feeling of the last century as the political 
panacea for all the troubles of the time. Mr. Chambers complains in 
his preface of the “virulent attacks” which his first edition suffered 
at the hands of “the so-called Liberal papers.” The book, however, 
is so tame and harmless that a conscientious Radical critic may be 
content to let it pass on its way to the butterman unscathed. 

Dr. Birdwood has published a very able but passionate and preju- 
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dicial attack on Competition as applied to the Indian Services.” With 
much of the author’s criticism on the defects of mere examination as 
a test of fitness for public service, and on the dangerous tendency of 
“cram,” we entirely agree: but the extravagant claims that he puts 
forward on behalf of the old officers of the Company, and the manner 
of their selection, is only a degree less ridiculous than his contention 
that Competitive Examination is breeding a class of “ abandoned intel- 
lectual reprobates” in this country. Such exaggerations only repel 
those who wish to form sound and sober conclusions on a subject of 
great political importance. If the system of selection for the Indian 
Service is to be improved, it will be in spite of, not by means of Dr. 
Birdwood’s intemperate advocacy. 

An essay on “The Culture of the Observing Powers in Children,’’™ 
originally formed an introduction to Miss Youman’s “ First Book of 
Botany.” It is edited separately by Mr. Joseph Payne, with some 
valuable notes, and a supplement extending the principle to the study 
of mechanics. Nearly two generations have passed away since a group 
of writers who made the minds of the young their especial study 
drew public attention to the necessity of training children to observe 
the more obvious natural phenomena which lay on every side of them. 
Some of us may remember “ Eyes and no Eyes,” in “ Evenings at 
Home,” and many can recall the pleasure they derived from Miss 
Edgeworth’s “ Frank,” and “ Harry and Lucy.” But these judicious 
exertions bore little fruit. Books of “ useful knowledge” for a time 
drove “ Jack the Giant Killer,” and “ Little Red Riding Hood” from 
the field, but the principle of employing the physical sciences for 
educational purposes was imperfectly understood. It was, in reality, 
a system of “cramming,” at an age when cramming is most injurious, 
and the fairy tale resumed its sway. We are now beginning to 
recognise the principle that a good education must aim at the har- 
monious development of the mental faculties in their natural order, 
and as from the first dawn of intelligence the child notes the likeness 
and the difference of objects, so the observing powers should be culti- 


’ vated from the earliest age. For this purpose Miss Youman proposes 


that we should demand the introduction into primary education, in 
addition to reading, writing, and arithmetic, of “ a fourth fundamental 
branch of study, which shall afford a systematic training of the observ- 
ing powers.” ‘The study of Botany is recommended as the best fitted 
for this purpose. We fully agree in this recommendation. The objects 
of the study are found by every roadside, and the elementary facts are 
easily learnt. We would add, that it should not only be taught in 
every school, but that every mother and every “nursery governess” 
(for a “nursery governess” should be an intelligent and sensible 
woman) should acquire enough botanical knowledge to lead children 
step by step to a familiarity with the vegetable life around them. It 
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is the want of this early unfolding of the faculties which causes the 
results of school education to be so lamentably meagre. The child’s 
true education should begin long before he enters the school-room., 
We cordially recommend this treatise, as well as Mr. Payne’s sup- 
plement, to the notice of all who are interested in the training of the 
young. 

The history of education must neeessarily be constructed, even 
more than other history, out of very varied materials—biographical, 
ethical, physical, and political. The impulse given by individual 
original minds has been here more especially productive of lasting re- 
sults, and of course religious and political revolutions have borne the 
most immediate and unmistakeable fruit. Dr. E. Kellner’s* work on 
the history of education, though treated from a Catholic standpoint, 
is a good specimen of a valuable sort of work in this department. His 
method is rather biographical than anything else, though the biogra- 
phical course is guided by a strictly philosophical conception. The 
whole work, which is sufficiently concise and compressed, consists of 
three volumes. The first volume relates to the whole history of 
education from Confucius and Pythagoras to Locke and Fénélon. The 
second volume commences with Rousseau, and concludes with a retro- 
spective survey of all the previous history, and of the varied influences 
which in different countries and periods have directed the course of 
education. The last volume treats of the most modern materials, in- 
eluding a careful notice of Jean Paul Richter, Duiter, and Diesterweg, 


together with a summary of conclusions on what the writer takes to 
be the true relations of education to morality and religion. 

‘A good reading book is one of the highest desiderata in education. 
It must not be too easy, or (as too frequently happens) silly and 
frivolous, or the mind of the learner remains simply without stimulus, 


or, what is worse, tired and irritated. It must not be too difficult, or 
the mind associates the accidental difficulty of the materials treated 
with the essential difficulties of learning to read, and so a disgust for 
study is generated which it is hard to get rid of. Dr. Bach’s “ Stu- 
dies out of the Book of Nature,” “for the more advanced young 
persons and their teachers,” seems to us a peculiarly good specimen of 
a useful and attractive reading-book. The matter is miscellaneous 
and discursive, but it is solid, interesting, aud scientifically disposed. 
A notion of the variety of the matter may be obtained from glancing 
at the chapters on the cockchafer, the “ mammoth tree” of California 
—treated in all its descriptive, comparative, and. botanical aspects ; 
and on bees, “their natural history, their modes of life, and all that 
has to dowith them.” This last chapter is worked out with great 
care, and must afford an excellent series of reading-lessons. 

One of those comprehensive and painstaking monographs for which 
Germany is so justly renowned—Herr Ignaz von Zingerle’s “ Manners, 





%5 ¢‘Erziehungsgeschichte in Skizzen und Bildern mit besonderer Riicksicht auf 
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Customs, and Opinions of the Tyrolese People’’’—has reached a 
“second and enlarged” edition. ‘The author has been engaged for 
many years in the collection of legends, anecdotes, proverbs, and po- 
pular songs in the mountain region of his beautiful native land, the 
Tyrol. These he has published, arranged under different heads, ac- 
cording to their subject matter. The student of philosophy, of ethno- 
logy, of mythology, and of mere social life, will each find something of 
value in this interesting record of the simple, natural, and uncorrupted 
manners and faith of one of the few unsophisticated societies remaining 
in modern Europe. The value of the book is enhanced by the addition 
of an excellent index. The collection of nursery songs (Kinderlieder) 
is particularly rich and interesting, and in many of them the dialectic 
variations are peculiar. 

When captive Greece subdued conquering Rome and bound her in 
the chains of learning, she chose at least a more generous mode of 
literary aggression than the science of France has adopted since the 
German victories. M.de Quatrefages’ fierce attack upon “the Prussian 
Race,””* in which he attempts to avenge Sedan by proving the victors to 
be, not Germans, not even slaves, but Fins, with all the ferocious cha- 
ractcristics of their savage ancestry, appeared first in the usually sober 
pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes. A great part of M. de Quatre- 
fages’ brochure makes very entertaining reading, and his identification 
of the Esthonian Finns, Letts, and Courlanders with the pre-historic 
inhabitants of Europe in the glacial period has some real historical 
and scientific interest. But the whole argument is so governed by a 
preconceived notion that the Prussians are savages and should be de- 
nounced as such, that its argumentative value is diminished, and even 
as a piece of able invective it loses much of its force. Yet it would be 
unfair to ignore the strong points in the author’s reasoning. The fact 
seems to be that Ethnology has hitherto in a great measure failed to 
recognise the blood-relationship of the masses in every country, and has 
taken account only of those of their masters. Language proves a de- 
lusive guide, for the conquered generally adopt the tongue of the con- 
querors; but physiology detects differences or resemblances where 
philology fails to see any. In this way doubtless the affinity of the 
modern Prussians and the Finns may be insisted upon, but when 
M. de Quatrefages proceeds to argue that because the Finns are trea- 
cherous, cowardly, and cruel, the Prussians must exhibit the same 
qualities, we are compelled to regard his work as an example of 
misplaced ingenuity, perverted learning, and an irrational spirit of 
revenge. * 

A very fine specimen of a valuable form of State paper is supplied 
by an authoritative abstract of the results of the Census of the Town 
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of Pesth” for the year 1870.. The thoroughness and comprehensive. 
ness of the information conveyed must make the work of great service 
to the practical politician, and affords a useful example to English 
statesmen of an abbreviated catalogue of reliable facts which in this 
country could only be reached by poring over a number of scattered 
Blue-books. The whole population of Pesth at the time of the Census 
consisted of 210,349 persons, dwelling in 5259 houses, 36,594 of the 
population being householders. The number and names of the streets, 
and the number of inhabitants in each for the several years 1870 and 
1857 are carefully recorded, and in another extremely interesting table 
the houses in each street are classified according to the number of 
rooms they possess, varying from one room to more than eight. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the cases in which five or more persons 
occupy one room. There were 78,727, that is two-fifths of the whole 
population, living under these conditions, and of these 15,664 were 
living in cellars. As to education, half the female inhabitants could 
not write, and, excluding children under fourteen years of age, thirty- 
eight per cent. of women and nineteen per cent. of men could not sign 
their name. The religious and industrial statistics are carefully elabo- 
rated and of considerable interest. 

Works upon our Indian Empire and our relations to the Indian 
people have been of late particularly numerous, and if the ignorance 
prevailing in England with regard to the affairs of India could be dis- 
pelled by books, the complaint would soon cease to have a foundation 
in fact. We have before us at present two volumes, written with the 
aim of enlightening England as to the condition of India, and both 
have a certain merit. 

Mr. Robert H. Elliot, whose “Experiences of a Planter in the 
Jungles of Mysore” achieved a considerable success, has reprinted from 
Fraser’s Magazine, with some additions, a number of discursive papers 
on our policy in India, which he entitles “ Concerning John’s Indian 
Affairs.” * “John,” of course, is our national representative, John 
Bull, and the fiction of “his Indian Estate” is rather wearisomely 
sustained throughout the greater portion of the book. As it is impos- 
sible to discuss Indian policy in the serious vein which Mr. Elliot 
affects under the allegorical form he chooses to assume, we find the 
allegory continually dropped and resumed, so that Mr. Elliot’s well- 
meant attempt at enlivening a “heavy” subject results neither in 
amusement nor in clearness. For all this, Mr. Elliot talks very 
good sense, though his criticisms and suggestions must be taken with 
more than a grain of salt—for he belongs to the Positivist school, and 
believes in Mr. James Geddes, and in the incompetence of English 
rulers, especially those who govern from Downing-street, not from 
Calcutta. We are far from agreeing with Mr. Elliot's pessimist 
opinions, but we think it is an advantage that Englishmen who are 
interested in the affairs of our Eastern dependencies should not rely 
wholly upon the rose-coloured statements and predictions of officialism. 


19 “¢Vorliufiger Bericht iiber die Resultate der Pester Volkszahlung von 


Jahre 1870.” 
2 “Concerning Jobn’s Indian Affairs.” By Robert H. Elliot. London: 


Chapman and Hall. 1872. 
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Mr. Elliot’s book, notwithstanding many defects of form and style, 
gives the non-official view very ably and boldly. 

Of a very different character are Mr. Braddon’s sketches of “ Life in 
India,” also reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. Mr. Braddon avoids 
politics, or at most skims lightly over the surface of controversy ; but 
his book, which is written in a lively, if somewhat loose style, supplies 
a decided deficiency in our Anglo-Indian literature. Guide-books 
enough we have, and solemn volumes of travels, and copious political 
disquisitions and handbvoks to Indian polity; but except in Mr. 
Braddon’s pages we know not where to look for a light, sketchy, and 
sufficiently accurate outline of the Anglo-Indian’s daily life, his plea- 
sures and his troubles, the people he meets and the people he rules. 
The general reader will glean a better notion of what life in India 
means and of what the work of an Anglo-Indian official is from Mr. 
Braddon’s unpretentious sketches, than from many ponderous volunies 
of statistics and political controversy. 

Major Morrison Bell’s “‘ Other Countries’ is one of those books of 
travel that alternately amuse and annoy the reader. Abounding in 
animal spirits and a familiar form of egotism, lavish in his distri- 
tion of petty scraps of various knowledge, chattering slang, retailing 
the oldest of “Joe Millers” and the most audacious of puns with the 
frankness of a schoolboy, Major Bell skips, through two portly volumes, 
across India and Australia, China and Japan, Pacific and Atlantic 
America. If he does not give us much useful information, his travel 
talk is generally readable, and sometimes gives a better notion of the 
superficial aspects of the countries of which it gossips than works 
more elaborate and philosophic. It is difficult, however, to have 
patience at times with Major Bell, so disagreeable is the jargon he 
writes in to eye and ear. It is not easy to tolerate an author who inter- 
polates in a really entertaining description of a Japanese {éte, the 
following stuff: “The gods were being fifed and drummed to, and— 
and it was awful jawlee. Don’t sneer. Would you have snore—or 
whatever is the participle of the action whereby Darwin dogmatises 
on our early origin—had you lived with your grandfather’s father’s 
father, and taken part in the junketings of the good old days ?”—and 
so on for half a page. In another place we find this kind of interest- 
ing and intelligent record of a day’s amusement: “Home. Eat. 
The Black man. Debain. Dance. Another pair.” But, at least, 
Major Bell spares us moral and political reflections—except of course 
when the enormities of American democracy have to be preached out 
in the official British tone. 

Dr Semper,” in his sketches of human, animal, and vegetable life 
in the Philippine Islands, does not fail to exhibit the traditionary 
learning of German books of travel, while in some measure he distin- 








“1 “Life in India.” London: Longmans, Green 
ard Co. 1872. 
2 “Other Countries.”” By Major William Morrison Bell. Two Vols. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1872. 
os “ Die Philippinen und ihre Bewohner.” Von Dr. C. Semper. Wiirzburg. 
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guishes himself by the liveliness of his observations and style. One 
instance of this is his deseription of certain Holothuria or Trepangs, 
which inhabit the seas of the Philippines. The wonderful perfection 
and manifold variety of their organs is equalled by the numerous and 
astonishing peculiarities of their manners and customs. One will, in 
a few minutes, run away into formless slime, when exposed to the air; 
while another, getting angry with the hinder part of its body, throws 
it away and quietly lives without it, or makes another. Self-inflicted 
wounds in the skin it quickly heals, and makes new internal organs to 
supply the place of any that may be diseased ; or, having lungs that 
are no longer fit to breathe, it turns its attention to breathing water 
instead through its gills. ‘The volcanoes, coral reefs, and various races 
of the inhabitants are accurately and historically described, in relation 
both to each other and to the characteristic and violently opposed 
phenomena of the climate of the islands. In those regions it may 
seem to Englishmen strange to hear of a large section of the popula- 
tion who can almost without exception read and write. 

Though it has been justly complained that Germany alone produced 
adequate works upon California, its attractions, resources, and brief 
but swiftly-flowing history, Mr. Player-Frowd™ gives us a most useful 
and agreeable account of his personal experiences and the results of his 
inquiries into al] that is special to that country. Avoiding the oft- 
told tale of the passage to the United States, a tour in Canada, and 
even the fresher one of a journey across the continent of America, 
Mr. Player-Frowd opens his sketch-book to us at Lake Tahoe, in the 
Sierras, “a volume of water suspended 6000 feet in the air, never 
varying in its height, never frozen over like neighbouring lakes, of such 
rarefied nature that wood sinks in it, and man cannot swim in it, the 
crater of an extinct volcano, fire substituted by water, fed by the 
everlasting snows, and full of great fish, bred heaven knows how.” 
The water of this lake is to be taken to San Francisco, 260 miles off, 
supplying thousands of mining-claims and gardens on its way, and 
paying almost along every mile. ‘The “big trees”? have often been 
described, but Mr. Player-Frowd’s vigorous pen adds something to 
the picture already familiar, as well as to that of the Yosemité V alley, 
“the gr eatest of California’s attractions in point of grandeur of 
scenery.’ It is seven miles long, scarcely to be called a valley, but 
rather a rift in the earth; it varies “from one mile to ninety feet, 
with granite walls from 1000 to 4000 feet—that is to say, from one- 
fifth to three-quarters of a mile high ;” the masses of rock standing 
isolated like giant obelisks, or cleft ‘from top to base, with a clear, 
cold river at the bottom. “ Let the reader conceive the most luxuriant 
vegetation and the extreme of barrenness, the softest carpet of moss 
and grassy lawns and great ferns and wild roses, alternating with the 
huge scathed rocks, where not even the lichen will cling, and then he 
will have a prosaic idea of the Valley of the Yosemité.’’ The descrip- 
tion of the Falls of the Yosemité, three times as high as Niagara ‘at 





*4 “Six Months in California.” By J. G. Player-Frowd, London: Longmans. 
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the first fall, and half a mile high at the last, is too long to extract, 
and could only suifer from abbreviation. The warm springs of 
Calistoga and the geysers, the petrified forest, the black basalt ridge 
which for seventy miles shows the course of some ancient river, the 
banks of which were first filled by the lava stream and then worn 
away from their uncongenial occupant,—all these and many other 
attractions are set forth to tempt visitors from the worked-out fields 
of European travel. Under the head of “ Mines and Mining” is a 
painstaking account of the past, present, and presumable future value 
of the principal gold and silver districts of California, together with a 
vivid picture of the chief modes adopted for getting gold out of the 
river-beds, mountain-sides, and rock, and for cleansing it from all 
impurities. In the earliest days the stream of a river was diverted 
at a sharp turn, and the bed was washed in “rockers” and “long 
Toms,” or even by the hand in a pan; then came washing of the dirt 
in sluices of perhaps a mile in length, with various contrivances for 
bringing both water and quicksilver to bear upon the precious metal. 
“But the most powerful placer”? (where the gold is mixed with dirt 
and not imprisoned in quartz) “mining agent is the hydraulic power. 
A stream of water is led to a small reservoir connecting with a hose 
of from 4 to 10 inches in diameter. This hose is made of very heavy 
duck, sometimes strengthened with iron bands. The nozzle is like 
that of a fire or garden engine, narrowing to its end. Two men hold 
it, the water is laid on, the nozzle is turned towards the side of a 
hill, and immediately it begins to melt away. Great care, however, 
must be taken not to bring too much of the overhanging cliff down at 
once.” “It is incredible what this hydraulic power will perform. 
At Timbuctoo miles of the mountain’s sides are washed away. The 
Yuba, into which run all the tailings or waste earth, has its bed 
raised seventy feet by this alone.” It has been calculated that a cubic 
yard of gravel, containing on an average 27 cents of gold or more, 
may be washed by “hand for $15.00; by rocker for 4.00; by the 
Long Tom for 1.00; by the sluice for .84; by hydraulic washing for 
06." One hydraulic mining company washed 224,000 cubic feet of 
dirt in six days, at a cost of $650, and cleared $3000. Rich as are 
the prospects of California, due to her mines, the intending emigrants 
from other countries are at least as much concerned, and have as much 
to rely upon in the more valuable agricultural facts and possibilities 
that are developing themselves within her boundaries. ‘The first care 
bestowed by settlers upon cultivation was richly rewarded: in 1850-51 
one man made a comfortable fortune by cabbages alone, while another 
made $10,000 a year by onions. But this abnormal state of things 
has given place to one in which all home needs are supplied, and in 
1871, 3,583,124 ews. of wheat and 389,526 ewt. of flour were exported. 
Other years have been more prosperous than this, the comparative 
poorness of which is due to a drought, the recurrence of which is 
provided against by improved methods of farming and irrigation. 
“The climate is peculiarly adapted for economical wheat culture. The 
farmer needs no barn, and in many parts he has neither a fence nor a 
drain to make.” Next to the wheat trade in importance comes that 
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in wool. The native sheep produce only coarse wool; but foreign 
sheep are bred, and in some parts crossed with the native sheep, with 
marked success. In the first half of 1871 the export of wool was worth 
$3,772,777. Californian blankets are unrivalled. After many dis- 
couraging failures, owing to inexpert manufacture and unwise choice 
of soils, the native wines are now of good quality, some as good as 
good Rhone wines ; 1871 bade fair to produce 8,000,000 gallons. The 
cultivation of silkworms has, after many blunders, become a noticeable 
industry, as has also that of sugar-beet, of the opium-poppy, and of 
the olive. California is not likely to enter the markets of the world 
as a purveyor of meat; her dry seasons are fatal to a very large trade 
in beasts. As a sporting ground, too, it is growing less aud less 
attractive with every fresh advance of mining activity. Elk, antelope, 
deer used to be common, and are now scarcely to be found. Bears of 
various species and many common wild-fowl still may be shot. ‘ Nor 
is the country more inviting to the botanist: with the exception of 
the monster specimens of the red-wood-tree, there is little special to 
be noticed, while the wild flowers are more remarkable for their abun- 
dance than for their variety, acres upon acres being covered with one 
variety. 

Mr. Shairp’s “ Up in the North,” is in many respects a model of 
what a book of travels ought to be. This pleasant little volume steers 
a judicious course between the flippancy of Major Bell’s incondite 
gossip and the ponderous pomposity of Mr. Furley’s political moraliz- 
ings and trite sentimentality. Captain Hutcheson lately taught us to 
“Try Lapland,” so that Mr. Shairp’s book is not quite the revelation 
of an undiscovered field for the holiday-seeker of healthful pleasure 
that he seems to consider it. In his modest preface he disclaims any 
pretension either “to produce an elaborate disquisition on the moral, 
social, or political condition of the Swedes or Laplanders,” or “ to dilate 
learnedly on the fauna, flora, geology, or natural features of Sweden 
or Lapland ;” and, to say the truth, for neither of these tasks does Mr. 
Shairp appear to be very well fitted. But the work which he has chosen 
to do and for which his aptitude is undoubted, is quite important enough 
to be well and carefully done. The personal character of a people who 
are so near to us, not by geographical position alone, but by kinsman- 
ship, as the Swedes, ought to be better known in England, and if the 
attractions of Sweden as a field for travel were popularized, many 
tourists would be glad to catch a glimpse now and then of the daily 
life of our Scandinavian kinsfolk. It is true that the task which Mr. 
Shairp puts aside as unsuited to his powers needs very urgently to be 
undertaken by a competent person. ‘The social and political condition 
of the Scandinavian countries should be treated as Mr. Laing treated 
them a generation ago, in works which, though now obsolete in their 
statistics and in a part of their conclusions, are models in their kind. 
With this serious labour Mr. Shairp, as we have said, does not busy 
himself. He gives us instead the surface impressions which a cul- 





*5 ‘Up in the North; Notes of a Journey from London to Lulea, and into 
Lapland.” By Thomas Shairp. London: Chapman and Hall. 1872. 
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tured and tasteful mind receives in passing through novel scenes, 
whether of social life or of natural beauty. ‘To such a mind Sweden 
presents a strange aspect, yet in many ways not an unpleasing one. 
Though nearer than some other lands much frequented by modern 
tourists, the Scandinavian kingdom lies even less in the beaten track 
than Russia. Probably the superior attractions of Norway for lovers 
of the picturesque prevent the sister country from getting its fair share 
of admiration. In Mr. Shairp at least Sweden does not find a cold- 
hearted pilgrim. Stockholm he speaks of as the “ most glorious town 
of Northern Europe,” and his enthusiastic description of the city as 
he left it at sunset is well worth reading. ‘The coast scenery pleased 
him equally, and throughout Mr. Shairp seems to have done his 
northward pilgrimage in a contented and joyful spirit. Perhaps 
this may be accounted for by the fact that the fare, both in the inns 
and on board the steamers, was at once cheap and excellent. The wines 
were dear and bad, but the taste of a true Swede does not lead him to 
wine-drinking. All day long spirits are tippled, and it is somewhat 
horrifying to learn that though we are not the most temperate people 
under the sun, the average Swede drinks just eight times as much 
spirits as the average Englishman. In Northern Sweden and in Lap- 
land the days without night, the purity of the air, and the simplicity 
of the people charmed our author. But inthe latter country he, like 
other travellers, discovered that it was necessary to rough it. The 
substantial fare and comfortable accommodation of the Swedish inns 
gave place to bad food, and not always plenty even of that, with other 
disagreeables of which the less said the better. Still, Mr. Shairp, 
telling the truth and the whole truth fearlessly, does not despair of 
tempting others to do as he has done. It should be added that he 
appends to his book a table of expenses, which will be found useful by 
any bold enough to imitate him in his journey “ Up in the North.” 

Mr. G. W. Rusden, in an ably written historical preface, which 
claims for Pitt the glory of being the true founder of the English 
Colonies in Australia, dedicates to Mr. Anthony ‘Trollope a pamphlet 
on“ The Discovery, Survey, and Settlement of Port Phillip,” * telling 
a story of perseverance and daring of which Englishmen and Colonists 
may alike be proud. We in the mother country know too litle of 
the history of our daughter nations, though their struggle ought to 
be enrolled in the most shining pages of the annals of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

The pressure of each day’s business and fresh excitement may well 
be in danger of hiding from us the importance and interest of the visit 
paid to this coufitry by an embassy consisting of the foremest states- 
men and politicians of Japan, and heralding one to be paid by the 
Emperor himself to this and other countries. Foreign guests are so 
little rare and so little thought about among us, that Mr. Lamnan” 





*6 “¢The Discovery, Survey, and Settlement of Port Phillip.” By G. W. 
Rusden. London: Williams and Norgate. 1872. 

*7°“The Japanese in America.’”’ By Charles Lamnan, American Secretary 
Japanese Legation in Washington, London: Longmans. 1872. 
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does us, as well as the Japanese, good service by the publication of the 
volume before us. The first part of it consists of an account of the 
visit of the same embassy to America, and, in the verbatim reports of 
the speeches made on various occasions, contains sketches of the recent 
history of Japan, which are of the highest interest. A few years ago 
the present Emperor, aided by men who are now working under him, 
overthrew the usurping Tycoon, and inaugurated a new system of 
politics aud of social and international relations. The chief ambassador 
says, in retrospect of these years: “ Although our improvement has 
been rapid in material civilization, the mental improvement of our 
people has been far greater.” The people knew no freedom or liberty 
of thought, but they learned their rightful privileges, and, though for 
a short time civil war ensued, the Daimios surrendered all their 
privileges, and “within a year a feudal system, firmly established 
many centuries ago, has been completely abolished without firing a 
gun or shedding a drop of blood.” One of the first steps towards 
improvement was to begin to educate Japanese women, both by 
improved methods at home and by sending some to America. Rail- 
ways, telegraphs, street-railways, docks, lighthouses, and the recon- 
struction of the army and navy, all speak for the efforts Japan is 
making to equal the nations which have had so great a start in the 
race of civilization. ‘ Hundreds of the young nobility of Japan are 
being educated in their own country and in Europe.” “ Private 
schools are numerous throughout the empire, conducted by foreigners.” 
“The Government schools at Yeddo contain about 1600 pupils, 
studying foreign languages.” “ During the last four years nearly one 
thousand young men of intelligence and ability have been sent abroad 
to study the languages, laws, habits, manufactures, methods of govern- 
ment, and all other matters appertaining to western civilization, the 
greater part of which is to be introduced into Japan.” Marriages are 
now legal between class and class, and all the specific privileges of the 
nobles have been abrogated. The ancient penalties for professing or 
even listening to the teaching of foreign religions have been largely 
done away with, at the same time that Government support is no 
longer accorded to Buddhism, and the Buddhist priests have been 
officially advised to enlist as soldiers. It is rumoured that after this 
year no obstructions will be placed in the way of any variety of 
religious profession or teaching. The second portion of Mr. Lamnan’s 
volume consists gf papers written by Japanese students in America, 
and collected by Mr. Mori, a young Japanese gentleman, Chargé 
@’ Affaires in \vashington, to whom the students commonly look as 
their protector and adviser. These papers are interesting in two ways. 
Some of them describe with great simplicity points of Japanese 
customs or history, and the rest show the impression produced by the 
forms of social life and of Christianity by which the young men are 
surrounded in America. One on the education of boys and girls 
together is particularly noticeable. The larger half of the book comes 
apparently from the pen of Mr. Mori, and is written for the informa- 
tion, with respect to American affairs, of those Japanese who have not 
visited America. In a sensible introduction he reminds his country- 
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men that they “Have been somewhat fascinated by what they have 
seen of the American government and institutions, and it is of the 
utmost importance that they should well consider the subject in all 
its bearings before adopting any of its features into their own form of 
government, ‘he evils resulting from the misuse of freedom in 
America are among the most difficult to correct or reform. . . . . 
A prosperous, happy, and permanent Republican government can only 
be secured when the people who live under it are virtuous and well- 
educated.” Others than Japanese will, however, look with interest to 
see what Mr. Mori, who, with a Japanese childhood, English educa- 
tion, and American residence, must be -fairly unprejudiced, has to say 
on the official and political, commercial, religious, educational, literary, 
artistic and scientific, city, mining, frontier, factory, judicial, military, 
naval, and artisan life and institutions of the great Republic. 

The historian of the future will haye no reason to complain of 
scanty materials when he comes to deal with the war of 1870; for 
the crop of mémoires pour servir, “ reminiscences,” “ experiences,” and 
so forth, has been inconveniently exuberant, and is still growing. 
Among many more or less valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of this tremendous international crisis we must expect to meet with 
some worthless books, and in this class we must place Mr. Furley’s 
“Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.” No doubt 
Mr. Furley’s position as the representative in France during the war 
of the British National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded, and 
subsequently to the armistice as Chairman of the Paris branch of the 
Seed Fund Committee, gave him an opportunity of seeing the actual 
horrors and the immediate results of the conflict more closely and 
nakedly than even those able journalists who were generally attracted 
by the splendid and sublime side of war. But Mr. Furley neither 
possesses the literary skill required to present in an attractive form 
the record of his experiences, nor has he the good sense to sub- 
ordinate himself to his subject. With painful minuteness he describes 
every step of his journeyings, but the omnipresent Hyo comes between 
us and a clear view of his whole experience. In fact, Mr. Furley’s 
particularity and his egotism become ineffably wearisome before we 
reach the end of his first volume; while, in the second, which professes 
to chronicle the rise and fall of the Commune, these uninviting 
characteristics are seasoned with the bitterest prejudice against the 
revolutionary party. Without attempting to extenuate the crimes 
which were perpetrated in the name of the Commune of Paris, im- 
partial history will be compelled hereafter to confess that among the 
men who rose dyainst the reactionist Assembly at Versailles were 
many inspired by the purest motives and the noblest ideas. ‘To 
lump them altogether in exultant and almost brutal denunciation, 
as Mr. Furley does, can serve no cause whatever, nor, though the fashion 
may be appreciated by readers who, account everything Republican 
utterly abominable, will candid men agree to brand as “ cowards’ the 
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few leaders of the Commune, who, in the terrible days of May, suc- 
ceeded in escaping the tender mercies of the Marquis de Gallifet and 
the other Versaillist heroes, and in finding a refuge, as so many royal, 
imperial, and noble fugitives have found before, on English soil. It 
would be unfair not to add that in Mr. Furley’s description of Paris 
under the Commune, some scanty scraps of historical worth may be 
gathered by the diligent, and if they can be authenticated from 
other sources, may be used hereafter by the annalist of that fearful 
cataclysm ; but it is weary work trying to sift the few grains of 
wheat out of the bushels of dusty and dreary chaff. 

We have much pleasure in calling attention to a German Encyclo- 
pedia, which has many claims to recommend it, in preference to the 
few competing English ones. The “ Allgemeine Real Encyclopiidie’” 
has been in course of publication for some years, and the separate 
volumes have already run through several editions. The contributors 
are numerous and varied, including eminent professors in the univer- 
sities. The subjects treated exhaust, apparently, the whole realm of 
knowledge, and the treatment is scientific and thorough. On referring 
to the topic “ England,” and more especially “ English Literature,” 
we find a tolerably, though not precisely, accurate account of the rise 
of the existing quarterly reviews, including that of the Westminster 
Review. “In 1809 there arose out of the impulse given by Sir W. 
Scott, the Quarterly Review, as the organ of the Tory party, and in 
1824, the Westminster Review, which the renowned Bentham esta- 
blished as the organ of the Radicals. This same Bentham, an Utilita- 


rian through and through, was the first of the fearless Reformers who 
opened the path of progress in legislation, and of freedom in the 
State.” 





SCIENCE. 
ROFESSOR WITTSTEIN’S systematic course of Mathematics’ 


is a fair specimen of a class of students’ text-books which has almost 
innumerable representatives in France and Germany, but scarcely any 
in this country, where certain “standard works” are allowed to pass 
from generation to generation. On the Continent almost every com- 
petent teacher writes his own text-book ; he infuses into the work his 
own individuality, and embodies in it generally a vast amount of edu- 
cational experience. No wonder that an intellectual competition of this 
kind has produced many insignificant publications; but, on the other 
hand, the superiority of Continental, especially German, text-books on 
various branches of science must be referred to that fertility, and also 
to the enterprising spirit of their publishers. Professor Wittstein’s 
work is well worth careful attention. The whole is divided into six 





*9 «« Allgemeine Real Encyciopiidie, oder Conversationslexikon fiir alle Stiinde.” 
Ginzlich umgearbeitete und sehr vermehrte Auflage. Regensburg. 

1 “Lehrbuch der Elementar-Mathematik.” Von Dr. Theodor Wittstein. 
Hannover: Hahnsche Hofbuchhardlung. London: Nutt. 1872. 
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parts, forming three volumes ; only five parts are before us, the sixth 
and last, on the geometry of the conic sections, has not yet appeared. 
The general plan of the work is to give not more nor less of the prin- 
cipal facts and applications of elementary mathematics than is really 
wanted by the majority of students; no superfluous introduction of 
mathematical niceties and artifices is therefore to be found, which the 
author justly thinks are required only by a few mature mathema- 
ticians who find food for their development elsewhere. The soundness 
of Professor Wittstein’s experience in mathematical teaching is, how- 
ever, particularly manifested in conveying throughout the whole book 
all information in such a manner to the student that he immediately 
sees the possibility of applying the scientific facts to some practical 
occurrences of every-day life. It is of course not difficult to proceed 
on the same plan in various portions of plane and solid geometry and 
trigonometry ; but the manner in which the author has shown how 
even the results of the elementary portions of higher analysis may be 
rendered immediately useful in the solution of a variety of practical 
questions, has struck us as most admirable, and strongly to be recom- 
mended for imitation. The proofs are in many cases much better 
than those usually found in our own text-books. Take as an example 
the formula for the sum of an infinite number of terms in geometrical 
progression in which the common ratio is less than unity (part i. 
page 104), in which, instead of the usual—for the beginner—often ob- 
scure statements and algebraical transformations of our text-books, the 
infinite series is simply multiplied by the ratio, in the same manner 
in which the formula for a finite sum is found, and by subtraction the 
formula results at once, while the method conveys at once a clear notion 
of the nature of an infinite series. ‘The geometrical proofs are always 
preceded by a condensed statement of the facts which form the suppo- 
sition on which a theorem rests, and the conclusion to which the 
demonstration leads. We doubt very much whether this is an im- 
provement in any geometrical text-book, nor do we think it altogether 
a good educational plan to place the enunciations of facts in algebra 
at the head of the demonstrations, in the time-honoured but scarcely 
commendable manner of Euclid. 

The “ Life of Richard Trevithick,”* by Mr. Francis Trevithick, is a 
genuine contribution to the history of scientific progress. The exten- 
sion of the use of steam-engines owes undoubtedly very much to the 
extraordinary energy and the many-sided abilities of Richard ‘Trevithick ; 
the overflow of his practical designs has, however, rendered the task 
which the author has undertaken somewhat difticult. The thread of 
the story does ‘not run on with the usual smoothness of biographies 
undertaken in a spirit of veneration for the object of the biographer. 
The technicalities to be detailed in relating the progress of the steam- 
engine are so dissimilar to the events in a man’s life, that very natu- 
rally breaks occur in the whole which may appear discordant to many 


readers. On the other hand, those truly interested in the author’s 





2 <¢Life of Richard Trevithick, with an Account of his Inventions.” By Francis 
Trevithick, C.E. London: E. & F. N. Spon. 1872. 
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more scientific explorations will find in the work a mine of study and 
information. In fact, the history of the life of the man has been made 
subservient to that of the steam-engine. The work, true to this plan, 
does not begin with the early days of Richard Trevithick, but with a 
description and history of early Cornish engines, the life of the elder 
Trevithick, and a short sketch of the labours of Smeaton and Watt, 
preceding those of the author’s hero. ‘This is the really philosophical 
procedure of the historian. In this manner the biographer of the first 
Napoleon begins with a general sketch of the political and social state 
of Europe, before he leads the man himself upon the stage which 
he has shown to be well prepared for the labours of a particular 
intellectual organization. ‘The labours of Trevithick are sketched 
throughout, analysed, and followed up in their further bearings with 
the most faithful minuteness, extending, in the first volume before us, 
up to about the year 1815. We cannot but think that even to the 
most experienced in the history of science the work will be a source 
of surprises, bearing in every chapter numerous proofs of how little is 
usually known of the history of improvements, inventions, and appli- 
cations of old scientific truths which are of daily use; and it is un- 
doubtedly a special merit of Mr. 'T'revithick’s book that he has kept 
himself strictly aloof from personal criticism, and has allowed the facts, 
with their documentary evidence, to speak for themselves. The work 
is throughout illustrated in a manner highly creditable to the pub- 
lishers. 

We have already a very extensive literature on spectrum-analysis, 
but very few attempts have hitherto been made to give a clear and 
succinct account of the other branch of physics which has been 
created during the past quarter of the century—viz., the mechanical 
theory of heat.’ The works which treat on the subject are usually 
surrounded with a cloud of mathematical difficulties penetrable only 
by those who have devoted long years of study to the higher func- 
tional calculus: the works by Clausius, Zeuner, Briot, and others, 
will, in spite of their intrinsic excellence, be quite unintelligible to the 
majority of those who are in the best position to add by practical 
labours to the further investigation and extension of the theory. 
The work by M. Réntgen is therefore most welcome. It gives, in the 
first place, a brief but very clear statement of the principles of the 
dynamical theory of heat, a short history of their discovery, with a 
description of the more important experiments by which the laws have 
been established and the mechanical equivalent determined. ‘Ihe 
author desires principally to enable engineers, in all technical applica 
tions of the principles of the theory, to become acquainted with the 
methods of calculating the results to be expected from the performance 
of various machines. Hence he discusses in detail—after completing 
the theoretico-physical portion, and expressing the final facts result- 
ing from it in as simple formule as possible—various well-known air 
and gas machines, especially those of Ericson, Unger, Laubereau, 





3 “‘ Die Grundlehren der mechanischen Warmetheorie.” Von Robert Réntgen. 
Erster Theil. Jena: Hermann Costenoble. 1871. 
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Lehmann, Lenoir, and Hugon. In order to facilitate still more the 
application of the formulz for the non-mathematical reader, the work 
contains very numerous problems and questions, which are worked out 
in figures, with special reference to each kind of hot-air engine de- 
seribed. 

M. Helmert’s* work on the method of least squares has a very 
practical, but in our opinion rather one-sided, aim. The application of 
the method to geodetic observations has received too much attention 
already, and the existing treatises fulfil all practical wants in this 
direction. Very few of the writers on the subject seem to have ever 
thought of the requirements of the physicist, although the extraor- 
dinary extension of observation in modern physics involves continually 
the deduction of values from long and often discordant series, in which 
eases the observer has to go himself through the difficulties which he 
sees continually smoothened for the geodetic observer. It must, how- 
ever, be conceded to M. Helmert that his work is not only thoroughly 
complete and methodic, but much more intelligible than many other 
works of great pretension which are usually studied on the subject. 
The demonstrations are clear and, especially in the first portions, 
thoroughly well explained; nor does the auther claim from the reader 
an acquaintance with the theory of determinants, a great advantage 
to those who work practically but have not the time to study this 
more modern branch of analysis. The difference between real and plau- 
sible errors is well maintained throughout, and on the investigation 
into the most plausible errors more stress is laid than usually in text- 
books on the subject. The great merit of this work lies, however, in its 
numerical examples, which are exceedingly numerous, and well-selected ; 
after a careful perusal of most of them we may state it as our con- 
viction that hardly a case can arise in which the worker in this special 
branch can be at a loss for information on the particular method to be 
pursued in his special case. As an addition, the author shows also the 
application of the method to the purposes of interpolation, and he 
thus strikingly points out the considerable difference in the meaning 
of the results obtained by two applications of the method of least 
squares. 

Professor Wolfers’ has published a German translation of Newton’s 
“Principia,” with notes and explanations. We have compared a 
great portion of the German text with the original, and find it a faithful 
and clear translation, but unfortunately it is disfigured by exceedingly 
numerous typographical errors, of which not one is indicated at the 
end of the book, as is usually the case. We pity the German student 
who reads Proféssor Wolfers’ translation, and has no access to the 
original. The translator has introduced an improvement in assigning 
consecutive numbers to the theorems; they may be thus easily quoted 
where they are alluded to. The notes are much inferior to those found 





4 ‘Die Ausgleichungsrechnung nach der Methode der Kleinsten Quadrate.” 
Von F. R. Helmert. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. London: Nutt. 1872. 

5 «Sir Isaac Newton’s Mathematische Principien der Naturlehre.” Herausge- 
geben von Prof. Dr. J. Ph. Wolfers, Berlin: Opperheim, 1872. } 
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in many English editions of the “ Principia.” If we take them asa 
whole and compare them with what has been done collectively in this 
country for the elucidation of Sir Isaac Newton’s great work, 
although in many instances they possess real merit, we cannot but re- 
gret that Professor Wolfers should not have paid more attention to 
the English editions, and embodied in his book many of the valuable 
notes and additions contained in them. 

Professor Wolf’s’ Manual of Mathematics, Physics, &c., has reached 
the second part of volume ii. This part gives principally an outline 
of celestial mechanics, and of the physical constitution of the sun. We 
have already on a previous occasion pointed out the radical error com- 
mitted by the author in filling the greater part of his work with nearly 
useless biographical sketches of all the thousands of men who have at 
various times “ done something” in science. These sketches are given 
at the expense of real information which the man of science justly 
expects to find in the work. In the present part the physical consti- 
tution of the sun is treated on a single page, but the anecdotic and 
biographical statements, which convey a kind of further critical but 
certainly very meagre information upon the subject, fill no less than 
seven times that space. We cannot help thinking that Professor Wolf 
must be under a thorough misapprehension as to what students are in 
the habit of expecting in a “ manual” of any branch of science. 

Mr. Croll’s pamphlet’ on molecular motion is one of those theo- 
retical speculations which are neither supported by any evidence of an 
experimental kind, nor based upon any observed facts of a special 
nature calculated to prove the probability of the particular theory 
promulgated. ‘The theory does not proceed in total opposition to 
ascertained facts, and that is its whole merit. But what if Mr. 
Croll’s views are the whole truth ? We are then quite as far as we 
were before Mr. Croll enlightened us. 

In wholesome contrast with Mr. Croll’s pamphlet, externally and 
internally, stands a stout volume published by Mr. Archer,’ the 
Registrar-General of the Colony of Victoria in Australia, giving ab- 
stracts of specifications of patents applied for from 1857 to 1866. 
This volume refers exclusively to the working of metals, and is 
evidence of the vast amount of intellectual activity directed in the 
colony to the extraction of its mineral wealth. The appearance of the 
volume and the character of the illustrations compare very favour- 
ably with similar publications in this country. 

The works of early man have never before been presented to mo- 
dern readers under such gracious guise as in Mr, Evans’ “ Ancient 
Stone Implements of Great Britain.”’ Mr. Evans’ book, though 





6 «¢Handbuch der Mathematik, Physik, Geodisie, und Astronomie.” Von Dr. 
Rudolf Wolf. Ziirich : Friedrich Schulthess. 

7 « What Determines Molecular Motion ?—The Fundamental Problem of Nature.” 
By James Croll. London: Taylor and Francis. 1872. 

8 « Abstracts of Specifications of Patents. Metals, Part I.” By William 
Henry Archer, Registrar-General of Victoria. Melbourne: John Ferrers, Govern- 
ment Printer. 1872. 

9 “The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons and Ornaments of Great 
Britain.” By John Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 8vo. London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1872. 
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forming a single volume, exceeds in size what is usually called a ma- 
nual, notwithstanding that it is a condensed and admirable summary 
of the whole subject. The very large number of woodcuts scattered 
through the text much increase its value for reference. They are so 
beautifully executed that others, beside anthropologists, may procure 
the work for their sake alone. In the choice of his materials, drawn 
from varied and extensive sources, the author shows both industry and 
skill. He begins with the description of implements the newest in date, 
proceeding gradually backward in time, until finally he arrives at the 
rude weapons which mark the dawn of the Palzolithic Period. What- 
ever may be thought of employing this reversed order in setting forth 
the whole history of our globe, as Sir Charles Lyell has done in his 
elementary works, there cannot be a doubt that Mr. Evans is right in 
thus treating the more limited period within his range. Not only by 
this method do we proceed from the better known to the less known, but 
the contrary procedure involves the difficulty of an uncertain starting 
point. The beginning of the ancient Stone Period is dubious, since, 
as our author well hints, implements older than any yet seen may be 
discovered. The frauds practised in the simulation of ancient imple- 
ments, and the modes of detecting them, are noticed. By the use of 
a second and smaller type, Mr. Evans is enabled to give all required 
details, while his book at the same time is not rendered unsuitable to 
general readers. He succeeds also in explaining the larger views to 
which his researches point, more especially in his concluding chapter 
on the “ antiquity of the river drift.” We cite one passage :— 


“ Who, for instance, standing on the edge of the lofty cliff at Bournemouth, 
and gazing over the wide expanse of waters between the present shore and a 
line connecting the Needles on the one hand, and the Ballard Down Foreland 
on the other, can fully comprehend how immensely remote is the epoch when 
what is now that vast bay was high and dry land, and a long range of chalk 
downs, 600 feet above the sea, bounded the horizon on the south? And yet 
this must have been the sight that met the eyes of those primeval men who 
frequented the banks of that ancient river, which buried their handiworks in 

vels that now cap the cliffs, and of the course of which so strange but in- 

ubitable a memorial subsists in what has now become the Solent Sea. 

“Or, again, taking our stand on the high terraces at Ealing, or Acton, or 
Highbury, and looking over the broad valley four miles in width, with the 
river flowing through it at a depth of about 100 feet below its former bed, in 
which, beneath our feet, are relics of human art deposited at the same time as 
the gravels ; which of us can picture to himself the lapse of time represented 
by the excavation of a valley on such a scale, by a river greater, perhaps, in 
volume than the Thames, but still draining only the same tract of country. 

«‘ But when weYemember that the traditions of the mighty and historic city 
now extending across the valley do not carry us back even to the close of 
that period of many centuries when a bronze-using people occupied this 
island ;—when we bear in mind that —— that mon lies another of pro- 
bably far longer duration, when our barbaric predecessors sometimes polished 
their stone implements, but were still unacquainted with the use of metallic 
tools ;—when, to the historic, bronze, and neolithic ages we mentally add that 
long series of years, which must have been required for the old fauna, with 
the mammoth and rhinoceros, and other to us strange and unaccustomed 
forms, to be supplanted by a group of animals more closely resembling those 
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of the present day ; and when, remembering all this, we realize the fact that all 
these vast periods of years have intervened since the completion of the exca- 
vation of the valley, and the close of the Paleolithic Period, the mind is almost 
lost in amazement at the vista of antiquity displayed.” 


The whole of this chapter is interesting. We concede to Mr. Evans 
the merit of having produced the most complete, the most reliable, 
and incomparably the best illustrated account of human art during 
the Stone Ages which has yet appeared. 

While Mr. Evans treats, almost exhaustively, a single group of an- 
thropological facts, anthropology from the mental side, in all its bear- 
ings, is the subject of Herr Radenhausen’s “ Isis—Man and the Uni- 
verse,’ the second edition of which is now completed. There is 
scarcely a problem in human science, regarded from its most compre- 
hensive point of view, upon which the accomplished author does not 
touch. He discusses the psychological history of man, his progress in 
morals and social relations, and the genesis and growth of religious 
beliefs. By diligently reflecting on what seems most worthy of note 
in the present and past states of mankind, Herr Radenhausen seeks 
to construct a philosophy of the future. If he fail where no one has 
hitherto achieved success, he must still be allowed the praise of des- 
canting on the loftiest themes with much calmness, patience, and pre- 
cision. His work, regard being had to its moderate price, and the 
large amount of information concisely expressed, which it contains, is 
well deserving the attention of our readers. 

Herr Radenhausen’s Isis is often quoted approvingly by Dr. Biichner," 
who has been engaged, contemporaneously with Mr. Darwin, in writing 
a treatise on the origin of man. Such is the absorbing interest of this 
subject that few will not ask, which of these two men of science has suc- 
ceeded in setting it forth with most profit and satisfaction to his readers ? 
Our verdict, on both counts, must be given unreservedly in Mr. Darwin’s 
favour. Dr. Biichner is well informed, and certainly displays much 
skill in passing under review the details which would encumber a 
feebler writer. He has a readable style and other qualities which 
quite account for his popularity ; nor can it be denied that he is pre- 
pared on all occasions to vindicate the necessity of using what he be- 
lieves to be the one true method of scientific research. But he cannot 
think profoundly—a fault of which, in spite of his ambition, we should 
not now accuse him, were it not that he often wantonly disregards the 
opinions of others. He is not, like Mr. Darwin, a genial writer; he 
wants his sympathy and originality. Nor has he the gift of fairness 
from its intellectual side, the power of imagining how his subject looks 
to those regarding it from points of view other than his own. In 
their account of man’s bodily structure, affinities, and genealogy, there 





10 ¢¢Tsis—Der Mensch und die Welt.” Von C. Radenhausen. Zweite Auflage. 
Halb-band, VII.-VIII. Post 8vo. Hamburg: Otto Meissner. 1872. 

1 ¢¢ Man in the Past, Present, and Future.” A Popular Account of the Results 
of Recent Scientific Research as regards the Origin, Position, and Prospects of 
the Human Race, From the German of Dr, L. Biichner, by W. S. Dallas, F.L.5. 
8vo. London: Asher and Co. 1872. 
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is little to choose between Dr. Biichner and Mr. Darwin, since both 
draw largely on the published opinions of Professors Huxley and 
Ernst Haeckel. ‘The advantages of style and method are with the 
English writer. On the far more difficult subject of the causes of 
man’s origin and the theory of his descent, that is, (1) the true 
nature of the differences between him and animals, and (2) the laws, 
acting in concert or opposition, under which his evolution has taken 
place—Dr. Biichner has little or nothing to say, except what he might 
have gleaned from Mr. Darwin’s earlier speculations. In consequence, 
Dr. Biichner leaves this part of the subject very much as it was before 
the “ Descent of Man” was written. His view of the races of man is 
not only defective, but at variance with that of Mr. Darwin. The 
latter admits crossing as a possible factor of races, assigning little value 
to the direct action of the outward conditions of life. Not so Dr. 
Biichner, who thus finds himself involved in contradictions. 


“ Alterations of climate, change of dwelling-place or of external circum- 
stances generally alter races, although never to such a degree as to make 
them quite unrecognisable; for a new race is never a simple product, but 
always a result of ¢wo causes—one represented by the primitive race, and the 
other by the zature of the medium. Hence two different races (for example, 
the Aryan and the Semitic) may both be very much altered in a foreign 
climate, and yet never become one and the same race. Overlooking this im- 
portant point gave rise to many misconceptions and false opinions in the 
old controversy on the unity or plurality of the human species. Moreover, 
some races can thrive very well, even in foreign climates, and propagate their 
peculiarities: for instance, the Jews, the Canadians, the New-Hollanders, 
the European inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope, &c.” 


Dr. Biichner is a polygenist, and quite misses the doctrine of sexual 
selection, so powerfully put forward by Mr. Darwin. Not content 
with discussing man’s present condition and origin, Dr. Biichner 
enters upon the question of his future. Into this ultra-scientific field 
we cannot follow him. Mr. Darwin devotes about a page to such 
speculations. Dr. Biichner’s third section, entitled, “ Where are we 
going P” is the largest division of his work. It consists of a series 
of essays on Idealism, Materialism, Philosophy, Religion, Morals, 
Marriage, Woman, Education, the Family, Labourers and Labour, 
Capital, Society, Nationalities, Government, and things in general. 
(We cite these items backwards, to render their mutual connexion 
more intelligible.) Lastly, an appendix of “ Notes, Explanations, and 
Additions” contains a large amount of interesting matter. The author 
is fortunate in his translator, Mr. Dallas, who does full justice to his 
meaning, while “he disclaims accepting many of Dr. Biichner’s crude 
and extreme opinions. 

Dr. Biichner has a long note on Mr. Huxley’s opposition to ma- 
terialism, which ill accords with his own one-sided view of the subject. 
On the other hand, Mr. Stirling,” in a new edition of his pamphlet, 





12 “ As Regards Protoplasm.” By James Hutchinson Stirling, F.R.C.S., and 
LL.D., Edin. New and Improved Edition, Completed by Addition of Part IL, 
in Reference to Mr. Huxley’s Second Issue, and of Preface, in reply to Mr. Huxley 
in “ Yeast.” 8vo. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1872. 
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“ As Regards Protoplasm,” again attacks Mr. Huxley, not only for 
being de facto a materialist, but also for misconceiving what his moral 
consciousness tells him in this connexion. Thus far Mr. Stirling.— 
Dixit insipiens. There is, however, no want of polemical vigour, 
combined with much learning and misplaced ingenuity, throughout 
his essay. Yet it is not worthy of serious notice. For while the 
true nature of protoplasm is a matter of the highest scientific impor- 
tance, the errors in reference thereto which have clouded Mr. Stirling’s 
mind can interest no one. Mr. Huxley is a philosopher, not a sophist, 
and may well abandon this controversy. A materialist in his thorough- 
going tenaciousness of facts, he is a spiritualist in not shutting his 
eyes to whatever lies beyond them. He knows too much to measure 
his own mind against the possibilities of nature. 

Nor is Mr. Stirling the only writer on protoplasm and cognate 
matters with whom Mr. Huxley finds himself at issue. Like M. 
Milne Edwards in France, our great English biologist has had occa- 
sion, not long since, to review the history and indicate the present 
state of our knowledge of the vexed question of spontaneous generation. 
About the same time Dr. Bastian sought to re-habilitate the doctrine 
exposed by Redi, and with this intention devised a number of fresh 
experiments and renewed speculations. These he has since extended, 
reproducing the whole in a treatise entitled, “The Beginnings of 
Life.”” Dr. Bastian has taken much pains with his subject, but his 
work bears evident traces of having been prepared in haste, amid 
many interruptions. It contains several repetitions, redundancies, in- 
accuracies, typographical errors, and quotations from second-hand 
sources. Dr. Bastian introduces several new terms. His book, we 
are sure, will largely be read, regard being had to the very interesting 
nature of the matter at issue, which deserves a lengthened discussion 
wholly impossible within our current limits. It is plain that there 
are five verbally possible modes in which living beings may originate, 
apart from the one made known to us from observation as the ordi- 
nary mode of the evolution of individual organisms. (For the various 
modes of asexual, as contrasted with sexual generation, which have 
been defined, are but so many stages in one continuous process of 
rejuvenescence.) These five modes are—(1) The appearance, de novo, 
of organisms without diminution of the surrounding stores of in- 
organic matter. This corresponds to special creation in its usual 
sense. (2) The appearance of organisms where inorganic, but not 
organic, matter exists (archebiosis of Bastian.) The inorganic matter, 
of course, must contain the ultimate, and, perhaps, some of the proxi- 
mate constituents necessary to constitute the bodies of organisms, and 
might, therefore, require to be distinguished from other kinds of in- 
organic matter by a specially devised name. (3) The appearance of 
organisms in decomposing organic matter wholly belonging to organ- 





13 “The Beginnings of Life: being some Account of the Nature, Modes of 
Origin, and Transformations of Lower Organisms.’”’ By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S. In Two Volumes, Post 8vo. With Numerous Illustrations. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1872. 
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isms diverse from those to which it gives rise; the amount and kind - 
of diversity must in each case be stated. (4) The production of organ- 

isms by the aggregation of others hitherto discrete. (5) The production 

of organisms by the transformation of others, dissimilar to those which 

are known to be related to them in the usual course of evolution. The 

last three are the various modes of heterogenesis, and might indeed 

be so expressed as to suggest the possibility of intermediate or critical 

cases, scarcely distinguishing them from genesis proper. Dr. Bastian 

admits all of these modes except the first. In considering the possi- 

bility of archebiosis, we must bear in mind—(1) The necessity of 

cleanliness in its fullest physico-chemical signification. (2) The doc- 

trine of latent life and the panspermic hypothesis, according to which 

cognisable germs, ready to undergo development under favourable 

circumstances, exist in most media. (8) The imperfections of the 

best microscopes, suggesting the possible existence of still more minute 

germs. (4) The range of temperature within which organisms can 

live. (5) The production by our experiments of altered conditions, 

so that the organisms are not really exposed to the influence of the 

high temperature which surrounds them. Dr. Bastian is alive to 

some of these sources of difficulty, but not to others. His experiments 

must be repeated. His declarations on the frequent occurrence of 
synthetic heterogenesis are wildly made. The wish is often father to 

the thought, and Dr. Bastian admits very willingly what would have 
staggered the faith of other investigators. Our knowledge of the 
uniformity of nature makes us slow to believe that the same organism 

should originate in two wholly different ways. We demur to most of 
his conclusions, though we do not wish to speak lightly of what he has 
long and seriously considered. Yet he ought to have considered his 

subject still more seriously. He does not seem to realize how startling 
are some of the statements which he makes, and how large a body of 
evidence will necessarily be required before they can ever be con- 

firmed. 

Dr. Bastian’s opinions on the nature of organisms, though not 
supported by many advocates of the derivative hypothesis, militate no 
less strongly against the assumption of special creations. Dr. Bree“ 
endeavours to support this assumption, in opposition to the views of 
Mr. Darwin. But the strength of his convictions is not equalled by 
his knowledge of scientific truths and methods. The doctrine of deri- 
vation, under any form, is repugnant to him, and he objects, therefore, 
not only to Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, but also to the milder views of 
Professor Owen and Mr. Mivart on the same subject. He devotes 
four chapters to a denunciation of “the physico-psychical argument” 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Darwin’s works on Variation under 
Domestication and the Descent of Man, he notices at greater length. 
Mr. Wallace, Professor Huxley, and Sir Charles Lyell are then called 
to account as “ supporters” of Mr. Darwin, while the late M. Flourens, 
Professor Agassiz, and Professor Haughton are loudly praised for their 





14“ An Exposition of Fallacies in the Hypothesis of Mr. Darwin.” By C. R. 
Bree, M.D., F.Z.S., Post 8vo. London: Longmans, Green, and Qo. 1872. 
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condemnation of Mr. Darwin’s doctrines, copious citations being made 
from their writings. Dr. Bree does not understand Mr. Darwin, and 
he fails to understand whether others understand him. His book is 
not worthy of detailed criticism. It bears evident traces of having 
been written in haste; its style is flippant, and in some paragraphs 
weakly sensational. Undue allusion is made to personal topics, nor 
are other modes of bad taste wanting. Yet if any one were to cull 
from Mr. Darwin’s works and the writings of others all the objections 
which appear to stand in the way of his hypothesis, and state these 
objections briefly with the utmost precision, adding any further ob- 
jections which might suggest themselves, with such references to the 
literature of the subject and critical comments, whether in the way of 
refutation or confirmation, as seemed necessary, he would confer a 
real benefit on science, which no one would acknowledge more willingly 
than Mr. Darwin himself. 

Could Mr. Darwin’s or any other theory of the descent of organized 
beings attain perfection, a flood of light would thus be thrown on the 
very obscure subject of their mutual relations. The older naturalists 
unconsciously pointed towards this conclusion, when they used such 
phrases as natural classification, essential characters and true affinities. 
Ignorance of the nature, that is—the genealogy, of the objects classi- 
fied is the great bar to unity of classification. The diversities of 
opinion which now perplex the student of systematic biology are felt 
less with plants than with animals. To remove, as far as possible, 
these difficulties, Professor Greene has drawn up three large sheets, 
“indicating the tribes, sub-orders, orders, and higher groups of the 
animal kingdom,” in short, all divisions above the rank of families.” 
The tribes of insects, for want of space, are omitted. ‘The author en- 
deavours to maintain those groups which are thoroughly established, 
while at the same time he has not hesitated to alter the value or 
modify the limits of others, in accordance with the requirements of 
our advanced knowledge. In his choice of names, often no easy matter, 
he has done his best to reconcile the conflicting laws of priority, 
propriety, and notoriety. ‘The exigencies of typography compel him 
to use a linear series, but he has added a “ Table showing some of the 
affinities of the classes of the animal kingdom,” in which their names 
are printed side by side in such a manner as to call to mind the more 
important of their cross relationships. 

Whatever group of living beings we study soon brings us face to 
face with facts the interpretation of which involves questions suggest- 
ing more or less nearly the all-pervading doctrine of natural selection. 
The struggle for life between men and animals, so far as it concerns 
the former, is seldom noticed, yet we may see it taking place, with 
terrible directness, in such tropical countries as Hindostan. Within an 
area less than half that of the whole peninsula of India 11,416 persons 
died from snake-bites in 1869, This, with many other statements 





15 “Tables of Zoology, Indicating the Tribes, Sub-Orders, Orders, and Higher 
Groups of the Animal Kingdom ; for Students, Lecturers, and others.’’ By J. Keay 
Greene, M.D., &c., Professor of Natural History in the Queen’s University in 
Ireland. London: J. and A. Churchill, 1872. 
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worthy of note, may be found in Dr. Fayrer’s “Thanatophidia of 
India.’””* Dr. Fayrer’s book, valuable no less to the physician than the 
zoologist, may be regarded as a special supplement to one section of Dr. 
Giinther’s more comprehensive work on the reptiles of British India. He 
treats of several important details beyond the limits of his predecessor. 
From a medical point of view we can only say that here, as in other 
cases, the better part of valour is discretion, since no remedy for snake- 
bites has yet been discovered. There are, however, hopes in this 
direction. Some of the facts confirmed or first mentioned by the 
author are curious. For example, one cobra’s bite will not affect 
another, though fatal to a non-venomous snake. A poisonous snake 
may bite without allowing its poison to exude. Boys, as we might 
expect, are bitten more frequently than young girls; but the mortality 
is greater with women than with men. The number of species of 
venomous snakes is fortunately small. Of the cobra several distinct 
varieties are known. Numerous coloured plates, taken “from nature, 
most from life itself,’’ at the School of Art in Calcutta, represent these 
and the other Thanatophidia described in Dr. Fayrer’s volume. 


“Yet, spite of all this eager strife, 
This ceaseless play, the genuine life 
That serves the steadfast hours, 
Is in the grass beneath; that grows 
Unheeded, and the mute repose 
Of sweetly-breathing flowers.” 


These lines have been recalled to our mind by reading Dr. Forbes 
Watson’s “ Flowers and Gardens.” Very touching are the cireum- 
stances attending its preparation. We quote his preface in full :— 


“The following papers have been written during a last illness, which has 
often made it impossible to examine the specimens I could have wished. In 
the primrose, for example, I have only been able to make out satisfactorily 
the drooping aspect of the leaf: how this combines itself with the more rigid 
character in the different stages of the leaf I do not fully understand. For 
the same reason many of the illustrations, especially in the chapters on garden- 
ing, have been selected as being the most ready to hand, rather than as the 
best. In my remarks on gardening, I have no wish at all to disparage the 
modern systems. My aim, chiefly, was to point out the faults of modern 

dening, because its merits are such as it is impossible to overlook. Lastly, 
in many instances, my remarks bear more or less reference to the works of 
Ruskin, the greatest and best of art-teachers ; but where I have consciously 
borrowed from him, I have said so. These papers are left in charge of a 
friend for publication.” 
Two days after he had written these lines Dr. Forbes Watson died. 


We are here, in some degree, reminded of Linnzus, whose “ Philoso- 
phia Botanica,” the most scientific and, as Rousseau felt, the most 








16 “The Thanatophidia of India. Being a Description of the Venomous Snakes 
of the Indian Peninsula, with an Account of the Influence of their Poison on Life ; 


and a Series of Experiments.” By J. Fayrer, M.D., &c. Folio, Coloured Plates. 


London: J. and A. Churchill. 1872. 
17 “Flowers and Gardens—Notes on Plant Beauty.” By a Medical Man. 
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charming of his works, is said to have been composed during the in- 
tervals of relief from the attacks of a long and painful malady. Apart 
from science strictly so called, the influence of natural objects on our 
emotional life offers matter for much contemplation. A more inviting 
introduction to the study of plant beauty could not be found than 
Dr. Forbes Watson’s legacy. 

We believe that botany, rightly pursued, affords the best training 
for those entering on the study of nature, and desirous of cultivating at 
once their powers of thought and observation. Nevertheless, a good 
word may be said for geology, and by none better than Mr. Kingsley. 
Mr. Kingsley attracts us because of his frankness and simplicity, and 
because of the evident improvement which, at successive periods, marks 
his treatment of the same or kindred topics. His “Glaucus,” with all 
its shortcomings, was a delightful book, and still higher praise must 
be accorded to his “'Town Geology.”"* Here he discourses, in a series 
of lectures, of the soil of the field, the pebbles in the street, the stones 
in the wall, the coal in the fire, the lime in the mortar, and the slates 
on the roof. His last lecture, giving an account of Snowdon and the 
various geological agencies which have contributed to its present struc- 
ture and form, is a highly successful piece of popular scientific writing. 
But the best part of the book is its preface, which is longer than any 
of the lectures, more general in its range, and contains a very noble 
protest in favour of the claims of natural knowledge. 


This is a very remarkable essay” of thirty pages, containing more 
matter for thought than many a volume of three hundred. The au- 
thor’s chief purpose is to argue that, on the inexhaustible principle of 
doing all that lies in our power to lessen suffering, we are not only at 
liberty but bound to permit the deliberate ending of life in those to 
whom life has become hopeless in the future and intolerable in the 
present. Indeed, in the present essay the author confines himself to 
the special consideration of the pass to which men may be brought by 
disease, and to the way of relief by means of fatal doses of opium or 
chloroform. But it is pretty clear that the author knows well enough 
that this is but a small department of a greater inquiry into the whole 
morality of suicide, of the power, that is, of choosing life and death 
at ourown hands. The present essay is a pilot-balloon, to be fol- 
lowed by the larger undertaking, and we thoroughly agree with the 
epigrammatice preface of the editor, Mrs. Crawshay, who says that 
there is “no reason why thought should not be directed to a very dif- 
ficult and important subject. No question ever became clearer by no 
one thinking about it—indeed, except for religious topics, I never 
heard this plan proposed.” We, who have no small experience of dis- 
ease, are disposed to think that almost the whole importance of the 
Essay lies in its wider bearings, and that the number of cases of disease 
which need such a cutting of the thread are far fewer than may be 
supposed, It must be remembered that to make the ending of life jus- 





18 «Town Geology.’ By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, F'.L.S., F.G.S., Canon of 
Chester. Crown 8vo. London: Strahan and Co. 1872. 
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tifiable recovery must be wholly impossible, the patient’s sufferings 
exquisitely great, and the hopes and pleasures of life wholly out of 
reach. Now are there in practice many such cases? All acute dis- 
eases in young persons must of course be excluded, as their recovery can 
rarely or never be called impossible ; organic diseases again in young 
persons, such as aneurism, may perchance, in rare cases, be hopeless 
and intolerable, but not often. The undulled sensibility which shud- 
ders at the pain, generally allows of so much hope and pleasure be- 
tween the paroxysms as to make life more than tolerable, and indeed 
acceptable. In old persons again, even chronic disease has its turns 
of ebb and flow, so that it is hard to say when relief has become utterly 
impossible; while, on the other hand, the duller sensibilities of age 
make the inevitable mortal end to come gently. Fatal disease, in fact, 
is rarely terrible in so far as bodily pain is concerned, and still more 
rarely a terror without hope of mitigation. Now, the wider question 
of the morality of suicide is opposed by many essentially unsound 
arguments, theoretical and others, which no reader would expect to find 
in the Westminster Review, and which, moreover, are well answered 
in the pamphlet before us. It would have to be argued out on the 
general ground of the bearings which the prevalence of suicide might 
be said to have upon the wellbeing of society. To us the stronger 
arguments would seem to lie in favour of" its repression either by law 
or by social opinion. Life to the looker-on seems to be a dark and 
wretched state to thousands; and nothing tells more of the real vigour 
and boldness of the author’s thought than the power with which he 
realizes and dares to expound the truth which presses so heavily on all 
thoughtful men—namely, that life as a rule is not a happy thing, 
commonly indeed a very miserable thing. Also that in the pursuit of 
truth we seem to be divesting ourselves of all which seemed to explain 
or to gild this misery, so that the progress of knowledge is the pro- 
gress of “ disillusionment,” an insight into harder and crueller laws 
as they seem to us, an insight which to many minds, as to Clough, for 
example, made the further contemplation of the world almost intoler- 
able. If then we reason on from the particular case of painful disease 
to the more general principle in which it is included, and if thus rea- 
soning we recognise the right of each and any to deal to himself death 
or life according to the present apparent balance of individual happiness 
and failure, we shall have to place “‘anzsthetics” in the way of more per- 
sons than we like to think about; life, it seems to us, will be cheapened, 
encouragement to physical cowardice may be given, and the “ para- 
mount duty of lessening the amount of physical suffering in the world” 
may find itself*fulfilled by a few persons who calculate that the re- 
moval of sufferers may not only benefit the sufferer, but may also be 
a mutual advantage. 

When two persons arguing on the same subject argue consistently 
from opposite points of view, the result is likely to be anything but 
harmonious.” Such, it seems to us, have been the respective atti- 
tudes of lawyers and doctors in arguing on the legal relations of lunacy, 





*0 “The Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity.” By J. H. Balfour Browne, Esq. 
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whether such arguments are heard in the witness-box or read in the 
study. ‘The medical men are extremely indignant at the narrowness 
of the lawyers, and the lawyers in their turn are no less severe upon 
the vagueness of medical testimony. Nor can we altogether side with 
our own profession of medicine in this matter, for we are bound to 
admit that medical men in discussing the legal relations of insanity, 
do often show themselves inaccurate and unpractical. But neither 
party is free from blame, and it seems to us that instead of lamenting 
the discrepancy it would be better to recognise the causes of it, and 
thus to clear the way for a reconciliation. The fact is, the two parties 
are aiming at different ends. ‘The doctor makes what he calls a scien- 
tific definition of insanity, and claims immunity from legal respon- 
sibility for every person who may be included within such definition. 
The lawyer, on the other hand, ought to admit that he does not care 
whether a given person be, scientifically speaking, of disordered mind 
or not, but that he has to decide whether it is desirable in the interests 
of society to make such person, sane or insane, amenable to legal penal- 
ties or disabilities. Scientifically speaking, every criminal who has 
allowed one propensity to gain head at the expense of all other motives 
is so far insane, and the ungovernable imbeciles, so well discussed by 
Mr. Browne, are but extreme cases of such insanity. A perfectly sane 
man is as uncommon as a perfectly healthy man, nor can any fast line 
be drawn between sane and insane. On the other hand, it is the ar- 
rautest nonsense to say that many admitted lunatics are insensible to 
legal sanctions. Of many of them it is as true as of children, and 
no more. All men act from the strongest motive, and if legal 
threats can be shown to modify the actions of any person, sane or 
insaue, it is for the good of society that such threats should in certain 
measure be held out. ‘To take an extreme case: if it could be shown 
that homicidal maniacs, as a rule, feared the gallows more than they 
loved murder, then, sane or insane, it would be for the good of society 
to see them hanged. This is surely the whole answer to the vexed ques- 
tion of “legal responsibility.’”’ In making these remarks we are led 
away from Mr. Browne’s volume, which we intended to praise highly. 
It shows a bold attempt to deal more freely with a difficult question, 
and one overlaid with heaps of nonsense; it is written by a good 
reasoner, and a man of breadth of culture; nor do we know of any 
book which can compete with it in the same department. 

Nothing is more curious in the history of literature than the chance, 
for so it seems, which plays with the fortunes of books. It is seldom 
perhaps that a worthless book lives long, but how often do excellent 
books pass into oblivion only to be recovered, if recovered at all, by 
some historian of later times. ‘These reflections are prompted by the 
wonder which comes over us as we turn Dr. Ross’s pages,” whether 
his book is fated to live or die. So far as sheer excellence goes, and 
insight into new aspects of things, it deserves anything rather than 
oblivion, for it is long since the medical press has put forth anything 
of the same merit as a speculative treatise. We do not hesitate to say 
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that Dr. Ross’s theory, which is the application of Dr. Darwin’s theory 
of pangenesis in a modified form to the facts of pathology, is, whether 
true or not, at any rate the best, if not the only theory upon which patho- 
logists can presently work. It has fewer difficulties and more explaining 
power than any other hypothesis, and comes in well at a time when the 
foremost men of the profession have formally pronounced the “ elimina- 
tion,” or humoralist hypothesis to be a failure and a snare. It is im- 
possible for us in our present space to give our readers anything like a 
conception of Dr, Ross’s argument ; but we may shortly say that his 
thesis is, that the so-called “ zymotic ” diseases arise, not by a mere ad- 
mixture of alien and injurious matter with the blood, nor again by the 
introduction and development in the body of zoological or botanical 
parasites, but by the grafting of new and different modes of growth 
upon the tissues. In the discussion of this hypothesis, Dr. Ross 
makes excellent use of the results of the best modern speculative 
thought—of the speculative conclusions of Darwin on Pangenesis, of 
the biological reasoning of Spencer—and so on. We venture to think 
that Dr. Ross has felicitously expressed opinions which have been 
floating in the minds of many, and which needed a prophet. We are 
paying no idle compliment, nor indeed are we specially congratulating 
Dr. Ross, but rather the whole of the medical profession, when we 
express our belief that sooner or later something like his hypothesis 
will become the basis of modern pathology. At the same time we do 
congratulate and compliment Dr. Ross very heartily, and we believe 
that if his admirable chapters had appeared as an address at one of our 
scientific congresses the author would have made a brilliant reputation. 
As it is his book must await readers, and we can scarcely doubt that 
it will find them. 

The recent alarming increase of Rabies in England has induced Mr. 
Fleming to publish as a monograph” on the disease the materials he 
had collected to form part of a wider treatise. He appears to have 
collected his information from all available sources, English and Con- 
tinental, and has produced a book which, while it contains little ori- 
ginal observation, yet ably represents the present state of knowledge 
on the subject, and is a valuable contribution to the English literature 
of the disease. He gives first an interesting sketch of its history, 
from the distinct account of it by Aristotle, down to the most recent epi- 
demics, or, as the author prefers to call them, unnecessarily it seems to 
us, epizodties. He agrees with most other writers on the subject, that 
rabies has occasionally, though perhaps only once in a thousand cases, 
a spontaneous origin. It is difficult otherwise to explain, not only 
certain individual instances, but also its occurrence among such animals 
as wolves, and its occasional sudden outbreaks in regions where it was 
previously unknown, and where no foreignimportation could be traced, 
as in Peru in 18038. But of the conditions which can produce it, other 


22 ¢¢ Rabies and Hydrophobia, their History, Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and 
Prevention.” By George Fleming, F.R.G.S., M.A.I., President of the Central 
Veterinary Medical Society; Veterinary Surgeon Royal Engineers, London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1872. 
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than contagion, we know almost nothing. There is no evidence to 
show that it is contagious unless inoculated. Probably all warm- 
blooded animals are susceptible. The rate of human mortality in 
England has varied, since 1838, from 1 in 1862 to 36 in 1866. In 
France it is more common, the annual average is 162; in Prussia 
about 71. Recent observation has unfortunately not increased our 
knowledge regarding the curious “ lyssi” under the tongue, alleged to 
exist, and to contain the virus, during the early period of incubation, 
by Marochetti in the early part of this century. They may possibly 
have some connexion with the popular delusion about a worm under 
the dog’s tongue. Mr. Fleming calls especial attention to the cha- 
racter of the early symptoms in the dog. No furor or tendency 
to bite is present, but merely restlessness and perhaps even an increased 
manifestation of affection for its master; such manifestations are, 
however, as dangerous as is the bite of a later stage. In the dog, hydro- 
phobia is never present. The account of the symptoms in other 
animals and man, and of the pathology and treatment, though full, un- 
fortunately adds nothing to our knowledge or resources. In preventive 
measures alone can we hope for success in dealing with the disease. 
The isolation of suspected cases by a sanitary police organization, and 
the enforcement in districts, where the disease is epidemic, of efficient 
muzzling and the destruction of all stray and useless dogs, are the 
measures chiefly to be relied on, The whole chapter on,the prevention 
of the disease is well worthy the careful consideration of our sanitary 
authorities. 

Dr. John Ogle has collected, from various sources, an interesting 
series of facts illustrative of the “ Hereditary Transmission of Struc- 
tural Peculiarities’’® in man and animals, and has added some remark- 
able instances which have come under his own observation. Several 
are examples of extensive collateral and vertical diffusion of congenital 
defects. It is conjectured that all such have, in the first instance, 
been acquired. Cases are narrated in which acquired defects in man 
as well as in animals have been transmitted to the offspring. Such 
transmission being possible, its rarity is a matter for surprise, perhaps 
also for congratulation. Other interesting examples are given of the 
supposed influence of maternal impressions, and of the relation between 
certain reproductive conditions in the lower animals. 

The proper ventilation of dwelling-houses is a subject which, stand- 
ing as it does midway between the provinces of public and private 
hygiéne, has received far less systematic attention than its importance 
deserves. How to ventilate a house thoroughly without draughts is 
the great problem of house building; yet we still ventilate our man- 
sions and our hovels on the same principle. In “ Health and Com- 
fort in House Building,” Drs. Drysdale and Hayward describe an 


*3 “On Hereditary Transmission of Structural Peculiarities,” By John W. 
Ogle, M.D. F.R.C.P. Reprinted from the British and Foreign Med. Chir. 
Review for April 1872. London: Adlard. 
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attempt to discover and put in force the true principles of ventilation. 
They reject all schemes for immediate ventilation from the open air 
as inapplicable to the rigours of our climate, and all schemes for single- 
room ventilation as fragmentary and imperfect. Their problem is how 
to ventilate a house as a whole, with air at a temperature of 65°, 
The first point in their plan is that a central hall shall serve as the 
primary receptacle of the fresh air, which shall enter it through a 
simple warming apparatus, by which in cold weather it may be raised 
to the required temperature. For this purpose it is necessary that 
this central hall shall be separated from the open air by a double door, 
to the outer of which servants may have access without opening the 
inner one. Communications are made between the central hall and 
each room, say at the cornice. From the centre of the ceiling of each 
room a pipe conducts the foul air to a common foul-air chamber, which 
is in connexion with a suction apparatus. The draught in this is pro- 
duced by the waste heat of the kitchen chimney (about seven-eighths 
of the whole), and is sufficient to draw the air through the rooms and 
the central hall. This air isnot warm enough in cold weather to heat 
the rooms ; for that purpose fires are to be employed as at present, any 
indraught from the chimneys being prevented by valves. Plans are 
given of two houses constructed on this principle. No difficulty was 
experienced in carrying out the details, and the result proved all that 
was desired. The authors consider that the expense need not be greater 
than of any ordinary well-built house, since compensatory saving may 
be effected through the lessened size of sleeping and living rooms, the 
air of which is thus constantly renewed. If this system can be worked 
with as little difficulty as the authors assert, it must be admitted that 
they have furnished a valuable contribution to practical hygiéne. 

Dr. Inman’s pleasant, instructive, and very plain-spoken series of 
essays on the Preservation” and Restoration” of Health have reached 
the third and second editions respectively. The latter has received 
considerable additions, and appended to it is a review of Dr. Oldham’s 
work on Malaria. With the peculiar views of that author on the 
nature of malaria Dr. Inman is in thorough accord. 

A fifth edition has been issued of Dr. Dobell’s small book on “ Diet 
and Regimen.”” It is prefaced by a justification of the author’s own 
speciality and a denunciation of most other specialities, and consists of 
a number of selections from other productions of the author, chemists, 
wine-merchants, &c., together with a series of hygiénic aphorisms. 
Much of the information given is useful, but some is of very doubtful 


accuracy. 





*5 “On the Preservation of Health ; or, Essays Explanatory of the Principles to 
be Adopted by those who Desire to Avoid Disease.” By Thomas Inman, M.D, 
Lond. Third Edition. London: H. K. Lewis. 1872. 
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In a translation from the French on “ Change of Air and Scene,”’* 
Dr. Donné, of Montpellier, gives us a pleasant outline of his rambles, 
during a long lifetime, amid the scenery and baths of France and 
some adjacent districts. After four brief chapters on what he terms 
the “hygiéne of the seasons,” he sketches a series of holiday tours 
among the Pyrenees, and then describes at length the various mineral 
springs of France, the Pyrenees, and Corsica. The constitution and 
ascertained efficacy of each spring is stated, and he depicts briefly but 
graphically, and from personal visits, the chief features of each place 
and of its neighbourhood. The book concludes with some remarks on 
sea-bathing on the different French coasts, on hydropathy, the hygiéne 
of the lungs, teeth, eyes, &c., and with lists of mineral springs. The 
author’s ideas of disease, from the glimpses we obtain of them, seem 
hardly those of the present day, and his belief in the value of the 
various waters rather extensive ; but the information given is accurate, 
as far as we have tested it, and the book will form an interesting and 
useful addition to either the tourist’s guide or the physician’s hand- 
book. 

The position of homeopathic practitioners in the medical world is a 
natural source of annoyance to them, and of such complaints as find 
utterance in the pamphlets before us.” * The exclusiveness with which 
they are treated is manifested among other ways, in the refusal of most 
physicians and surgeons of the regular school to meet homeeopathists in 
consultation, for the purpose of giving them the benefit of their opinion 
upon the neutral grounds of diagnosis, or surgical and dietetic treatment. 
This refusal, much regretted by the homeopaths, is attributed by them 
to fear of the “ rank and file’’ of the profession on the part of its leaders, 
and to the sinister influence of the medical press. Undoubtedly a 
powerful public opinion exists in the medical world, of which the journals 
are much more the exponents than the cause, against such consultations. 
But many men who thus refuse are as much above being influenced by 
the motive suggested, as they are above any need for its entertainment. 
Both the public opinion, and the individual refusal are, we believe, 
mainly due to two motives; first, to a desire to discountenance 
altogether, not an erroneous theory, but asystem of therapeutics under 
which the public, it is believed, runs a greater risk than under the 
regular methods of treatment; and secondly, in the case of physicians, 
toa fear that such consultations would occasionally expose them to the 
painful liability of diagnosing diseases, which, they are convinced, the 
system they profess would cure, while under the homaopathic treatment, 
with which they must not interfere, recovery would be hopeless. Pro- 








°8 **Change of Air and Scene. A Physician’s Hints, with Excursions for Health 
amongst the Watering Places of the Pyrenees, France, &c.” By Alphonse Donné, 
M.D., Rector of the Academy of Montpellier, London: King. 1872. 

29 ** Modern Medicine and Homeopathy : an Address Delivered at the British 
Homeopathic Congress at Birmingham, 1870.” By the President, Dr. J. J. 
Drysdale. London: Turner. 1870. 

80 +*On the Need of Freedom of Opinion and of the Press in Medicine.” Ex- 
tracted from the British Journal of Homeopathy for April, 1872. London: 
Turner. 
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bably, however, by those who have the expression of professional opinion, 
it might with advantage be left to the individual judgment of those per- 
sonally concerned, to determine whether their opinion of homeopathy 
and its practice, or their fear of such a contingency as that just alluded 
to, is such as to lead them to give or refuse to the section of the public 
under homeopathic care the fruit of their experience and skill. In 
those cases in which the name homeopathy is merely used as the 
cover for a practice in which there is no “homeopathy” at all, we be- 
lieve that the authors of these pamphlets would be the first to approve, 
in the interests of a common honesty, the refusal of a consultation. 

In “ The Fallacies of Teetotalism,” “” Mr. Ward contests the propo- 
sitions of the United Kingdom Alliance in a series of counter-propo- 
sitions, which may be thus summarized:—The State is not justified 
in interfering with domestic practices, except when such are inimical 
to the general welfare; this the use of alcoholic liquors is not, even 
in individual excess. The present law sufficiently protects legitimate, 
and punishes mischievous excess. Stimulants, alcoholic and other, 
have acted an important part in the civilization and intellectual deve- 
lopment of mankind. Their moderate use is beneficial, because the 
Creator has made them pleasant to the taste and agreeable to the 
stomach. Forced abstinence would be exceedingly dangerous, both 
from its immediate effect, and because probably the ultimate result 
would be universal drunkenness and ruin. The Maine law, permissive 
or other, would unconstitutionally limit the liberty of the subject, pre- 
vent reasonable enjoyment, and endanger the advancement and happi- 
ness of Great Britain. These propositions are amplified and supported 
at considerable length and with no little energy. The old arguments 
against the Alliance are reinforced from history, poetry ,and science. 
They are advanced, however, with an acerbity which would only be 
justified by a much weaker cause, and a degree of exaggeration which is 
accounted for in their origin in newspaper polemics, but which diminishes 
the value of the work as a contribution to the cause it advocates. 

In a small book on the “ Causes of Heart Disease,’ Dr. Moinet has 
given an account of the morbid states that lead to cardiac affections, 
which is full, though by no means exhaustive of our present know- 
ledge, and has added theoretical explanations of their mode of 
action. He insists strongly, and with reason, on the importance of 
degenerative processes, and believes that the co-existence of cardiac 
disease and emphysema is to be attributed quite as much to a common 
degenerative influence, as to the mechanical effect on the heart of the 
lung condition. But when he explains the affection of the fibrous 
tissues, and of* some serous membranes, in rheumatism, by saying 
that the blood, charged with acid and fibrine, tends to stagnation, 





31 “The Fallacies of Teetotalism, Comprehending an Exposure of the False 
Doctrines of the United Kingdom Alliance, and of the Detestable Tyranny of the 
Maine Law, or Permissive Bill.” By Robert Ward, Editor of the orth of England 
Advertiser. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 1872. 

32 «¢ A Treatise. on the Causes of Heart Disease, with a Chapter on the Reason 
of its Prevalence in the Army.’ By Francis W. Moinet, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 
Edinburgh : Bell and Bradfute. 1872. 
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and in the unyielding capillaries of those tissues such stagnation takes 
place most readily, he ignores at least half the conditions of the 
problem he seeks to solve. Nor is his explanation of the prevalence 
of cardiac hypertrophy and aortic disease in the Army more happy. He 
believes it is due to the increased cardiac labour consequent on the 
maintenance for so long of the erect posture, and the exercise of the 
arms in that posture, the chief agent being the increased curvature of 
the arch of the aorta, by the weight of the heart, which augments the 
resistance to the passage of the blood. But this is to attribute the 
effect to influences which are in operation in quite one half of the 
human race, and certainly will not account for any greater prevalence 
of heart disease in a particular section. 

Dr. Milner Fothergill’s work on Cardiac Affections® is designed 
to introduce, in a systematic treatise, the results of recent research 
into the physiology and pathology of the organ. This has been done 
fairly well. The utility of the work would be increased, however, by 
more numerous references to the original sources of information. It 
is suited to the senior student and practitioner rather than to those 
commencing the study of the subject. The sections on treatment are 
particularly good, and appear to contain the results of much practical 
experience. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


LL Scholars and most literary men will welcome those writings’ of 

the late Professor Conington which Mr. Symonds has recently 
edited. In the volumes before us they are preceded by a memoir 
from the pen of the Savilian professor. The life of John Conington 
was devoid of incident, but what little there was to say in a biography 
has been kindly and well said by Professor Smith. From this we 
learn that Mr. Conington was the son of a Boston clergyman; that 
he was educated at Rugby, where he was not always in favour with 
Dr. Arnold, and that after an unsuccessful attempt to transfer his 
affections from the Greek poets to jurisprudence, he was elected to the 
new chair of Latin at Oxford. He died in October, 1869, at a time when 
he had many literary projects in view which would, undoubtedly, have 
added to his high reputation, and have furthered the cause of scholar- 
ship. The distinctive mark of his excellence was, according to Mr. 
Symonds, his literary versatility. He approached scholarship, he says, 
from the point of view of literature rather than of philology. If he is 
known most widely as a scholar, these new volumes present to us the 





33 «The Heart, and its Diseases, with their Treatment.” By J. Milner 
Fothergill, M.D., M.R.C.P. London: H. K. Lewis. 1872. 

1 «¢ Miscellaneous Writings of Jokn Conington, late Corpus Professor of Latin 
in the University of Oxford.” Edited by S. A. Symonds, M.A., with a Memoir 
by S. H. Smith, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Balliol College, Savilian 
Professor of Geometry. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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other side of his character. Most will, however, be inclined to think 
that it is as a scholar that Professor Conington claims attention. He 
was strong in the power of arrangement and re-presentation rather 
than in that of origination. Even in the present volumes what 
is valuable seems to us to come from the scholar rather than from the 
literary man. Take as an instance the first essay before us upon the 
Poetry of Pope. We expect from the true literary critic a stream of 
light which shall illuminate the whole of his subject, and exhibit the 
characteristic unity of the entire range. Scholarship will throw 
bright, and sometimes fantastic, but always desirable cross-lights 
upon particular portions. And this is exactly what it has done in 
this essay upon the poetry of Pope. We are not speaking against it: 
it is gracefully written, it is instructive, it is even vigorous; but 
it lacks the systematic evolution of a subject which only the higher 
literary ability can work out. In the essay upon the English 
translators of Virgil, Professor Conington has had a more congenial 
and happier field for his powers. Besides supplying the history of 
the translations, he deals with the vexed question of the comparative 
merits of prose and verse translations. But his essay leaves this 
subject pretty much where it was. His conclusion is that English 
verse is per se a better representation of Latin verse than English 
prose, yet he advises men “who are neither Virgils nor Ciceros, but 
simply men of culture with a good command over their own language, 
and a good eye for the beauties of their author,” to try the yet 
unexhausted resources of prose. Professor Conington seems to us to 
be speaking from two points of view. It is settled that an absolutely 
adequate translation of a poem is an.impossibility. If it be not so, 
where is the perfect translation ? The question, then, is narrowed to 
this issue : which form of translation is the less inadequate ? and this 
must depend upon the audience for which the translation is designed. 
Those who are ignorant of the original language will in most cases 
prefer verse—though many even of these will believe that they gain a 
truer knowledge of the original poem from a literal prose version. 
Those who have a fair knowledge of the original will almost always 
take the prose translation. Professor Conington’s own renderings 
will furnish an instance of this. Many scholars who have regarded 
his poetical translation of Virgil with disfavour will admire and enjoy 
the fidelity and felicity of the prose translation, which makes the 
second of Mr. Symonds’ volumes. There is another and smaller 
audience to be considered. It consists of those who, being acquainted 
with the original poem, experience a scholarly pleasure in observing 
the manner in avhich the delicacies of one language can be represented 
or compensated for in another. But this transfusion of beauties really 
commends itself chiefly as an academic exercise. This is Professor 
Conington’s second point of view, and he is not careful to separate the 
two. Perhaps the best article in the volume is the one which Pro- 
fessor Conington delivered as his inaugural address. ‘The passage upon 
the attitude of the true scholar, is admirable, and rises into enthu- 
siasm as does the utterance of a man when he is speaking of his own 
ideal standard. The first volume closes with two theological articles, 
(Vol. XCVIII. No, CXCIV.]—New Sgnzzs, Vol. XLII. No. Il. MM 
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reprinted from the Contemporary Review. Professor Conington was 
of a religion which his biographer connects with the teaching of Dr. 
Arnold. For a short time, and for a short time only, he had sympathy 
with the spirit of free enquiry in religion. But asudden and enduring 
change passed over the tenour of his thoughts. Professor Smith says : 
“ For some weeks his mind was agitated and unstrung by the overwhelm- 
ing consciousness of the terrors of the unseen world. He was unable to 
take any interest in, or even to give any sustained attention to, any 
subject not directly affecting the momentous questions which engaged 
his thoughts. He would not even read the New Testament in Greek, 
apparently because the very language suggested associations which, for 
the time, had become repugnant to him.’’ This morbid condition of 
mind was not, however, permanent, though it left its mark upon him, 
Professor Smith adds: “ It may be true to say that his mind was at all 
times too prone to dwell on the awfulness of eternity, and not ready 
enough to take comfort in the thought of eternal love.” The 
second volume consists almost entirely of an English rendering 
of the works of Virgil. It is an admirable version, and well illustrates 
the principles upon which a prose translation should be made. We 
have already ventured to predict for it a wider and more appreciative 
audience than his verse rendering has yet met with. It is difficult to 
speak of the character of Professor Conington with impartiality. If 
he wanted breadth of view, he atoned for it by the intensity of his 
earnestness. His mind was tinged with the gloom of a one-sided 
theology, but was brightened by kindliness and a sincere love of truth. 
As a teacher he was most successful, drawing and attaching to himself 
by peculiarly close ties many of the promising young scholars of his 
University. And it is remarkable how he succeeded in connecting 
them with his own line of study. One of them, Mr. Nettleship, became 
his co-editor in his editions of Virgiland Persius. Most of the letters 
in the present memoir are to other pupils, and show the close terms of 
affection upon which they stood with him. We will conclude our 
notice with the following memorial lines (not in the memoir) by 
another distinguished pupil of Professor Conington :— 


lux brevis: an tantis plenior ulla bonis ? 
lux brevis: at puro non improvisa nec alto 
flenda supervenit mors necopina viro. 
at partem nostri tecum te detrahis ipse : 
noster eras; sine te nos queror esse parum. 
quos igitur tali junxisti foedere amantes, 
hos non flere decet sed bene velle magis, 
et colere atque alios simili pietate fovere 
quos et amaturus tu modo vivus eras. 


Those who are familiar with the versatility of Mrs. Oliphant will find 
without surprise that her “ Memoir of the Count de Montalembert ’” 
is a good biography. It is gracefully and tenderly written, for she 


Cum quinto steterat vix qetemntionns annus ; 
Pp 





* “Memoir of Count de Montalembert, Peer of France ; a Chapter of Recent 
French History.” By Mrs, Oliphant. 2 vols. Blackwood and Sons. 
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knew and loved the character which she depicts; moreover we can 
allow much to a biographer even when the writer is not perfectly im- 
partial. Montalembert was noble, enthusiastic, devoted and loyal to 
a losing cause, but—we cannot agree with Mrs. Oliphant when she 
says, “ All that was best in France went with him to his grave.” In 
spite of this she has given us a clear history of the life of the author 
of the “ Monks of the West,” and we rise from the perusal of the book 
with something of her love for the illustrious Montalembert. He was 
by birth half English or rather Scotch; his early education was con- 
ducted entirely by his Scotch grandfather, and his love and admiration 
of this country lasted through his whole life. At fourteen years of age 
he wrote in his diary an analysis of a work upon English law, and 
added: “ Few works have produced so much impression upon me as 
this. It has convinced me of what I had long suspected, that England 
is the first nation in the world.” Three years later he wrote again: 
“God and liberty—these are the two principal motive powers of my 
existence. ‘To reconcile these two perfections shall be the aim of my 
life.” Alas! his ideal of liberty was the Roman Catholic Church. At 
the death of his Scotch grandfather Montalembert joined his parents 
upon the continent. It was then he formed his friendships with 
Lacordaire, La Mennais, and Victor Hugo. But he still remained 
true to his Church. Later in life the visited Ireland and shared 
the hospitality of O’Connell, but the Liberator greatly disappointed 
his enthusiastic expectations. He had made his pilgrimage and had 
hoped to have discussed with becoming solemnity the great topics 
which engaged his own mind ; he was shown into a drawing-room full 
of laughing Lrish girls, and saw but little of O’Connell himself. As 
to his opinions they were earnest, but they were sudden and change- 
able. He was at first a warm supporter of Louis Napoleon, and re- 
garded him as the saviour of society. He defended him as President, 
he approved his coup d’Etat, he voted for him as Emperor. Yet 
when the Prince Imperial was born, he expressed his surprise that 
Providence had thought fit to grant another male to the frightful race 
of Napoleon. But to the Church he remained always true. Nothing 
so struck the poet Rogers at his interview with Montalembert as the 
“immovable and cloudless faith which seemed to him the most enviable 
of all gifts.” He willingly submitted his intelligence to the authority 
of the Church. When it was evidently the intention of the Pope to 
declare the doctrine of Papal infallibility, Montalembert said that he 
would do his utmost against it until it was proclaimed—and that 
then he would accept it. Yet his keenest suffering came from his 
devotion. ‘His own daughter declared her wish to become a 
nun. “ When his daughter avowed to him her intention it gave him 
a great shock,” says Mrs, Oliphant. But it was still more painful for 
him to hear that he himself had inspired the desire. “She went to 
the bookshelf and sought out one of the volumes in which he had 
narrated the ‘ History of the Monks of the West.’ ‘It is you,’ she 
said, ‘who have taught me that withered hearts and weary souls are 
not the things we ought to offer to God.’” We have not found Mrs. 
Oliphant’s book heavy reading, and those who ave interested in the 
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life of Montalembert will peruse it with pleasure. With a little less 
emotion and fewer tears, for literature is sexless, it would be per- 
manently valuable. Perhaps it will be so as it is. 

“The Life of Madame Lafayette,’ written by her daughter, pre- 
sents a vivid picture of a noble and much suffering character. She 
was born in 1759, and married at a very early age the Marquis of 
Lafayette. In 1777 her husband carried out his plan of going to 
America and joining in the War of Independence. The bitter opposi- 
tion which he had to meet from his family in taking this step was not 
increased by the weakness of his wife, and she was rewarded by the 
glory and renown which he received upon his return. After the cam- 
paign of Virginia the conqueror of Cornwallis received every mark of 
royal favour. When later Lafayette employed himself in obtaining 
civil rights for the Protestants, Madame Lafayette received with the 
greatest sympathy Protestant clergymen whom the carrying out of 
this enterprise attracted to her house. She was religious, but her 
religion was not too narrow to admit toleration when toleration was 
almost unknown. Indeed in all the dangers incurred by her husband 
for the zeal with which he supported every principle of justice and of 
liberty against all parties, Madame Lafayette took her full share. 
Nor was it long before she suffered. She was arrested and sent to La 
Force in Paris. At that time sixty victims were falling daily, and 
she expected continually to be herself summoned to the guillotine. 
From La Force she was removed to Le Plessis, where she suffered all 
the horrors of this mournful anticipation. At length, owing to the 
unceasing exertions of the American minister, she was set at liberty. 
After sending her son, George Washington, to America, she proceeded 
to Vienna, where she obtained permission from the Emperor to share 
the captivity of her husband, then for three years prisoner at Olmiitz. 
In this prison she voluntarily underwent all the hardships to which 
her husband was subjected, and there she remained for three-and- 
twenty months. But the confinement had undermined her health, 
and when the illustrious exiles were liberated in 1797, Madame 
Lafayette was in a precarious condition. Upon her recovery she de- 
voted the remainder of her life to her family. She died on the 
Christmas night of 1807. The present memoirs are family papers, and 
are written with touching simplicity. The book has been printed in 
Paris, and is not free from certain errors of the press and orthography, 
but these do not impair the general interest of the affecting narrative. 

The short sketch * which Sir F. Head gives of his friend the late 
Sir John Burgoyne, is not intended to supersede the fuller information 
which we are to expect from Sir John’s son-in-law ; but it is a tribute 
to the memory of the warrior who was intimately connected with much 
of our recent military history. Sir John Burgoyne was the godson 
of Fox, and entered the army at the age of sixteen. His career as an 





3 “The Life of Madame Lafayette.” By Mdme. De Lasteyrie, her daughter. 
Preceded by ‘The Life of the Duchesse D’Ayen.” Translated by Louis De 
Lasteyrie. Paris and London: Barthts and Lowell. 

4 “Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne, Bart.” By Sir Francis Head, Bart. 
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officer was marked by great personal courage and military ability. At 
the age of eighteen he was present at the surrender of Valetta, and 
subsequently at the siege of Rosetta in 1807. His letters so struck 
Sir J. Moore, that the general applied for Captain Burgoyne to 
be attached to his staff. He sailed with him to Portugal in 1808, and 
just missed the battle of Corunna. He was present at the siege of 
Badajoz, the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming of Salamanca, and 
was wounded at the siege of Burgos. At the battle of Vittoria and 
the storming of St. Sebastian he rendered assistance, and was severely 
wounded at the latter place. In 1815 he landed at Ostend, where he 
remained with the army of occupation until 1818. When the Russian 
war broke out he proceeded to the Crimea, and Sir F. Head contri- 
butes several interesting letters from the camp before Sebastopol. 
Popular clamour, however, attacked the old Peninsula generals, and 
Sir John was recalled. This slur upon his military character he bore 
in the true spirit of loyalty, nor were there wanting those ready to 
defend him. And after the fall of Sebastopol, he received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament for services in the Crimea. Other 
honours also crowded upon him, and when in January, 1868, after 
seventy years’ service, he left the office of Inspector-General of Forti- 
fications, a retiring pension of nearly the amount of his salary was 
granted him. This he did not long enjoy. Every one will remember 
that amongst the gallant crew who perished in the ill-fated turret- 
ship, the Captain, was the only son of Sir John Burgoyne. This 
loss shattered the energy and strength of the veteran, and he did not 
long survive it. In October of last year he died, and was buried in 
the Tower of London. Sir John Burgoyne was a brave soldier of 
the finest English type, a man who gave a freshness to the name of 
loyalty, and of whom Sir Francis Head says with truth, that “he lived 
without fear, and died without reproach.” 

Mr. Maurice’s idea of making history a series of biographies is in many 
respects a good one, and this life of Stephen Langton” well opens the 
series. ‘There have been other lives of Langton ; there is one by Dr. 
Hook, in his “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury;”’ there is one by 
Dr. Newman, in his “ Lives of the Saints,” and there is one, we are told, 
by Mr. Martin Tupper. Mr. Maurice has not seen this latter work, but 
he thinks from what he has read of Mr. Tupper’s works, that Mr. Tupper’s 
conception of Langton would be sufficiently different from his to allow of 
room for both. In an introductory chapter, which is by no means 
without interest, Mr. Maurice traces the preparation of England from 
the time of the Conquest for the work which Stephen Langton was 
to do. Another chapter contains the life of Langton, until the time 
when Innocent chose him for the Archbishoprick. The remainder of 
the volume is devoted to his history in his work, until his death in 
1228. Langton’s early life is involved in obscurity. Where or when 
exactly he was born is uncertain, but in the last years of the 12th 
century, we find him at the University of Paris. There his chief 
friend was Lothario Conti, a young Roman noble, distinguished for 
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the grace of his manner and the purity of his life. When this young 
nobleman became Pope Innocent III., Langton was called to Rome, 
as Cardinal of the order of St. Chrysogonus, and Mr. Maurice thinks 
that something of that practical statesmanship, that keen perception 
of the thing that required to be done, which are Langton’s great 
claims on the gratitude of his countrymen, had already begun to show 
themselves at the Court of Rome. The troubles which ensued upon 
the consecration are well related, and the mean cunning of King John 
is brought into bold relief. The interdict which Pope Innocent 
placed upon the country ; when “the frequent tinkle of the convent bell 
no longer told the serf at the plough how the weary day was passing, 
or guided the traveller through the forest to a shelter for the night,” 
was followed by severer measures, which at length induced John to 
receive Langton, and it was then that the real work of the latter 
commenced. It was he who headed and guided the Barons in their 
efforts to obtain the charter of rights, and first taught them, as Dr. 
Hook says, to form a “ House of Lords.” The signing of the Charter 
was not, however, the ending of the troubles ; Langton was suspended 
by the Pope, and even later, in the reign of Henry III., he received 
letters from Rome in which he was severely rebuked. But he remained 
firm to the principles which he set before him, and at a time “ when 
constitutional freedom was hardly known, when insurrection seemed 
the only possible means of checking despotism, he organized and 
established a movement for freedom, which by every act of his life he 
showed-to be in opposition to mere anarchy.”’ The biography of such 
a man may be well written more than once; it has not, however, been 
better, or more instructively written, than by Mr. Maurice. 

We pass into a very different atmosphere when we turn to Mr. 
Planché’s book. Mr. Planché is as garrulous and sometimes as 
amusing as the diarist Pepys, with whom he has much in common. 
Like Pepys he is a great authority on questions of costume, and like 
him, too, he is most happy in the society of the titled. Naturally he 
recalls with pleasure Her Majesty’s first bal costwmé in 1842, when he 
had the supreme happiness of being consulted as to the dresses which 
were to be worn on that occasion. Let us hear the older writer first, 
under date Feb. 3, 1664 :— 


“Then Mrs. Pickering did at my lady’s command tell me the manner of a 
masquerade before the King and the Court the other day, where six women 
and six men in vizards, but most rich and antique dresses, did dance admi- 
rably and most gloriously. God give us cause to continue the mirth.” 


And Mr. Planché, May 12, 1842 :— 


“‘I need scarcely say with what pride and pleasure I placed my humble 
services at the disposal of those members of the Royal family who flattered 
me by their request, They were also readily given to such of the nobility as 
were perscnally known to me. . . . . The ball which I was por | b 
the kindness of the Lord Chamberlain to witness was a magnificent sight, fn | 
a@ great success.” 





6 “The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché (Somerset Herald), A 
Professional Autobiography.” 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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Mr. Pepys was much struck by the farthingales of “some Portugall 
ladys which are come to towne before the Queene. They are not 
handsome, and their farthingales a strange dress.’-—May 25, 1662. 
Mr. Planché is more gallant, but at Lisbon he too appears to have 
been struck by “Je crinolin.” “It was really piteous,” he says 
(p. 187), “to see the condition of the costly dresses of the ladies as 
they emerged from the place, to witness their despair as they 
endeavoured to restore the crumpled skirts to something like their 
pristine perfection.” We must absolve Mr. Planché from the 
charge of personal vanity, which is so amusing in Pepys, but we 
confess that we are not interested in the three pages (vol. ii. 
pp. 122-124) which relate how he and Mr. Young were in the 
habit of “playing monkey” whenever they met “in public or 
private,” and we quite agree with him when he says, “‘To many 
persons this may appear very silly and unworthy of a great trage- 
dian.” And here we have a word to say to the members of the 
dramatic profession in reference to the character which is given them 
by Mr. Planché. It seems (vol. ii. p. 26) that they are afflicted 
with such extremely high spirits that they must give vent to them in 
a manner which would qualify the members of any other profession for 
a lunatic asylum. Mr. Planché says, not without a certain pride: 
“ Munden never saw me in the street that he did not get astride his 
great cotton umbrella, and ride up to me like a boy ona stick.” All 
we can say is that it was very amusing of Mr. Munden, and quite 
worthy of being “ recollected” by Mr. Planché, but that it does not 
raise our opinion of either. “ Wallack and Tom Cooke,” Mr. Planché 
naively continues, “would gravely meet, remove with stolid counte- 
nance each other’s hat, bow ceremoniously, replace it, and pass on 
without exchanging a word, to the astonishment of the beholders.” 
Those who have not had the pleasure of knowing “ Wallack and Tom 
Cooke” may laugh at this, but they will not think more highly of 
the profession to which “ Wallack and Tom Cooke” belonged for this 
instance of their “humorous and audacious pranks.” And we fail 
utterly to see the wit or humour which Mr. Planché finds in the 
conduct of Mr. Meadows. “Meadows” it seems (who has not heard 
of Meadows?) “would seat himself on the curbstone opposite my 
house after we became neighbours, with his hat in his hand like a 
beggar, utterly regardless of passing strangers, and rernain in that 
attitude until I or some of my family caught sight of him, and threw 
him a halfpenny.” We regret our inability to see the humour of these 
jokes, because Mr. Planché assures us “that they were never pre- 
meditated, but were the offspring of mere gaiété de cur.” They 
will, however, serve to explain our indifference to much of the society 
with which Mr. Planché brings us into contact. His book is very 
light reading, and is not wholly about actors. We catch glimpses of 
such distinguished persons as the Emperor of the French, whom 
Mr. Planché recognised by his breast-pin, the Marquis of Normanby, 
the Earl of Cardigan, “ whose only notion of mail was silver spangles,” 
the “ Hon. Frederick Byng (familiarly called Poodle),” and indeed 
a host of other illustrious people. But we have not time to run 
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through the whole of these amusing volumes, which may be well 
read—and forgotten. 

Mr. Spedding’ continues his edition of the Letters of Lord Bacon. 
They are thoroughly and admirably edited. The commentary which 
accompanies and elucidates them leaves little for the reader to desire. 
But there are readers, it seems, from Mr. Spedding’s preface to this 
sixth volume, who object to “ the mass of comments which separate one 
paper from another.” Such readers must indeed be hard to please, 
for Mr. Spedding has printed all that is really Bacon’s in small pica, 
“and the mass of comments,” being in a different type, may be easily 
omitted by those who do not need it. Most readers will, however, be 
grateful to Mr. Spedding for his concise and judicious remarks. Mr. 
Spedding is unnecessarily dissatisfied (p. 316) with the anomalous title 
by which Francis Bacon is popularly known. It is impossible for us 
now to speak of “ Lord Verulam.” We do not feel with Mr. Spedding 
that anything degrading attaches to the fact that the “ages” have 
fixed upon him one of the ugliest and most vulgar names—“ a name 
associated with the poorest kind of joke.”” Mr. Spedding should have 
been above this feeling, and have left the paltry joke to those who 
could enjoy it; for after all it is only in England that this “ poor 
joke” is possible. To the Germans he is, for some mysterious reason, 
“ Baco,” and with regard to the title, the Immortals do not need such 
decorations. The sixth volume contains the letters of three years, 
1616-18, Not the least remarkable is the letter of advice to Villiers 
on the duties of a Favourite ; but the most interesting portion is the 
correspondence which took place in reference to the quarrel between 
the Lord Keeper and the Earl of Buckingham. The whole volume 
brings the portrait of the great Chancellor before us as he was in lifte 
But perhaps some reader will complain now, as before, of “ the absence 
of the man, Francis Bacon,” from the scene. Mr. Spedding can afford 
to let his complaints pass unnoticed. 

The supplementary series of Despatches of the late Duke of 
Wellington* will be useful to the historical student as a work of 
reference. The present volume is chiefly valuable from a military 
point of view; it contains interesting statistics connected with the 
battle of Waterloo—papers on the manceuvring of cavalry, and on 
army expenditure. It embraces the period from 1812 to 1815, the 
most active and most important in the duke’s life. It is at present 
without an index. 

The Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland,’ pub- 
lished under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, as they increase 





7 “The Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, with a Commentary Biographical 
and Historical.” Vol. VI. By James Spedding, Honorary Fellow of ‘Irinity 
College, Cambridge. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

8 **Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington.” Edited by his Son, Vol. XIV. London: 
John Murray. 

® ‘‘ Matthzi Parisiensis Monachi Sancti Albani, Chronica Majora.” Edited by 
Heury Richards Luard, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. 1. 
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in number do not diminish in importance. We have this quarter five 
volumes before us. The first is the St. Alban’s compilation known as 
the work of Matthew Paris. In a learned preface of some length 
Mr. Luard discusses the authorship, and comes to a different conclusion 
from any before adopted. Two other works, bearing the names of 
Matthew of Westminster, and Roger of Wendover, are partially 
identical with the work of Matthew Paris. Mr. Luard believes that 
“ Matthew of Westminster’ is a transcript done in St. Alban’s of the 
earlier Corpus MS., which is called “ Matthew Paris ;” so, too, is 
“ Roger of Wendover.” Now the Corpus MS. is very carelessly 
written, “full of scribe’s blunders, and occasional omissions.” Mr. 
Luard imagines this to have been the copy of an earlier compilation, 
and the Wendover MS, again a copy of the Corpus MS, The main 
question, then, is, who was the author of the original compilation ? 
Mr. Luard proves that Matthew Paris was the corrector, and not the 
author, of the Corpus MS. He believes that he thus threw into the 
shade the original author, whose name, like that of the author of the 
“ Life of Offa,” passed entirely into oblivion. The book, which Mr. 
Luard hopes will henceforth be called the “ St. Alban’s Compilation,” 
is a very curious one. Legend and history, dates and facts, are 
mingled together in a way which fairly earn for the compiler Lappen- 
berg’s title of “ Verwirrer der Geschichte.” In this edition Mr. 
Luard strives successfully, as far as may be, to trace the various 
statements to their source, and to distinguish the additions of the 
corrector. 

Our next record” contains the history of the monastery of St. 
Alban’s during the second abbacy of John Whethamstede, from 1452 
to 1456. The authorship of this work is also called in question by 
the editor. It has been attributed to Robert Blakeney and to 
Whethamstede himself. Mr. Riley rejects these theories, and believes 
the book to be a compilation made after the death of Whethamstede 
by some now unknown hand. A summary of events, which are chiefly 
domestic and monastic, is prefixed. 

Our third chronicle” is excellently and fully edited by Mr. Williams, 
and is especially valuable for the insight it gives into the period to 
which it refers. But though the correspondence included in these 
volumes belongs rather to the department of public history than to 
the biography of the secretary, there are also several letters which 
refer to the bishop’s private affairs. There is, for instance, an amusing 
correspondence between Bekynton and John Whethamstede, the 
annals of whose abbacy Mr. Riley has edited. Readers of Mr. Riley’s 
book will kno® full well that Whethamstede was not over-scrupulous 
in his efforts to improve the revenues of his already wealthy founda- 
tion. He wrote upon this occasion to Bekynton to ask his assistance 





10 ¢* Registrum quorundum Abbatum Monasterii S, Albani qui seculo xvmo 
floruere.” Vol. I. Edited by H. T. Riley, M.A. Camb. and Oxf. London : 


Longmans and Co, 
11 “¢ Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, Secretary to King Henry VI. 


and Bishop of Bath and Wells.” Edited by George Williams, B,D., Vicar of 
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in a questionable transaction of mortmain, whereby his friend, John 
Fray, Baron of the Exchequer, might grant a manor to the Abbey. 
The covetous abbot, after a polite prelude, begs: “ audacter pro 
amico meo Johanne Fray, capitale Barone de Scaccario, intermedio, 
rogoque fiducialiter quatenus ipsum juvare vellitis in sancto devotoque 
proposito.” But Bekynton replied in a tone of acid pleasantry. He 
could not, he said, further his desire, since grants in mortmain were 
universally odious. But he could and would correct the abbot’s 
Latin, although his own is not Ciceronian: “ Rogo, pater, construe 
Latinum hoe quod litteris mihi missis inscripseras: Ipsum juvare 
vellitis in sancto devotoque proposito suo. ‘ Vellitis, pater, que pars ? 
Si verbum hoc, declinando verbum volo, nullibi reperias ; quid prohibet 
concludere quod incongrue sis locutus? Helas! pater, helas! ubi 
ferula ? ubi virga?”? But for all that, Whethamstede carried his point, 
and the manor of Baron Fray passed into the possession of the 
monastery of St. Alban’s. Bekynton was educated at Winchester and 
New College, and became secretary to the king in 1438. In 1443 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Bath and Wells, and died in 1464, Mr. 
Williams describes him as a man of transparent simplicity of mind, 
without pretensions to superior sanctity, but susceptible of strong 
affections. We may add that he is very fortunate in his biographer, 
and in the editor of his letters. A laborious and complete chrono- 
logical table of his letters and documents renders reference to them 
easy; an appendix and index make the whole work useful and 
interesting. 

Our last Chronicle” is Professor Stubbs’s edition of Walter of 
Coventry. That curious history, like many others, seems to have had 
a narrow chance of being anonymous. It was first discovered by 
Leland, with the simple inscription, ‘“‘ Memoriale Fratris Walteri 
de Coventria,” which is all that is known of the author. From this 
scanty information Leland constructed a biography which was subse- 
quently enlarged by Bishop Bale, Pits, and other biographers, until we 
learn that “ Walter of Coventry was an English monk of the order 
of St. Benedict, in the monastery of Coventry. He was born of honest 
parents in the county and town of Warwick ; and having been by the 
care of his friends consecrated as it were to God and the Muses, 
having been diligently educated in piety and literary discipline, he 
turned out a remarkably erudite man.” Professor Stubbs has no 
difficulty in demolishing this work of imagination: we are glad to record 
his belief that there was such a person as Walter of Coventry. It is 
unnecessary to add, since the book is edited by Professor Stubbs, that 
it is well done. 

Dr. Gladstone’s book on Michael Faraday” is rather a study of the 
man than a biography, and throws much light upon that pure and de- 
voted character. Faraday seems to have possessed, besides the enthu- 
siasm and perseverance which belong to all successful students of 
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. science, a kindliness, geniality, and benevolence which attached to him 
r0 all with whom he came in contact. To Professor Tyndall he writes: 
0, “The sweetest reward of my work is the sympathy and goodwill 
12 which it has caused to flow in upon me from all quarters of the world.” 
le But this kindliness was something very different from the vulgar 
i" virtue of goodnature; Faraday knew how to be firm when occasion 
's required, and to rebuke what he knew to be wrong. His connexion 
" with the Spiritualists is an instance of this. The following is an ex- 
6 tract ofa letter to one of their professors, showing the manner in which 
2 he could convey a rebuke. 

t “TI beg to thank you for your papers, but have wasted more thought and 





time on so-called spiritual manifestations than it has deserved. Unless the 
spirits are utterly contemptible they will find means to draw my attention. 
ow is it that your name 1s not signed to the testimony that you give? Are 
you doubtful even whilst you publish P” 
Dr. Gladstone’s study of Michael Faraday is deeply interesting, and 
will be an acceptable supplement to the work of Dr. Bence Jones. 
But most people knew already that the great electrician, who was a 
member of so many learned societies that the mere enumeration of 
them occupies three pages, was a simple-minded, truth-loving, and 
earnest man. For those who look upon science “as a milch-cow of 
the field,” whose “ business is to calculate the butter she will yield,” a 
justification of Faraday’s devotion to science will be found in the 
chapters upon the value of his discoveries. To those who love science 
as a goddess his devotion will appear in another and a nobler light. 
But all who read Dr. Gladstone’s book will agree with M. Dumas 
when he says, “I have never known a man more worthy of being 
loved, of being admired, of being mourned.” 

We have little to say of Mr. Cobbeti’s book” except that it will pro- 
bably be very agreeable reading to the inhabitants of Twickenham, 
and possibly to others who are interested in the Twickenham parishes. 
We may, however, say this much, that it is a very good specimen of 
a style of work which if it were more universal, might become of 
national utility. If every clergyman in charge of a country or suburban 
parish,—and most of them have leisure enough—were to write a his- 
tory of his parish with the same care as Mr. Cobbett has shown, 
marking the points of archzological and historical interest, the result 
would be of some general value. Even a “ list of Churchwardens from 
1606 ” such as Mr. Cobbett gives, might be found useful. 

Life in the Harem is generally supposed to pass in one monotonous 
course of luxyrious dulness. ‘The lady who has written the present 
Autobiography” shows however that intrigue and trouble may reign 
within those closed doors. She was the daughter of a Frenchman, 
and was born at Constantinople in 1813. She was married at an early 
age to a gentleman in Lord Byron’s suite, but from him she was soon 
separated, and was shortly afterwards married to Kibrizli Pasha, and 
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entered upon the thirty years of which she gives us the history. We 
have neither space nor inclination to go through the events which she 
chronicles. It will be sufficient to say that after varied fortunes, 
oriental travels, and hair-breadth escapes, she left Turkey and came to 
Europe, where she has now been six years. These six years have been, 
she says, so many years of martyrdom and abject misery. We are 
promised another volume whose subject shall be the European vicissi- 
tudes. Perhaps the work will be more interesting than the present ; 
it cannot be less so. 

We will now take the three new volumes of the educational series, 
which Dr. W. Smith conducts, The first we shall notice is the 
“Student” edition of Hallam’s Constitutional History.” We must con- 
fess that we by no means like Dr. Smith’s plan of adapting great his- 
torical works to this hand-book shape. We think it is injurious to the 
student, and unjust to the author whom he abridges, summarizes, and 
adapts. We admit that Dr. Smith is an editor both of experience and 
discretion, but in the interests of literature we protest against the 
“ Student’s Gibbon,” the “Student’s Hume,” and the “ Student’s Hal- 
lam.” If a man is a real student of Gibbon, of Hume, or of Hallam, 
he will be satisfied with nothing less than the originals. If he is 
“cramming” for an examination in either of these authors, let the im- 
plements he works with be known by their proper names, but let us 
cease from gibbeting great authors as accessories to this petty work. 
Dr. Smith says in his preface that he has brought the “ Constitutional 
History into one volume by leaving out most of the notes at the foot 
of the pages, and by abbreviating some of the less important remarks ;” 
but when we remember that Gibbon’s great work slides telescopically 
into a volume of the same size, we have not much confidence in the 
Student’s Hallam. We can trust Dr. Smith further than we can 
most editors, but we sincerely hope no other editor will adopt the plan 
of giving us great histories with the “less important remarks” 
omitted or abbreviated. 

We have, however, nothing but praise for Mr. P. Smith’s History 
of the East.” Of its kind and for its purpose it seems to us admirable. 
We should like to see it in use in every school where ancient history 
forms part of the course. Mr. P. Smith has a way of enlivening by 
story and poetry the dullest records of history, that fixes them, as we 
know by experience, upon youthful minds. The present little volume 
is attractive both in style and appearance, and the letterpress is inte- 
resting and bright with illustrations, which add greatly to the know- 
ledge of the text. We cordially commend it to all for whom it is 
designed. 

We can also award much of the same praise to Mr. Bevan’s smaller 





16 «*The Constitutional History of England.” By Henry Hallam. Adapted 
for the use of Students, by W. Smith, D.C.L. LL.D. London: John 
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Manual of Ancient Geography.” It is well and carefully written, and 
the pupil who has gone through it will know more of ancient geography 
than most schoolboys and some others do. Some of the illustrations 
we have seen before in other works edited by Dr. Smith, but we are 
not disinclined to see them again in this manual. 

And since we are speaking of school-books, we may as well mention 
here Miss Sewell’s excellent little “ Catechism of English History.” ” 
Some of the answers seem to us rather long for catechetical instruc- 
tion, but the chief points of civil and ecclesiastical history are well 
seized and presented. 

Two lectures have been wisely brought before a wider audience than 
that for which they were originally designed. Mr. Freeman is too 
well known to need general eulogy at our hands. The “ Rede” 
lecture,” which he has published, is marked by the usual characteristics 
of its author—clear, decisive views, and vigorous out-spoken language: 
It deprecates what we may term the provincialism of study, the 
limiting the field of attention to a particular period which is marked 
by the name “ classical,”’ and advocates a wider range of vision and a 
broader horizon of thought. But Mr. Freeman is not, as we knew 
before, an enemy of classical learning. The following passage will 
illustrate his position, and his outspoken zeal. 


** Weare asked what is the use of learning languages which are dead ? What 
is the use of studying records of times which have for ever passed away? Men 
who call themselves statesmen and historians are not ashamed to run up and 
down the land, spreading abroad, wherever such assertions will win them a 
cheer, the daring falsehood that such studies and no others form the sole 
business of our ancient Universities. They ask in their pitiful shallowness, 
What is the use of studying battles in which so few men were killed as on the 
field of Marathon? In this place I need not stop for a moment to answer such 
traasparent fallacies.” 


We are also glad to see the publication of Mr. Forsyth’s lecture.” 
It sets forth in a popular style the history of ancient manuscripts. 
Mr. Forsyth tells us very pleasantly what is known of the oldest 
Biblical and classical manuscripts, and of the methods used by the 
monastic copyists. He explains the wonderful way in which scholars 
have made the palimpsests yield up their oldest treasures, and he 
quotes once more the story of the discovery of the Sinaitic manuscript 
by Tischendorf. Mr. Forsyth well brings out the fact that the oldest 
MS. is still at an immense distance from the original author. The 
whole subject is a lesson on the value of evidence, which is given 
with great care by Mr. Forsyth. We are, however, ourselves able 
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to correct one of Mr. Forsyth’s recollections. He says: “TI may 
mention a very amusing jeu d’esprit, which I once saw of the late Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, who, to ridicule the fanciful conjectures of the 
Egyptoiogists, wrote in the old style, without any division between 
the words, the famous nursery rhymes : 


“ Heydiddlethecatandthefiddleth 
ecowjumpedoverthemoonthelit &c.” 


Now, as far as our recollection goes, the jew d’esprit of Sir George, 
which was not a very novel one, was directed against the then recent 
interpretations of Etruscan monuments, especially those of Dr. 
Aufrecht. The nursery rhymes were certainly written with a more 
elaborate disguise than Mr. Forsyth gives them; but his little book, 
though not very profound, and, as we have sufficiently shown, popular 
in style, is one which will well repay perusal. 

Our German works are not of great significance this quarter. 

Herr Honegger’s third and fourth volumes of the History of 
Culture” commence with the year 1832, Reform in England and the 
corresponding events upon the continent. They deal not only with 
the political, but the literary events of a period of about twenty years. 
The notices, embracing as they do several nations, are necessarily 
superficial, and do not seem to be very good or effective. In 
estimating English writers, for instance, Herr Honegger has not care- 
fully weighed the relative importance of each. Thus his estimate of 
S. Warren, W. Carleton, and D. Jerrold occupy more space and claim 
greater prominence than his estimate of Thackeray or Browning. J. F. 
Cooper has a chapter to himself. 

The two latest volumes of Dr. Dahn’s learned work on the “ Kings 
of the Germans,” deal with the political history of the East Goths 
and the constitution of the West Goths. The fifth volume contains 
the history of the East Goths from the formation of the kingdom of 
Toulouse to the decline of the kingdom of Toledo (a.p. 375-711). 
The sixth volume deals more with the internal condition of the people, 
the social position of the different classes, and the royal prerogatives. 
An array of one thousand authorities (amongst which we observe only 
two English books) precedes this portion of the work. 

The first volume of Herr Opel’s history of the Low-Saxon and 
Danish war™ (a.p. 1621-1623) brings down events to the resignation 
of Duke Christian of Hapsburg. The whole Protestant confederation 
had by this fallen away like a house of cards, and the Catholic hosts 
had penetrated to the very borders of Holland. Herr Opel relates 
with clear impartial detail the struggle between the Catholic and 
Protestant States. 

Herr Diimmler has edited with great care the curious poem by an 
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unknown Italian writer, which is called “ Gesta Berengarii."” The 
text, which has a good and sufficient commentary, is preceded by 
essays upon Berengarius, his relation to Arnolf and Lambert, and the 
historical worth of the poem. The work concludes with a catalogue 
of the historical authorities for the period. 

We must also be brief with our remaining books, most of which are 
in the form of pamphlets. 

The Count Hermann von Wartensleben, a colonel on the General 
Staff of the South Army, traces the military operations in January 
and February, 1871.” The book is a complete history of the German 
military manceuvres, and has two good maps. 

Dr. Oldham furnishes a historical account of the Ghazepoor district 
in the shape of a blue-book.” It is accompanied with maps, plates, 
inscriptions, and a good index. 

Mr. Boult sends us, in a small pamphlet,” the results of his researches 
upon the subject of the “hide” of land. He derives the word from 
the Celtic eid, a tax or tribute, which in form of aids or subsidies is 
familiar in English history. He thinks that on the supposition that 
hides represent aids much which is otherwise incomprehensible assumes 
systematic relations. 

Dr. Dyer has a very pretty quarrel with the Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Mr. Seeley ventures to differ from Dr. Dyer’s 
views respecting regal Rome, and Dr. Dyer proceeds to review” the 
Professor’s arguments. The point in dispute is the amount of his- 
torical truth in Livy’s account of early Roman history. Dr. Dyer has 
not only Professor Seeley, but also Niebuhr, Mommsen, and Sir G. C. 
Lewis against him. Dr. Dyer argues with much learning, some bitter- 
ness, and, as it seems to us, with little success. We must, however, 
be on our guard, for we notice that Dr. Dyer speaks of a former 
reviewer of his work as “a discredit to an otherwise well-conducted 
journal,” and as a person whose “ arrant nonsense and critical dis- 
honesty he has been compelled to expose.” We shall therefore stand 
aside and leave the battle to the principals. 

Mr. Augustus Meves, alias Auguste de Bourbon, has collected and 
dedicated to the French nation and the European powers the corre- 
spondence between himself and the Times.” Like Dr. Dyer, Mr. 
Meves falls foul of the reviewers. He claims to be the grandson of 
Louis XVI., and the real heir of the Bourbons to the French throne. 
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We will not pretend to decide the genealogical question, but we candidly 
confess that we agree with the Zimes in thinking the story “bungled 
and garbled,” with “scarcely a page of clear and consecutive narra- 
tive.” 

Lord Hatherton shortly before his death entrusted to Mr. Reeve 
the memoir” which is now published. It contains an account of the 
occurrences which led to the dissolution of Lord Grey’s administra- 
tion. Until recently it could not be published from consideration to 
certain eminent statesmen. These are now no more, and it is satis- 
factory to learn that “the result of the perusal of these letters is 
alike honourable to almost every one concerned in these transactions.” 
The reservation which Mr. Reeve makes has reference to the account 
given by Lord Brougham (“ Autobiography,” vol. iii. pp. 391 et seq.), 
but this, as Mr. Reeve says, was written when his memory was enfeebled 
by age. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


R. BLACKMORE has made very considerable advances in the 
craft of novel writing since he gave us *‘ Cradock Nowel.” In 
many ways that was a very remarkable story. The-plot was good, 
and well carried out. The chief characters were interesting. But the 
beauty of the book consisted in its descriptions of the New Forest 
scenery, which certainly have never been excelled. Mr. Blackmore, 
however, has in his present story,’ where the scene is laid on the 
Glamorganshire coast, and partly on the north Devonshire coast, and 
partly on the open sea, left the descriptions in “ Cradock Nowel” far 
behind. He paints with a far firmer hand. Every reader, too, of 
“Cradock Nowel”’ will remember that mimetic or ventriloquistic 
power which the author showed in his imitations of the New Forest 
dialect in the mouths of the foresters. Mr. Blackmore has put this 
power to the severest possible test. He tells the whole story, and 
it is rather an intricate one, by the mouth of an old Glamorganshire 
sailor. This is a feat which few novelists could perform with any 
degree of success. But Mr. Blackmore has accomplished it so success- 
fully, that we never once throughout the nine hundred pages of narrative 
feel wearied with the old tar’s yarn. The realistic quality which 
Mr. Blackmore shows, strongly reminds us of Defoe’s best manner. 
David Llewellyn is as genuine a creation as Robinson Crusoe. Higher 
praise than this it is impossible to give. Mr. Blackmore has here shown 
real genius. What will, however, most probably prevent “ The Maid of 
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Sker” taking the highest rank among novels are those two hideous 
monsters, Parson Jack and Parson Chowne. Weare not going into the 
question, whether two such persons with their troop of naked savages, 
did or did not live in Devonshire fifty or a hundred years ago. This is 
not the point. It is a question of art. If we rightly remember, Mr. 
Blackmore fell into a similar mistake in “ Cradock Nowel.” . We then 
pointed out in this Review Mr. Blackmore’s tendency to follow Canon 
Kingsley in his worst characteristics. The result of that tendency is 
now shown in these two mistakes. They spoil a very beautiful story. 
Of course there are plenty of people, who rate brute muscular strength, 
especially in a parson, far above any moral or intellectual quality. It 
is useless to denounce the taste of the British public for these square- 
jawed brutes, whose muscles always swell like the whip-cord which they 
are so fond of using on any one physically weaker than them- 
selves. We turn with pleasure from such monsters to Mr. Blackmore’s 
descriptions. There is a marked peculiarity about them. They are 
not made up. Most of our novelists’ descriptions might be taken from 
the drop scenes of a theatre. They are all conventional. Mr. Black- 
more, on the other hand, draws direct from nature. Here, for instance, 
is a vivid description— 


“The tide must have been pretty nigh the flood, and the moon was rising 
hazily, and all the river was pale and lonely, for the brown-sailed lighters, 
which they call the “Tauton fleet,” had long passed by, when I heard a 
silvery sound of swiftness cleaving solitude—the flight of a wedge of wild 
ducks, I knelt in the very smallest form that nature would allow of, and 
with one hand held a branch to keep the boat from surging. Plash they came 
down, after two short turns, as sudden as forked lightning, heads down for a 
moment, then heads up, and wings flapping, sousing and subsiding. Quacks 
began, from the old drake first, and then from the rest of the company, and 
a racing after one another. Under and between them all, the river lost its 
smoothness, beaten into ups and downs, that sloped away in ridge and 
furrow.”—Vol. ii., pp. 60, 61. 


This is a vigorous and truthful description. We recommend it to 
our lady-novelists, and especially that lady who not long ago sent 
her hero into a wood to shoot partridges, where he knocked them over 
“like hail.” Lastly we must not pass over Mr. Blackmore’s humour. 
It is quite refreshing to meet his quiet satire after the loud buffoonery 
to which we are generally treated. 

We are afraid to praise “ Greville Landon’” as much as we should 
like, as the praise would sound extravagant, and we should feel com- 
pelled to state at length our reasons, and for all of them we have no 
space. The writer possesses something of the exquisite dramatic 
power and humour of Jane Austen, and something, too, of the satiric 
strength of Thackeray. And, like both those great writers, he thoroughly 
understands the society which he describes. These are very rare 
qualifications amongst modern novelists. We have often in these 
pages complained that novelists constantly attempt to describe scenes 





2 ‘¢Greville Landon.” A Novel by Piers Lisle. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1872. 
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of which they are entirely ignorant. Oxford is described by writers 
to whom “ey is just the same as de.” Noblemen are habitually 
represented as a sort of cross between a billiard-marker and a rat- 
catcher. Ladies are made to utter a slang which is partly Billingsgate 
and partly Haymarket. The author of “ Greville Landon ”’ falls into 
no mistake of this sort. Nor does he on the other hand commit the 
opposite error, and make his noblemen all millionaires, and his baronets 
admirable Crichtons. He thoroughly realizes the position of an 
English country gentleman, whether a nobleman or not. He under- 
stands that they have duties to perform as landlords, magistrates, and 
members of parliament. As a rule the average novelist imagines that 
he has described a peer of the realm by sticking a coronet on his head, 
and that he has created a statesman by placing the letters M.P. after 
his name. Further, too, the author of “Greville Landon” under- 
stands that English ladies and gentlemen are not totally uneducated, 
that amongst them are to be found more culture and more refinement 
than are, perhaps, anywhere else to be met in the world, Lastly, he 
has contrived to write a story without any of his characters breaking 
the seventh commandment. Now all this is a very great advance 
upon the ordinary novel of fashionable life. If any foreigner were to 
endeavour to form an idea of the English aristocracy from a study 
of the novels of “ Ouida,” Miss Braddon, Mr. Yates, and their fol- 
lowers, he would come to the conclusion that our noblemen were a set 
of fools, coxcombs and bigamists. In his picture of Lord Celadon the 
author has described a not uncommon type of the English nobleman. 
He is by no means a wealthy man, but yet is able to fulfil the duties 
of his station with a becoming liberality. Although naturally a Con- 
servative, yet culture and contact with the world and other minds 
and other opinions, have softened down his prejudices. His son, Lord 
Lisle, is an equally good representative of the younger class of noble- 
men, who now really take an interest in social matters, and devote 
themselves to politics, and study Mill, Hare, and Fawcett. The ladies 
of the family are represented as refined, graceful women, with sufficient 
culture to take an interest in their husbands’ and lovers’ politics, and 
to enter into, and sympathize with their views. Now to draw such 
characters as these requires a very delicate touch. The author has 
certainly succeeded. We have only one or two very slight faults to 
find. We think that he paints Harley Grey’s success with a little too 
much rose-colour. The Harley Greys, however witty they are, and 
however beautiful the poems which they write, do not find their way 
quite so easily as he does into Grosvenor Square. On the other hand 
the Rev. Father Gretch is drawn a little too coarsely. The author 
evidently dislikes him, and the religious school to which he belongs. 
But a novel is not the place to discuss theology. Besides, young 
ladies like Miss Delessert will regard their confessor as a martyr when 
he is held up to ridicule, and handled in the way in which Berthon 
treats Father Gretch. The scene is extremely clever, but as far as we 
can judge serves no purpose. Those who dislike Father Gretch and 
his views will regret that he was not kicked out of the house, whilst 
those who admire him will, as we have said, regard him as a martyr. 
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Time and the increasing good sense of mankind will more effectually 
deal with such priests than satire, however witty, in a novel. The 
minor characters are all most carefully drawn. The vulgar Greys and 
their house in Retford Street are capitally done. Equally good are 
the Pridelings and Villa Dante. Nor must we pass over the election 
scenes at Haddingford. Generally speaking the ordinary novelist 
describes an election from the outside. We are treated to an account 
of the brass bands, the appearance of the hustings, and the cat-calling 
and rotten-egg-throwing mob. But the author of “ Greville Landon” 
leads us into the Committee rooms, and we hear the talk of the agents 
and the lawyers, and see the wire-pulling. He shows us the inside. 
So, too, with the law matters in the book. The author boldly takes 
us into chambers in Chancery Lane and Lincoln’s Inn. We hear the 
whole question from the lawyer’s point of view. And the author con- 
trives to do this without ever being dull. Our interest grows as the 
story progresses. In conclusion we will merely say that if this is a 
first attempt at novel writing, the author, if he is only true to him- 
self will most assuredly take a very high place among contemporary 
novelists. He can draw gentlemen and ladies. His middle-class 
characters are equally true. His yokels and labourers are not so good. 
His strength evidently lies in depicting sociai life, and surrounding it 
with that air of refinement and ease, which is seen to the best advan- 
tage in English country houses. 

“Take Care Whom You Trust’” is a little too much occupied 
with clerical squabbles. We have no doubt that the book will be 
eagerly read in country vicarages and cathedral closes. The writer 
has apparently been behind the scenes.’ His portrait, however, of the 
Dean of Blankton is certainly not one which will be generally accepted 
as a fair representation of Deans. Whatever faults Deans may possess, 
vulgarity is not generally one of them. Some of the author’s strictures 
upon church matters appear to us just,and his remarks upon the 
average training at an ordinary grammar school thoroughly sound. 
But these questions would be much better treated in the shape of an 
essay. If the writer would adopt a somewhat less slangy tone, he 
may succeed in writing a really interesting novel of clerical life. 

“The Princess Clarice’* is no princess at all, and has nothing 
whatever to do with royalty. Instead of a princess there are, how- 
ever, a great number of fops and coxcombs in the book. On reading 
the tale we discovered ourselves in exactly the reverse position to 
Saul, the son of Kish—we went out to seek a kingdom, and found 
only asses. 

If the readef does not object to the somewhat “ goody” tone of the 
book, he will find “ Premiums Paid to Experience’”® full of common 


3 “Take Care whom you Trust.’’ By Compton Reade. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1872. 
4 “The Princess Clarice. A Story of 1871.” By Mortimer Collins. London : 
Henry S. King and Co. 
5 ‘*Premiums Paid to Experience. Incidents in My Business Life.’’ By 
Edward Garrett. London; Strahan and Co. 1872. ° 
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sense and sound morality. The author, too, has an eye for character. 
Thus he says of Mrs. Chance, “she sprinkled her discourse with 
French, as one peppers flavourless meat,” and he describes the same 
lady as having an ideal cottage in the midst of meadows and woods, 
with bees and birds, but with “a mental reservation that it must be 
within five minutes reach of the Quadrant or the Bank.” One of the 
best stories is, perhaps, the last. The fate of Perey Hare and the 
end of the Juanita Silver Mine may be read just now with some 
interest, when new mining companies are every day advertising that 
two and two make five. We can strongly recommend the book to all 
young people just beginning the world. The stories bear upon the 
everyday events of business-life. Many of them leave the impression 
that they have been drawn from actual experience. The great faults 
of the book are its slip-shod style, and a tendency to lecturing, which 
unfriendly critics might call by a harsher name. 

We should be very sorry to seem to underrate by our short and 
most inadequate notice Mr. Palgrave’s clever romance “ Hermann 
Agha.” It is one of the few stories, which show real genius for story- 
telling and dramatic power. Mr. Palgrave seems to have drunk in 
some of the true oriental spirit of romance. He is a perfect master 
of style, and by his knowledge of Eastern manners and customs is 
enabled to throw over his story that charm of local colouring, which 
affects us almost as powerfully as in the Arabian Nights. And yet 
we confess to asking ourselves as we read the book, Will the tale be 
popular in England? In spite of its great merits, its dramatic power, 
and the great beauty of the writing, we fear that its charms will be 
thrown away. Mr. Palgrave will, however, have the satisfaction of 
knowing that by this book he has raised the standard of novel writing, 
and that it is sometimes the highest compliment to have only a few 
readers. 

The real value of “Septimius’”’ lies in the fact that it shows us 
with what care a really great novelist works. Few writers understand 
that a novel is as much a work of art as a poem. Most novelists 
never revise a passage, or rewrite a line. Hawthorn worked on a very 
different principle. As may be seen from “ Septimius,” he would 
amplify a description to suit the circumstances, or would elaborate and 
polish it so as to produce a greater effect. Before, too, his characters 
were drawn, careful studies of them had been made. Thesame lesson, 
as we pointed out at the time, was to be learnt from the-half-finished 
story, which Thackeray left. Both these great writers illustrate 
Carlyle’s definition of genius, “an infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” 

“My Cousin Maurice” is a very pleasant readable tale, written by 
some one who evidently has seen a good deal of the world. We are 





6 “Hermann Agha.” An Eastern Narrative. By W. Gifford Palgrave. 
London: Henry §. King and Co. 1872. 

7 “Septimius.” A Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorn. London: Henry 
8. King and Co. 1872. 

8 «*My Cousin Maurice.” London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low and 
Searle. 1872. 
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taken here and there, to India, Ireland, and Germany, and the writer 
is evidently at home in each land. Some of the translations of German 
poetry are particularly well done. 

“ A Summer’s Romance’”’ may be put into the portemanteau by any 
one thinking of going to Italy this winter. Miss Healy writes 
pleasantly, and appreciates both Italian scenery and character. The 
opening chapters, in which the disagreeable Lady Thurlow figures, 
are the weakest. The tale, however, soon improves. Miss Healy has 
had the good sense not to spin her story out into two or three volumes, 
but to compress all that is necessary into one. We wish other novelists 
would follow her example. 

Everybody knows who Fifine is.’ Her portrait is to be seen in 
every photograph shop-window in London and Paris. She is placed, 
too, in every possible attitude which even a professor of anatomy 
could desire. Our plain-spoken grandmothers would probably have 
called her not Fifine, but Fyefye. But one, whom Phebus Apollo has 
thus deigned to honour, may surely find some favour from his chief 
poet. What, however, Euripides would say to Mr. Browning, is another 
question. We at all events are not disposed to quarrel with him. 
Theory is grey, and life is green. What, we should like to know, is 
Mr. Browning but the Fifine of poets? Does he not alternately 
charm, plague, and flirt with us wretched critics, till we are perfectly 
bewildered ? Is he not always piping before us, shredding grammar, 
prosody, sense, and all such toys? Don’t the Elvires of the world 
constantly say to us “ What is it you can possibly see to admire in 
this Mr. Browning, with his pink andimpudence ? Why don’t you like 
Tennyson, who is always musical? Or if you don’t like Tennyson, why 
can’t you read the good Tupper ? But Browning !’’—and Elvire clasps 
her hands, and looks more than she has brains to utter. The truth 
is, if we are to attack the Fifines, Mr. Browning must be the first to 
suffer. And this we take to be the meaning of his poem—it is an 
apology for himself and his poetry. Now we are going no further 
into the matter. It is not Fifine, but Fifine’s dancing which we 
admire. And after this distinction, we proceed with a clear conscience. 
So far we have laughed. But it is a subject for the deepest regret 
that Mr. Browning should have cast his poem, dealing as it does with 
some of the most perplexing problems of human nature, those terrible 
difficulties, which in proportion—and this is the saddest part—as a 
man is endowed with a spiritual nature, beset him and hinder him 
and even altogether stop him, into such a form. The subject-matter 
of “ Fifine atthe Fair,” would undoubtedly, treated as Browning could 
treat it, and as he has treated it here in many passages, have made 
the epic of the present day. We believe that he has put more sub- 
stance into “ Fifine at the Fair” than into any other poem. But for 
the ordinary reader it might just as well have been written in Sanscrit. 





® “A Summer’s Romance.” By Mary Healy. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Low and Searle. 1872. 

10 “Fifine at the Fair.’ By Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder and 
Co. 1872. 
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There are such breaks, digressions, involutions, crabbed constructions, 
metaphysical hair-splitting, that reading becomes a positive fatigue. 
On the other hand, a perfect anthology of beauties might be culled. 
If the duty of poetry has ever been fulfilled, it is by the prologue. 
Here the muse assumes her true office—to comfort us with hope, and 
to suggest that there may be possibilities which lie beyond the range 
of our philosophy. The epilogue is utterly unworthy of Browning. 
There is to our mind something akin to profanation about it. As to 
the main scope of the poem—the necessity of individual life and in- 
dependent personality, for this of course is the moral, if we may use 
the hackneyed term—we need say nothing. We think, however, that 
the lesson might have been taught by afar better example than poor 
battered Fifine. Lastly, Elvire is one of those tender, loving women 
who are the very salt and leaven of life. 

We are always glad to meet Professor Blackie. Whether we agree 
with him or not, we always find him both original and instructive. 
He has the great merit of thinking for himself, and having the moral 
courage to proclaim his thoughts. But we have never been so glad 
to meet him as in the present volume of poems.” With the spirit of 
these poems we thoroughly agree. They are a protest against the 
luxury and effeminacy of the day. And never wasa protest so needed. 
Careful observers have, not without reason, attributed all the recent 
disasters of France to the luxury and the morals of its-capital. But 
Paris is fast migrating to London. Jn Thamesim defluait Orontes. 
Professor Blackie, as an antidote, would recall us to Nature. And in 
making this appeal he does not ignore the conditions of the day. 
There is no raving, as in Ruskin, against political economy or factories. 
Professor Blackie feels the benefits of steam and gas, and newspapers, 
and even, we may suppose, quarterly reviews. But he feels that 
there are higher things than even the electric telegraph. He knows 
that man cannot live by bread alone. His ery is— 


“Shine on me, Sun! beneath thy clear strong ray 
To live and work is all the bliss I pray.—p. 28. 


And again :— 


* And I am here, Time’s latest product, Man, 
To work thy will, O Lord, and serve thy stately plan.”—p. 92. 


an aspiration which might be echoed, in its spirit, by members of 
any sect, even by Positivists. Professor Blackie recalls us then to 
Nature—to Nature, too, in her wildest and sternest aspects. It 
must not, however, be thought that in praising only the Scotch 
Highlands the poet is insensible to the softer beauties of southern 
scenery. In a most eloquent passage in his preface, Professor Blackie 
dwells with enthusiasm upon the long stretches of turf in our Midland 
and Western counties in England, our valleys full of apple and pear 
and cherry orchards, and our parks and leafy woods. But he reserves 


11 ¢Tays of the Highlands and Islands.” Ly John Stuart Blackie, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. London: Strahan and Co. 1872. 
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all his poetry for his own Scotch mountains, for the wind-swept heather 
of moors where the curlew cries, for the black tarn and the thundering 
linn, and the grey peaks wreathed round with mist. He rightly thinks 
that scenes like these will help to strengthen our manhood, and brace 
our character. And it must be remembered that we are only just now 
beginning to learn the true use and the true beauty of our moors and 
mountains. For generations they have been regarded as the property 
of the sportsman. But the day will come, we are sanguine enough to 
think, when grouse-shooting and deer-stalking will be looked upon as 
the occupation of keepers and butchers, and not of gentlemen. ‘The 
mountains and the moors, as all the earth is, are the property of the 
artist, the botanist, or the geologist; in a word, of all those who bring 
mind to explore the wonders and the beauties of Nature. To Nature 
then, especially as she is seen in Scotland, Professor Blackie invites us. 
As he writes,— 


“Men cut their manners as their clothes, by rule, 
But none grow strong in Nature’s breezy school.”—p. 158. 


What Scotchmen, however, will say to Professor Blackie’s enthusiasm 
about Nature we cannot pretend to guess. He has the boldness thus 
to conclude a sonnet to Loch Baa :— 


“Tf heaven be finer than thou art this day 
I know not, but with thee I’d rather stay.”—p. 43. 


We fancy, too, that the “unco’ gude” will raise a howl at the 
following stanza in a poem on Braemar :— 


“Three churches in the village stand ; 
This serves the State, and that is Free, 
The third doth own the Pope’s command, 
And God in Heaven claims all the three.”—p. 162. 


Professor Blackie will have done a double service if he can spread 
both a love of Nature and a love of religious toleration. In the follow- 
ing sonnet we may see both united :— 


* ARDLIN. 


THE PULPIT ROCK. 


In sooth a goodly temple, walled behind 

With crag precipitous of granite grey, 
And by green birches corniced, which the wind 

“Sowed o’er the ruin in random rich display. 
And for the roof the azure-curtained hall, 

Light-floating cloud, and broad benignant ray, 
And organed by the hum of waterfall, 

And plash of bright waves in the gleaming bay. 
And here’s the pulpit, this huge granite mass 

Erect, frost-sundered from the mossy crown, 
And there the people sit on turfy grass, 

And here the fervid preacher thunders down ; 
Go kneel beneath Saint Paul’s proud dome, and say 
If God be nearer there, or here to day !” 
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In conclusion, we most strongly recommend this little volume of 
poems for its masculine good sense, its sustained elevation of tone, its 
passionate love of Nature, and its genuine sincerity. 

As usual, our table is covered with some twenty or thirty little thin 
volumes of poetry. To criticise them all in detail is simply impossible 
There is a story told that some one asked a great living poet, to whom 
the post nearly every morning brought a presentation copy of poetry, 
what he thought of the general character of such productions. His 
answer was that he was surprised at the high standard of poetry which 
many of them reached. And our verdict about them is much the 
same. But they unfortunately do not reach the highest standard. 
The poetical faculty, it must be remembered, is after all a common 
one. There is scarcely a parish in England where the curate has not 
published his “ Stray Leaves,” or his “ Forget-me-nots,” or where the 
teacher at the National School has not contributed to the Poets’ 
Corner of the provincial newspaper. Such poets are as common as 
blackberries. We have amateur painters, amateur sculptors, amateur 
wood-carvers, but none of them in the same proportion as amateur 
poets. Many of the former are highly gifted artists. But they are 
modest. They never seek to obtrude themselves or their art upon the 
public. It is only the amateur poet who is noisy, and year after year 
persists in sending forth his wares. Let us take the very first volume 
which lies before us,—‘ The Violet Child of Arcadia,”” by the author 
of “ Vasco.” We can but repeat precisely the same general criticism 
which we passed a year or so ago upon “ Vasco,” and which the author 
has, we perceive, thought it worth his while to reprint at the end of 
the present volume. The pieces all show that the author possesses 
much cultivation. Beyond this they scarcely go. And how little 
cultivation avails towards making a poet when the greater gifts are 
wanting, we need not say. Friendly critics of course will see much 
more in these poems. But to what purpose? All the favourable 
criticism in the world will not save second-rate poetry, any more than 
hostile criticism will damn first-rate poetry. 

Very much the same criticism may be passed upon Mr. Digby’s 
“Ouranogaia.”"” Every canto shows tenderness of thought and cul- 
tivation of mind. But then on the other hand every canto shows 
such bald stuff as— 


“Then Marguerite of Burgogne so 
Made Peace, as old Historians show; 
Matilda, that great sage Empress, 
Did the same burning a express. 
Jean de Valois, Elizabeth, 
Thus, too, from men did ward off death.”—Vol. ii., pp. 40-1. 


This is about as poetical as a stockbroker’s Share-list. 
The Rev.S. J. Stone’s poems” are of decidedly a higher quality than 





12 «*The Violet Child of Arcadia.” And other Poems. By the Author of 
“Vasco.” London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1872. 

8 “*Quranogaia: Heaven on Earth.’ By Kenelm Henry Digby. London: 
Longmaus, Green, Reader and Dyer: 1872. 

44 “The Knight of Intercession, and other Poems.” By 8. J. Stone, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 1872. 
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those in the two preceding volumes. They always too maintain the 
same level of excellence. We prefer the sonnets to the other minor 
poems. They show great command of language. We are afraid, 
however, that they will not make their mark, in spite of their many 
beauties. 

Amongst the other volumes which show refinement and real 
poetical power, must be put Mrs. Clive’s “ Poems by V.,”” and Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere’s Legends of St. Patrick.’”"* Although we cannot 
go quite so far as the Quarterly Reviewer in his praise of the “IX. 
Poems,” which Mrs. Clive has here reprinted, yet we think they dis- 
play an intellectual power, which few poetesses have shown, and make 
us deeply regret that Mrs. Clive has not devoted her life to the cul- 
tivation of her really great talents. We can only here say tiat the 
new instalment is quite worthy of the “1X. Poems.” They are 
marked by the same delicacy of thought, happiness of expression, and 
religious treatment, which won Mrs. Clive so many admirers for her 
previous volume. We must too, briefly dismiss Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
“ Legends of St. Patrick” with a word of praise, although we hardly 
like them so much as some of the writer’s earlier poems. 

Of course as usual there are a number of volumes about which in 
charity we should be glad to be silent. But silence is of no use. If 
we do not notice them, another copy is sure to be sent. If on the 
other hand we were to speak our mind, and say that the authors were 
howling idiots, we should be prosecuted, Do what we will, hit high 
or hit low, we can’t please. Here, for instance, is the “ Field ‘of 
Rivalry.”"” What can we say to an author who begins his poem in 
this style— 

“O Albion beloved, thrice happy isle! 
With sons ingenious, astute, and hale.” 
Are we to say that he has an accurate ear, or are we to tell him to 
buy a rhyming dictionary ? Perhaps we had better rewrite the lines 
for him. We would therefore suggest that they should run thus— 
**O Albion beloved for beer and ale, 
With sons who drink them either fresh or stale.” 
This couplet, at all events, is not only in good rhyme, but contains 
an undeniable truth, which is singularly appropriate just now when 
the New Licensing Act has come into force. 

“ Memories,” for anything we know, may be written by the author 

of the “ Field of Rivalry.” It contains about as many pages and as 


- much drivel. 


“Hal and EB’ is one of those would-be facetious poems, which 
simply oppress one with melancholy. 





8 « Poems,” By V. Author of ‘‘ Paul Ferroll.” Including the ‘‘ 1X. Poems.” 
London : Longmans, Green, Reader and Dyer. 1872. 
16 “The Legends of Saint Patrick.”’ By Aubrey de Vere. I.ondon: Henry 


S. King and Co. 1872. 

17 «The Field of Rivalry. An Heroic Poem in Four Books. Written 
Midst the Nineteenth Century.” By E. D.S. London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1872. 
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It would be quite giving a wrong idea of Mr. Hales’s “ Longer 
English Poems,” if we were to say, as he has done in his title-page, 
that it is “ chiefly for use in schools.” From whatever point of view 
we regard the volume, it is excellent. The selections are made with 
as good taste as Mr. Palgrave has shown in the delightful “ Golden 
Treasury.” The grammatical notes and the general scholarship place 
the book on the same level as Abbott’s “Shakspearian Grammar,” 
whilst for the introductory notices, with their keen appreciation of 
each individual poet, and the beauties and characteristics of his poetry, 
combined with a liberal spirit, we are at a loss to find a parallel. 
There is nobody that will not be the better for this most enjoyable 
volume. We have just now but one brief criticism to make. In his 
Introduction to L’Allegro and Ii Penseroso, Mr. Hales remarks: 
“ Milton is indeed not altogether at home in the poem describing the 
former. He distinguishes the sweetbriar from the eglantine, whereas 
they were one and the same. Larks do not visit even poets’ windows 
to say good-morrow, but rather ‘singing ever soar, and soaring ever 
sing’’’ (p. 231). We will take first the question of the eglantine. 
If Mr. Hales will turn to Dr. Prior’s excellent work on the “ Popular 
Names of British Plants,” he will find, amongst other valuable 
remarks, the following :—“ In fact the name (eglantine) appears to be 
one of those which have had a double origin, having in the first place 
been given as aguilen to some prickly wild bush, in. the south of 
France, and subsequently been transferred to a different plant, and 
modified by the Norman poets into esglantier, with the sense of a 
climber. The description of the eglantine by the writers of the four- 
teenth century does not at all accord with the sweetbriar.” (First 
Edition, pp. 72, 73). Now it will be undoubtedly to this climbing 
plant, perhaps briony, honeysuckle, or wild clematis, to which Milton 
refers, and to which the epithet “twisted” is singularly appro- 
priate, whilst quite out of place as regards the sweetbriar. A little 
research in the direction which Dr. Prior has indicated would soon 
clear up the matter. With regard to the lark, Mr. Hales a little 
further on, in support of his charge, proceeds to say—'The poet 
evidently means that the lark is to descend and perch for a moment 
upon his window-sill.” Our view is that the eight lines about the 
lark simply mean to hear the bird ascend and descend. It is not true 
that the lark only sings when he soars, or soars when he sings. He 
also sings when he descends. We pity the man who has not, when 
lying in bed in dark spring mornings, even as early as February, heard 
the lark go up singing, until his song is almost hushed, and then 
suddenly come singing down again, seemingly almost close to the 
window, bidding one good-morrow. This we take to be the poet’s 
true meaning. Once more, Mr. Hales’s volume should be in the 
hands of all lovers of poetry. 

Dr. Dircks has already established a reputation as a critic of poetry. 
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His work “ Nature-Study” attracted considerable attention. His 
present volume, “ Naturalistic Poetry,’ is a sort of continuation of 
the former work. He here illustrates those principles which he laid 
down in “ Nature-Study ” by a reference to the sacred poetry of the 
last three centuries. We certainly think it would have been better if 
he had extended his field of observation. His work would thus have 
derived many advantages. As it is, however, “ Naturalistic Poetry” 
is not without interest. We nowhere discover any partiality for this or 
that particular sect. Dr. Dircks judges each poet by his poetry, and 
not by his creed. Here and there, however, we venture to dissent 
from Dr. Dircks’ criticism. Thus he calls a certain hymn of Cowper’s 
“that fine, impassioned production, unsurpassed perhaps by any 
composition within the range of modern sacred poetry.” This is 
indeed high praise. But when we turn to the hymn, we find it to be 
the well-known— 
“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 

We will say nothing of the uncouth rhythm of the second verse, or the 
faulty rhyme of “way” and “sea.” These are venial blunders. The 
offence consists in the utter bad taste of making God a kind of superior 
acrobat, walking on the sea and riding the storm. 

“Goethe; his Life and Works’”™ is an unpretending little book, 
which performs a great deal more than it promises. The Americans 
have for a long time past been especially cultivating Goethe, in the 
same way as the Germans have been studying Shakspeare. Mr. 
Calvert’s book may be ‘used as a sort of introduction to Lewes’s 
well-known “ Life of Goethe.” For the young it is perhaps even a 
safer guide. Mr. Calvert as a rule treads firm ground. His criticisms 
on Goethe’s writings are especially what are needed for the young. 
He is careful to point out for them what a hard, indefatigable 
worker he was. Of course this may all seem commonplace enough, 
but it cannot be repeated too often for the young. And Mr. Calvert, 
if he does teach commonplaces, does not teach them in a commonplace 
way. His style is cultivated and graceful. One of the charms of the 
book is the way in which he illustrates his remarks by quotations taken 
from Goethe’s own writings. We are tempted to give some of the 
reflections which Mr. Calvert has extracted from the Zelter correspon- 
dence: — 

“Art, whereat manifests itself through the highest artist, creates a form so 
powerfully vivid, that it ennobles and transforms any material.” 

“T have learnt immensely from Linneus, but not botany. Except Shak- 
speare and Spinoza, I know none of the departed who has had such influence 


on me.” 





21 ‘* Naturalistic Poetry. Selected from Psalms and Hymns of the last Three 
Centuries. In Four Essays. Developing the Progress of Nature-Study in 
Connexion with Sacred Songs.” By Henry Dircks, LL.D., M.R.S.L., &e. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 1872. 

22 “Goethe ; His Life and Works.” An Essay. By George H. Calvert. 
London: Triibner and Co, New York: Lee, Shepherd and Dillingham. 1872, 
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“Nothing is more natural than nature, which lies ever there where we 
don’t look ; we seek the horse on which we are riding.” 

“IT have never concealed what a deadly enemy I am to all parody and 
travesty, but only on this account am I so, Fone. this base brood pulls down 
the noble, the beautiful, the great in order to annihilate them.” 


If Goethe’s first sentence were properly understood, we should not 
have quite so much nonsense talked about the Morality of Literature 
and Art. ‘To Linneus Goethe might have added perhaps Buffon’s 
name. Many of us probably when reading a certain living naturalist 
have made a somewhat similar remark. The third sentence is very 
characteristic, and might be illustrated by plenty of parallel passages. 
The fourth extract the Americans would do well to lay to heart. 
American literature is just now poisoned with that comic writing 
which is also the curse of our own country. In conclusion, we can most 
strongly recommend Mr. Calvert’s charming little volume as giving in 
a compact form an admirable account of Goethe’s life and times, sound 
criticism on his principal works, and some excellent translations. 

We cannot of course do more in this section than call attention to 
the new edition of Mr. Wedgwood’s “ Dictionary of English Etymo- 
logy.” Mr. Wedgwood’s general principles we described some 
years ago at full length in this Review. We can only now say that 
we have compared the present edition with our copy of the first, and 
find the misprints corrected, and a number of fresh words introduced, 
and a large amount of new matter. In the present edition Mr. Wedg- 
wood has received the valuable assistance of the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 
whose “Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,” is, without doubt, the 
very best glossary which we possess. Mr. Atkinson’s knowledge 
of the local forms of words, especially in the. north-east of Yorkshire, 
throws considerable light on many difficult points. “ Everything has 
two handles, and beware of the wrong one,” is especially applicable to 
etymology. Of course there will be great objections raised to many 
of Mr. Wedgwood’s derivations. But the work is a great work, 
replete with varied learning, full of suggestions, and to which all 
future philologists, whether they agree or not with its conclusions, 
will be under the deepest obligations. 

We have often wondered why Juvenal™ has not appeared in the 
“ Ancient Classics for English Readers.”’ Probably most editors have 
felt the enormous difficulties of the task—chief amongst them the utter 
hopelessness of translating the satirist’s fierce indignation. We in 
fact possess no translation of Juvenal, in the sense that Frere has 
translated Aristophanes. Mr. Walford does not tell us from what 
source his translation is taken. We suppose, however, that it is 
Gifford’s, It is tolerably good, but then Juvenal is first-rate. And 
between tolerably good work and first-rate work lies the distinction 
which separates Juvenal from lesser men. Mr. Walford has done all 
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in his power to bring Juvenal and his times within the comprehension 
of the most uneducated English reader. His chapters on “ Morals at 
Rome,” “ Women at Rome,” and “ Town Life at Rome,” are excellent. 
But the prudery—for it is not Juvenal’s reverentia—demanded by 
modern society, takes the whole sting out of the satire. To the 
English reader, who does not understand the allusions—and he cannot 
possibly understand them—Juvenal’s satire must be as flabby as dough. 
Further, Mr. Walford evidently loves his author. He has carefully 
noted those little flashes of humour by which Juvenal so often lights 
up his pictures. Juvenal’s humour has never been sufficiently taken 
into account. The turbot scene, in the Fourth Satire, from which 
Mr. Walford quotes, is one of the most humorous bits in any litera- 
ture. But it is rather, perhaps, in little touches than in set scenes, 
that Juvenal’s humour is seen. Every one will rember the stroke by 
which he describes the wild boar, as “ animal propter convivia natum,” 
which still holds good in England at Christmas; and the happy touch, 
when he says, the noises in the streets of Rome “eripient somnum 
Druso, vitulisque marinis,” still true of London, if the seals in the 
Zoological Gardens could but speak. But every satire is full of such 
little bits, which irresistibly raise a smile, even when the mind is 
wrought up to the highest pitch of indignation. The same peculiar 
humour may be seen in two modern writers, Richter and our own 
Carlyle. Further, we are glad to find that Mr. Walford has noticed 
what has escaped so many critics—Juvenal’s love of the country and 
nature. The man who wrote these lines— 
‘Quanto preestantius esset 
Numen aque, viridi su margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tophum,” 


paints in the spirit of a pre-Raphaelite artist, who might have read 
“ Modern Painters.” In conclusion, Mr. Walford’s little book has 
given us real pleasure. We wish that we could think that it would 
give the same pleasure to those for whom it is especially meant. 
Juvenal’s satire will fly over the head of the retired tradesman. 
Gifford and rose-water is a poor substitute for the fire and vitriol of the 
original. Probably a good poetical translation is impossible. We 
think it however an open question whether or not a prose translation 
is not the best medium for rendering verse, especially satire, from one 
language to another. Of one thing we are certain, that a second-rate 
prose translation is far preferable to a second-rate verse translation. 
We live in hopes therefore of some day seeing a prose translation of 
the greatest master of satire, which shall do him justice. 

Whatever doubts we might have had as to the propriety of trans- 
lating verse, and especially satire by prose, have certainly been dis- 
pelled by Conington’s prose version of Persius.” Nothing can be 





2% «+The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus.” With a Translation and Commen- 
tary by John Conington, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford. To which is prefixed A Lecture on the Life and Writings of Persius, 
Delivered at Oxford by the same Author, January, 1855. Edited by H. Nettle- 
ship, M.A., formerly Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 2. 
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more admirable than the way in which the humour is caught, the 
turns of thought followed, the delicacies of language preserved, and 
the equivalents of each language opposed. The work is a marvel not 
merely of Latin, but of English scholarship. If any one wishes to see 
what good translation means, let them turn to the well-known Pro- 
logue—“ Nee fonte labra prolui caballino.”” Then, if they are not 
satisfied, let them attempt to translate it—keep something of its 
melody, maintain its calida junctura of phrases, and above all preserve 
its sweetness with its delicate subacid of satire. This, however, is 
what Conington has done. But turn where we will, we perceive the 
same mastery. Now if any English reader is from henceforth ignorant 
of Persius, he has noexcuse. All difficulties are smoothed. The ver- 
nacular is translated by the vernacular. Thus the well known lines— 


** Respue, quod non es; toljat sua munera Cerdo ; 
Tecum habita; noris, quam sit tibi curta supellex.” 


read thus—* No, reject what is not you; let Hob and Dick take their 
presents back again; live at home, and learn how slenderly furnished 
your apartments are.” Cerdo would of course be lost upon the 
English reader, but Shakspere’s “Hob and Dick” will come home 
to him. Equally interesting to the English reader is the Lecture on 
the Life and Writings of Persius. Although that lecture was delivered 
as part of the duties of the Latin Professor in the University of 
Oxford, yet it appeals to an audience far beyond the University walls. 
Professor Conington possessed that genius which gives a world-wide 
interest to every subject which it touches. To praise the scholarship 
which the notes display would be a piece of impertinence. In con- 
clusion, we must add that no fitter editor could have been found than 
Mr. Nettleship. We are quite sure that all scholars will rate his 
labours much higher than he himself has done in his very interesting 
reface. 

. Amongst reprints and second editions, we have to acknowledge the 
fourth volume of “The Works of Alfred Tennyson ;””* “ That Boy 
of Norcott’s,”” the most characteristic perhaps of Lever’s latest 
novels ; three novels by Mr. Anthony Trollope,” well got-up and taste- 
fully bound, and two other novels,” issued also by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co:, in tawdry yellow-and-red covers, after the vulgarest 
railway book-stall fashion. 
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